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In our last article, under this head, we promised to consider 
the various hypotheses which have been invented by learned 
theologians, and ingenious men, to reconcile the horrible dog- 
ma, (i. . the doctrine of the punishment and the damnation of 
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infants,) with the dictates of reason and conscience. We shall 
now proceed, at once, to redeem this promise. 

The divine goodness itself demands the punishment of moral 
evil, in order to prevent the ravages and disorders which it 
naturally tends to introduce into the world. Hence, there is 
no difficulty in reconciling the existence of natural evil, or suf- 
fering, with the goodness of God, in so far as it may be regarded 
as the punishment of sin. But there are many instances of 
suffering in the world, which do not appear to be the punish- 
ment of sin: such, for example, as the suffering of infants. 
They frequently endure very great pain and calamities before 
they are capable of transgression. Why, then, do they suffer 4 
Why are such dreadful calamities permitted to fall upon them ¢ 
Are they sent as a punishment for sin, or to serve some other 
purpose in the wise economy of Divine Providence ? 

This question presents one of the most deeply interesting 
problems in the science of theology. The various solutions 
which have been given of it, by learned and ingenious divines, 
have long seemed to us to form one of the most wonderful 
chapters in the history of the human mind. We invite the at- 
tention of the reader to a brief examination of these solutions or 
hypotheses. This, it is believed, will be not only instructive in 
itself, but it will also enable us to arrive at clear and consistent 
views respecting the great problem to which these hypotheses 
relate. 

The great fundamental principle which pervades one class of 
these hypotheses is, that there can be no suffering or natural 
evil under the good providence of God, except such as is a pun- 
ishment for sin. It is contended, that all the suffering which 
even infants are made to bear, is inflicted by the hand of the 
Almighty as a punishment of sin existing in them. Thus, 
says a celebrated and learned divine,’ in relation to infants: 
‘Pain and death are evils, and when inflicted by the hand of a 
just God must be punishments; for although the innocent may 
be harassed and destroyed by the arbitrary exercise of human 
power, none but the guilty suffer under His administration.’ 
The same doctrine is held by President Edwards: ‘We may 


1Dick’s Lectures on Theology. Vol. I., p. 461. 
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argue from these things,’ says he, ‘ that infants are not sinless, 
but are by nature the children of wrath, seeing this terrible 
evil comes so heavily upon mankind at this early period. But 
besides the mortality of infants in general, there are some par- 
ticular cases of their death attended with circumstances, which, 
in a peculiar manner, give evidence of their sinfulness, and of 
their just exposedness to divine wrath.’ Dr. Bates, in his Har- 
mony of the Divine Attributes, is equally explicit : ‘How many 
troops of deadly diseases are ready to seize on them immedi- 
ately after their entrance into the world, which are the appar- 
ent effects of God’s displeasure ; and therefore argue man to be 
guilty of some great crime from the womb.’ The same prinei- 
ple is laid down by President Dwight: ‘ We are compelled to 
one of these two conclusions; either that infants are contami- 
nated in their moral nature, and born in the likeness of apos- 
tate Adam, a fact irresistibly proved so far as the most un- 
exceptionable analogy proves anything, by the depraved moral 
conduct of every infant: or that God inflicts these sufferings on 
moral beings who are perfectly innocent. I leave the alterna- 
tive to the choice of those who object against the doctrine’; 
that is, the doctrine of a proper sin in new-born infants. Cal- 
vin also says, that ‘infants themselves, as they bring their con- 
demnation into the world with them, are rendered obnoxious 
to punishment by their own sinfulness, not by the sinfulness of 
another. For though they have not yet produced the fruits of 
their iniquity, yet they have the seed of it within them; even 
their whole nature is as it were a seed of sin, and therefore can- 
not but be odious and abominable to God. Whence it follows, 
that it is properly accounted sin in the sight of God, because 
there can be no guilt, (i. e. liableness to punishment,) without 
erime.’? 

This principle, that all suffering must needs be a punishment, 
is said to be derived from revelation as well as from the light 
of nature. ‘The Scripture abundantly teaches us,’ says Presi- 
dent Edwards, ‘ to look on great calamities and sufferings which 
God brings on man, especially death, as marks of his displeasure 
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for sin, and for sin belonging to them who suffer.’* ‘The very 
light of nature, or tradition from ancient revelation, led the 
heathen to conceive of death as in a peculiar manner an evi- 
dence of divine vengeance. Thus we have an account, That 
when the barbarians saw the venomous beast hang on Paul’s 
hand, they said among themselves, no doubt this man is a mur- 
derer, whom though he hath escaped the seas, yet vengeance 
suffereth not to live.’‘ 

The difficulty is solved, then, by the assumption that all who 
suffer deserve what falls on them. Infants are ‘ justly exposed 
to divine wrath’, on account of some great crime of which they 
‘are guilty from the womb’. But here the question arises, are 
infants really guilty of any great crime? are they justly exposed 
to the wrath of God? If we answer these questions in the af- 
firmative, we shall, indeed, see why they suffer, and the great 
difficulty will be solved. But the very doctrine which is em- 
ployed to remove the difficulty, may be attended with still 
greater difficulties of its own; and if so, we shall have gained 
nothing, except additional perplexity. It may be more difficult 
to conceive, how it is possible for infants to be sinners, or to 
deserve punishment, than it is to determine, why they suffer ; 
and if so, we may well say, with President Edwards, that it is 
an ‘odd way of solving difficulties to advance still greater in 
order to it’. 

God would not be just, it is said, if he permitted the inno- 
cent to suffer. No such cruel and tyrannical thing as the suf- 
fering of the innocent ever takes place under his perfect admin- 
istration. Infants, then, must be sinners, and deserve all the 
frightful calamities to which they are exposed. But how do 
they come by this sinfulness, this desert of punishment, this 
just exposedness to divine wrath? The hypotheses which have 
been invented to answer this question, or rather that have been 
employed to explain it, are exceedingly discordant and conflict- 
ing. Let us briefly examine them, and see if we may not ex- 
tract the elements of harmony from these discordant theories. 


Tue First Hypornesis. 


The first theory on the subject is, that infants are sinners, 
3 Original Sin. Part I., Chap. IT. 4 Ibid. 
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and deserve punishment, because they were present in Adam 
and sinned in him. ‘ All the posterity of Adam’, it has been 
contended, ‘ were, in the most literal sense, already zn Adm, and 
sinned in him,—in his person; and that Adam’s sin is there- 
fore justly imputed to all his posterity. This hypothesis has 
its ground in the opinion, that the souls of children have ex- 
isted either in reality, or at least potentially, in their parents, 
and this as far back as Adam; and that in this way, the souls 
of all his posterity participate in the actions done in his person, 
although they themselves were never after conscious of such 
action. This was the doctrine of the Zraduciani, which Ter- 
tullian also professed. And it was upon this ground princi- 
pally, that the strict doctrine of imputation was maintained in 
the Latin Church; even Ambrosius placed his defence of it 
upon this basis. But this doctrine was argued with the great- 
est zeal by Augustine in opposition to Pelagius, and after his 
time was generally received in the Western Church; although 
Augustine himself was often doubtful in respect to 7raducian- 
ism. What Paul had taught in a loose, popular way, was now 
taken by Augustine and his followers in a strict, philosophical, 
and logical sense.’* 

This scheme of thought was not confined to Augustine and 
his followers. It was maintained by Arminius himself, as well 
as by his adversaries in the Synod of Dort. In relation to the 
transgression of Adam, Arminius says: ‘The whole sin is not 
peculiar to our first parents, but is common to the whole race 
of their posterity ; who, at the time when they sinned, were in 
their loins, and afterwards descended by natural generation 
from them. Sor all sinned in Adam. Whatever punishment, 
therefore, was inflicted on our first parents, has gone down 
through, and still rests on, all their posterity; so that all are 
children of wrath by nature, being obnoxious to condemnation, 
to death temporal and eternal, and to a destitution of original 
righteousness and holiness. To these evils they will remain 
eternally subject, unless they are delivered from them by Jesus 
Christ; to whom be glory forever.’ 

That such a theory should ever have obtained in the Chris- 


5Knapp’s Theology. Vol. II., Art. [X., 2 76. 
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tian world, is certainly a most impressive and instructive his- 
torical fact. It does not deserve, and, at the present day, it 
does not demand a serious refutation. But there was a period, 
when it extensively prevailed, and, having secured the authority 
of great names, especially that of Augustine, it was made the 
very test and standard of orthodoxy. All were deemed heretics 
who would not consent to bring their minds into this dark cell of 
orthodoxy ; but that time has passed away. Traces of this ab- 
surd hypothesis may, indeed, be still found in the writings of 
some of the most admired authors of modern times; they exist, 
however, only as the receding shadows of the night before the 
advancing glories of the day. 

The hypothesis in question, is not one whit less wild and 
chimerical than that of the preéxistence of the soul; which 
was adopted by Plato, and other ancient philosophers, to account 
for the natural evils of the present life. Indeed, it is little more 
than a modification of that ancient dream, for it supposes that 
an infant suffers now, because its soul existed in Adam six 
thousand years ago, and in that preéxistent state transgressed 
the law of God! It is true, that those who maintained this 
doctrine did not rest on philosophical proofs of its truth; they 
adopted the word of God, taken in its literal and strict, but not 
in its true, sense, as their guide. 

‘As the theory of Augustine’, says Dr. Knapp, (Vol. II., pp. 
48-9,) ‘rests upon a baseless hypothesis, it does not need a 
formal refutation. It was the prevailing theory among the 
schoolmen, and even throughout the sixteenth century, and 
until about the middle of the seventeenth, when it was contested 
by the French Reformed theologians, Joshua Placeeus, and 
Moses Amyraldus; who, however, were violently opposed. In 
England, too, it was contested by Thomas Burnet. The advo- 
cates of this theory endeavored to defend it by means of the 
theory of Spermatic animalcule, which arose about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. When by means of the magnifying 
glass, these spermatic animalcule were observed, the thought 
occurred, that they were the causes of impregnation. And 
some then affirmed, that the souls of all men were in Adam, 
had their seat in these invisible animalculs, participated in 
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everything he did, and consequently sinned with him.’ Alas! 
that men, that rational and immortal beings, should resort to 
such dark and desperate absurdities, rather than relinquish 
their hold on the hypothesis of the great Augustine! as great, 
surely, in the magnitude of his errors, as in the magnificence of 
his powers. How truly has it been said, that ‘God has written 
on his works, as plainly as in his word, the great lesson— Cease 
ye from man!’ Augustine truly was a great man; but Time 
is greater than Augustine. For Time, says the Master of Wis- 
dom, is ‘the great author of authors and of all authority.’ At 
this moment, at this last ‘syllable of recorded time’, the very 
least in the kingdom of heaven is, in knowledge of Christian 
doctrine, immeasurably greater, in many respects, than was 
Augustine himself. 


Tue Srconn Hyporuests. 


‘Others’, says Dr. Knapp, ‘endeavor to vindicate the di- 
vine justice by a reference to the sctentia media of God, or 
from foreknowledge of what is conditionally possible. The 
sin of Adam, they say, is imputed to us, because God foresaw 
that each of us would have committed it, if he had been in 
Adam’s stead, or placed in his cireumstances’.® It is well added, 
that ‘it is a new sort of justice, that would allow us to be pun- 
ished for sins which we never committed, or never designed to 
commit, but only might possibly have committed under certain 
circumstances.’ Such a view of the divine justice can never 
satisfy the human reason; it necessarily leads to the most mon- 
strous consequences. If we were placed in any one of ten 
thousand situations, in which others have sinned, we might 
have committed sin; God would have foreseen that we would 
commit it; and if his justice could punish us for such imagin- 
ary offences, then he might justly cause us;to suffer for a greater 
amount of transgression, than any created being could possibly 
commit. Yet this theory, wild as it is, has been maintained 
by eminent theologians. ‘Even Augustine,’ according to Dr. 
Knapp, contends, ‘that the sin of Adam is imputed propter 
consensionem, or consensum presumtum.* But this hypo- 


6 Knapp's Theology. Vol. II., p. 50. *Thid. 
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thesis, instead of vindicating the divine justice, only augments 
the difficulties it was designed to remove. 

Though an arbitrary hypothesis may be adopted, because it 
is demanded by the exigencies of an untenable system; yet the 
human mind can never find complete repose in it. On the 
contrary, it will frequently depart from such an hypothesis, 
and even embrace views inconsistent with it, in order to sustain 
the same system. The truth of this remark is illustrated by 
the course pursued by Augustine. If he had felt that the first 
hypothesis above mentioned was sufficient for the purpose of 
its adoption, he would have had no occasion for the second; 
but, as it was, he favored both of these contradictory suppo- 
sitions or theories. If all men sinned in Adam, this would 
have been a sufficient justification of this dogma, that all men 
are punished for his transgression. But whatever force the 
mind may put upon itself, and however desperately it may 
struggle to break down and demolish its fundamental convic- 
tions, it cannot train itself to rest completely satisfied in so 
monstrous a dogma as that the first act of rebellion was actu- 
ally common to Adam and all his posterity. Hence, although 
Augustine embraced this dogma, he sometimes had recourse to 
the other hypothesis, which is inconsistent with it: that is to 
say, instead of continuing to maintain that all mankind were 
present in Adam and sinned in him, he resorted to the suppo- 
sition that ¢f they had been in his place they would have com- 
mitted the same sin! Such unsteadiness in one’s position, such 
fluctuation in one’s views, is the necessary consequence of sub- 
jugating the mind to the dominion of arbitrary dogmas, instead 
of keeping it free and open to the clear and steady light of 
truth. 

Tue Tuirp Hyrornesis. 

It has also been contended, that the moral qualities of Adam 
have been transferred to his descendants; and hence God is 
just in the punishment of them. The sin of the first man, it 
has been supposed, has been actually tranferred to the mind of 
others; and, consequently, the goodness of God is not violated, 
since it is just to hold them responsible for it; as if it were as 
easy to tranfer a moral quality, or act, from one person to an- 
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other, as it is to transfer an account from one book to another. 
This theory has had its day. It took its rise in the dim twi- 
light of philosophy, when the human mind was filled with dark 
and -confused notions with respect to the nature of moral 
agency, and the true grounds of responsibility. It is now uni- 
versally rejected. It is repudiated by Edwards as well as by 
Dwight; by Dr. Wilson no less than by Dr. Beecher; and by 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton as earnestly as by that 
at New Haven. It may, therefore, be considered as perfectly 
effete. We have mentioned it here, merely with a view to il- 
lustrate the desperate straits to which the mind of man has 
been reduced, in its hopeless efforts to find a platform on which 
to justify the doctrine that infants are justly punishable, and 
are actually punished by the Father of Mercies. 


Tue Fourrn’ Hyroruests. 


‘Many have inferred the justice of imputation from the sup- 
position, that Adam was not only the xatwral or seminal, but 
also the moral head of the human race,—or even its federal 
head.’® This theory is set forth in the Westminster Confession 
of Faith ; and it is still believed by many learned and pious di- 
vines, though some of the most enlightened ministers of the Pres- 
byterian denomination do not hesitate to declare their dissent 
from that portion of the confession which teaches this doctrine. 
In relation to this doctrine, The Christian Spectator says,—‘ Mr. 
Barnes frankly acknowledges that as he understands that for- 
mulary, he has departed from the confession of faith.’® And 
again, it says, ‘The Larger Catechism declares, that “all men 
Sinnep éz him (Adam) and Fett with him in that first trans- 
gression.” This is the doctrine of ¢mputation as held by the 
old Calvinists. The meaning of the passage is perfectly plain. 
No language can declare more expressly, that Adam’s act with 
its 2ll-descent, were truly and properly that of his descendants.’ ” 
From the manner in which the Spectator has spoken of this 
part of the formulary of the Presbyterian Church, and especi- 
ally from the manner in which it has emphasised its words, it 
seems that it considered that formulary as teaching the first 


s Ibid. 9 The Christian Spectator, for June, 1831. 10 Thid. 
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theory above mentioned, or that which maintains the actual 
presence of Adam’s posterity in him, and truly sinning in him. 
Indeed, where hypotheses are so arbitrary, and so destitute of 
any clearly defined boundaries in the nature of things, it is 
very difficult to keep them from running together in our 
thoughts and language. 

According to this hypothesis, the posterity of Adam are made 
to participate in his sin, to become liable to the punishment de- 
nounced against it, in consequence of a divine constitution by 
which he was appointed the federal head of the human race. 
According to the theologians who hold this hypothesis, Adam 
was appointed ‘to stand as the moral head of his posterity’, 
and so they were ‘ treated as one with him, as standing or falling 
with him.’" This ‘arbitrary constitution’, says Edwards, was 
‘not injurious’ to Adam’s posterity; but, on the contrary, it 
‘truly expresses the goodness of its Author towards them.’ ” 
Let us see how this is attempted to be shown. 

It expresses the goodness of its Author to men, says Edwards, 
‘because there was a greater tendency to a happy issue in such 
an appointment, than if every one had been appointed to stand 
for himself; especially on two accounts. (1.) That Adam had 
stronger motives to watchfulness than his posterity would have 
had; in that not only his own eternal welfare lay at stake, but 
also that of all his posterity. (2.) Adam was in a state of com- 
plete manhood when his trial began.’ ® 

First, the constitution for which Edwards contends, is an ex- 
pression of the divine goodness; because ¢¢ presented stronger 
motives to obedience, than if it had merely suspended the eternal 
destiny of Adam alone on his conduct. The eternal welfare 
of all his posterity was staked on his obedience; and, having 
this stupendous motive before him, he would be more likely to 
preserve his allegiance to his Maker, than if the motive had 
been less powerful. The magnitude of the motive, says Ed- 
wards, is one grand circumstance which evinces the goodness of 
God in the establishment of such a constitution. If this be 
true, it is very easy to see how the Almighty might have made 
a vast improvement in his own constitution. He might have 


11 Edwards on Original Sin. Part IV., Chap. II. "Ibid. Ibid. 
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made the motive to obedience still stronger, and thereby made 
the appointment or covenant still better. Instead of suspend- 
ing merely the eternal destiny of the human race on the con- 
duct of the first man, he might also have staked the eternal 
fate of the universe upon it. According to the principle of 

Edwards, what a vast, what a wonderful improvement would 

this have been in the divine constitution for the government of 
the world! 

Again, the scheme which Edwards advocates, is condemned 
out of his own mouth. If this scheme was better than another, 
because its motives are stronger, why did not God make it still 
more worthy of his goodness, by rendering its motives still more 
powerful and efficacious? Edwards admits, nay, he insists, 
that God might easily have rendered these motives perfectly 
efficacious and successful. He repeatedly declares, that if God 
had pleased, he could have prevented sin from rising in the 
breast of the first man, ‘ by giving such influence of his Spirit, 
as would have been absolutely effectual to hinder it.’ If the 
goodness of a constitution, then, is to be determined by the 
strength of its motives, as the argument in question says it is, 
then are we bound to pronounce that for which Edwards con- 
tends radically defective, and, as such, unworthy of the benevo- 
lence of the Deity. And if we are not to judge of its goodness, 
according to the strength of its motives, then the argument of 
Edwards is false. In one word, the followers of Edwards must 
either condemn the constitution he advocates, or they must cease 
to advocate it on the ground of the superior strength of its 
motives. 

The same thing may be very clearly shown from another 
point of view. Let us suppose that God had established such 
a constitution, that if Adam persevered in obedience, then all 
his posterity should be confirmed in holiness and happiness, 
and if he fell, he should fall only for himself. Would not such 
an appointment, we ask, have been ‘ more likely’ to have been 
attended with a happy issue’, than that for which Edwards 
contends? Let us suppose again, that such a constitution had 
been established, as to secure the obedience of Adam and all 
his posterity, which Edwards admits might very easily have 
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been done; wonld not this also have been ‘ more likely to have 
been attended with a happy issue’? Nay, would it not have 
made certain of a more happy result? Why, then, was not 
such a constitution established ¢ It would, most assuredly, have 
been an infinitely clearer and more beautiful expression of the 
divine goodness. If we are to judge of the goodness of a con- 
stitution, as Edwards does, from the antecedent probability of 
its being followed by a happy result, his philosophy easily.furn- 
ishes an unspeakably better constitution than that which he 
ascribes to God. The truth is, that the advocates of such a 
scheme should never venture before the tribunal of reason at 
all; they should never bring their system into contact with the 
divine Goodness. 1t will not stand such atest. Their only 
safe policy is to insist, as they usually,do, that we do not 
know what is consistent, or what is an expression, of the divine 
attributes, in its arrangements for the government of the 
world. 

The vindication of the divine goodness by Edwards is, we 
think, exceedingly weak. All it amounts to is this, that his 
scheme is an expression of the goodness of God, because, in 
certain respects, it is better than a scheme which the Supreme 
Ruler of the world might have established. He does not show 
it is the best possible scheme; but, on the contrary, his philos- 
ophy shows that it might be greatly improved in thevery re- 
spects in which he supposes its excellency to consist. In other 
words. he contends that God has displayed his goodness in the 
appointment of such a constitution, because he might have 
made a worse! This is not to express, but to deny, the abso- 
lute infinite goodness of God. It is not to manifest its glory to 
the eye of reason, but to shroud it in clouds of darkness. 

Edwards also says, that ‘the goodness of God in such a con- 
stitution with Adam appears in this:—‘ That if there had been 
no Sovereign gracious establishment at all, but God had pro- 
ceeded only on the basis of mere justice, and had gone no fur- 
ther than this required, he might have demanded of Adam and 
all his posterity, that they should perform perfect perpetual 
obedience, without ever failing in the least instance, on pain of 
eternal death ; and might have made this demand without the 
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promise of any positive reward for their obedience.’ (The ital- 
ies are all his own.) On this passage, we have to remark, that 
it is built wholly on unfounded assumptions. It is frequently 
said, we are aware, that if it had not been for the redemption 
of the world by a ‘ Sovereign gracious’ dispensation, the whole 
race of mankind might have been justly exposed to the torments 
of hell forever. But we have never seen the proof of such a 
doctrine. For aught we know, if there had been no salvation 
through Christ, as a part of the present system of the world, 
then would there have been no other part of such a system. 
We are not told, and we do not know, what it would have 
been consistent with the justice of God to do, in relation to the 
world, if there had been no remedy provided for its restoration. 
Perhaps it would never have been created at all. All that we 
know in relation to the matter is, that the whole constitution 
and government of the world is precisely such as God has estab- 
lished. What changes His attributes might have made in other 
parts of the system, on the supposition that a great integral 
portion of it had been omitted, we do not know, and therefore 
we should not presume to determine. The work of Christ is 
the great sun and centre of the system, as it actually exists; 
and if this had been struck out of the original grand design, we 
cannot say that the planets would have been created only to 
wander in eternal darkness. We shall require evidence, both 
clear and strong, before we can be made to believe, that the 
justice of God, to say nothing of his goodness, could permit him 
to create man, foreknowing that he would transgress his law, 
and yet, for a single act of disobedience, doom him and all his 
posterity to eternal death. We do not like those vindications 
of the goodness of God, which consists in drawing horrid and 
black pictures of his justice, and then assuring us, that his infi- 
nite mercy has warded off its terrible inflictions. Such good- 
ness may be brighter in its manifestations, than the gloomy 
pictures of a world sunk in eternal ruins, without hope and 
without remedy ; but it awakens no glad response in the human 
soul. It leaves all its chords untouched, save by the wailings 
of despair. 
This is not all. The most astounding feature in this vindi- 
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cation of the divine goodness still remains to be noticed. Ed- 
wards tells us, that the constitution in question was good, be- 
cause it was more likely to have had a happy issue, than if each 
and every man had been appointed to stand or to fall for him- 
self alone. But when this constitution was established, by the 
sovereign will of God, the conduct of Adam was perfectly fore- 
seen by Him. At the very time when He established this con- 
stitution, he foresaw, with perfect and absolute certainty, what 
would be the conduct of Adam. He knew that the great fed- 
eral head, so appointed by his good pleasure, would transgress 
his law, and, by virtue of that constitution, bring down the 
curse of eternal death on all his posterity. Amazing goodness! 
to promise eternal life to the human race, on a condition 
which He foreknew the federal head and representative would 
certainly not perform! Wonderful boodness! to threaten 
eternal death to all mankind, on a condition which He foresaw 
would certainly be fulfilled ! 

This view cannot be evaded, by asserting that the: same dif- 
ficulty attaches to the fact, that God created Adam foreseeing 
that he would fall. His foreknowledge did not necessitate the 
fall of Adam. It left him free, as God had created him. Life 
and death were set before him, and his fate was in his own 
hands. He had the power to stand, and he had the power to 
fall. He could have no right to complain of God, if, under 
such a dispensation, he should choose to rebel, and incur the 
penalty of the law. But, if the scheme of Edwards be true, 
the descendants of Adam did not have their fate in their own 
hands. It did not depend on their own choice. It was forced 
upon them, it was necessitated, by that divine constitution which 
had indissolubly connected their awful destiny, their temporal 
and eternal ruin, with the transgression of one man. And this 
constitution, inseparably binding such awful consequences to 
an event which was perfectly certain to the divine Mind, is 
called ‘ a true expression of the goodness of its Author’ towards 
the human race! It may be a true manifestation of predestina- 
rian justice; it is certainly not a very striking exhibition of 
perfect goodness. 

Let us suppose, that a great prince should promise his sub- 
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jects, that on the happening of a certain event, over which they 
had no control, he would confer all the favors in his power upon 
them. Let us also suppose, that he should at the same time 
declare that if the event did not happen, he would cast them 
into prison, bind them in chains, and inflict the greatest imag- 
inable tortures upon them during the remainder of their exist- 
ence. Let us supposse again, that at the very time he was thus 
making known his gracious intentions to his subjects, he knew 
perfectly well that the event in question would not take place. 
According to his certain foreknowledge, the event fails, and 
the penalty of the law, of the ‘arbitrary constitution’, is in- 
flicted upon them. They are cast into prison; they are bound 
in chains; and they are perpetually tormented with the great- 
est of all imaginable evils. Not because they have transgressed 
the law, or the sovereign constitution, but because an event has 
not taken place over which they had no control. Who would 
call such a ruler a good prince?’ Who could conceive of amore 
odious and dreadful tyrant? But we submit it to the candid 
reader, if he be not a fair image and representation of the 
Author of the constitution, whose goodness has been so highly 
commended to our admiration. 


Tue Firru Hyrporuesis. 


The last hypothesis proceeds on the supposition, that a erea- 
ture may be ‘justly exposed to the wrath of God’ on account 
of what it brought into the world with it, and in regard to 
which it possessed no knowledge, had exercised no agency, and 
had given no consent. It is not strange, that every attempt to 
establish such a dogma on a basis of reason, should give rise to 
wild and fantastical devices. Nor is it at all surprising, that 
the human mind should be able to find repose in none of the 
means, which have been adopted to explain what is really so 
inexplicable. 


As reason advances, all such hypotheses seem déstined to re- 
cede. Some of them have already vanished, and the clouds at-- 
tending all of them have gradually melted away before the 
slow, but irresistible, progress of Christian light and knowledge. 
The theories which have been more recently employed, in order 
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to explain the condition of the infant world, are far more intel- 
ligible than those which we have noticed ; and, consequently, 
they are far more easily combatted. And besides, they have 
admitted eleménts of truth into their construction which destroy 
their coherency, and impair their strength. The intelligence 
of the Christian world, in rising above the dark element of feel- 
ing in which the foregoing hypotheses originated, has caught a 
glimpse of great truths which have gradually disengaged it from 
their influence. 

This is easily illustrated. [Edwards maintained the imputa- 
tion of Adam’s sin to his posterity ; but he did not suppose that 
infants, being innocent, were punished for the sin of another. 
He supposed them to bring an evil nature, a corrupt disposi- 
tion, into the world with them, which deserved punishment. 
He declared that they participated in Adam’s sin, by reason of 
the constituted oneness established between him and themselves; 
but he did not justify their punishment on this ground alone. 
He felt the necessity of finding a sin in infants themselves, be- 
fore he could justify their sufferings. Hence, he hag said, ‘1 
am humbly of opinion, that if any have supposed the children 
of Adam to come into the world with a double guilt, one guilt 
of Adam’s sin, another the guilt arising from their having a 
corrupt heart, they have not so well conceived of the matter.’ 
The guz/t a man has upon his soul at first existence, is one and 
simple, viz: the guilt of the original apostacy, the guilt of the 
sin by which the species first rebelled against God. This, and 
the guilt arising from the depraved disposition of the heart, are 
not to be looked upon as two things, distinctly imputed and 
charged upon men in the sight of God.’ This language, it 
seems to us, must appear dark and unintelligible to most men. 
We come into the world with the guilt of the original act of 
apostacy upon our souls, and with the guilt of a corrupt nature 
within us; and yet they are not two, but only one and the 
same guilt! What arbitrary meaning may be forced upon such 
language, in order to render it clear and intelligible, is is diffi- 
cult to conceive. If they are not distinct, but one and the 
same, Edwards might certainly have set forth his doctrine in a 


14 Original Sin. Part II, Ch. Ii. 
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far more simple and comprehensible form. He might have 
said, that the sin which is imputed to us, and for which we are 
punished, is the corrupt nature of the heart. He need have 
said nothing about our guilt, or, in other words} about our lia- 
bleness to punishment, on account of the first act of rebellion. 
Ifdnstead of seeming to keep up the idea of a double guilt in. 
his language, he had uniformly confined himself to one guilt, is 
it not evident, that his statements would have been far more 
clear and satisfactory? We think this will be conceded, for 
such js the course pursued by his followers at the present day. 
In the work of Dr. Woods on ‘ Native Depravity, we hear of 
only one guilt; and that is, the guilt which arises from the in- 
herent depravity of the heart. ‘This is clear and intelligible. 
The idea of a mysterious union between Adam and all his pos- 
terity is dropped; and we are no longer perplexed with the 
cumbrous machinery, not unlike the cycles and epicycles of the 
old astronomy, which Edwards employs to explain the govern- 
ment of the moral world. We thank Dr. Woods for the clear- 
ness and precision with which he has set forth his views. The 
trumpet no longer gives an uncertain sound, and we know pre- 
cisely how to prepare for the battle. 

The fifth hypothesis, concerning original sin, will illustrate 
this remark, that the views of its author and its advocates are 
becoming more distinct, and consequently more comprehensible. 
We have said, that certain elements of truth have more clearly 
infused themselves into the old theories, and destroyed their 
coherency. 3ut old prejudices are not easily abandoned. 
Hence, the mind has merely adopted new hypotheses in order 
to reconcile its old dogmas with its new convictions. Let us 
mark its course, and watch the origin and nature of its con: 
victions. 

A necessary sin is a contradiction in terms. We can never 
be justly punished for that in regard to which we have exer- 
cised no agency, and given no consent. Sin must be voluntary, 
or it cannot exist. It is of the very essence of sin, that it be an 
exercise of the will, or a habit of the will formed by repeated 
exercises. A principle so clear and undeniable as this, however 
it may be obscured by false systems for a while, cannot be for- 
2 
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ever excluded from the human mind. Accordingly, it has man- 
ifested itself in the bosom of the old theology, and caused its 
power to he felt. It has been seen, that nothing can be a man’s 
sin, or that for which he deserves punishment, unless it origin- 
ate in his own will. 

But how is this new idea, or rather this renewed idea, to be 
reconciled with the old dogma, that infants are justly exposed 
to the wrath of God? This venerable and awe-inspiring dogma 
must be maintained, under the fearful pains and penalties of 
heresy ; and yet it cannot be denied that sin must be volwatary, 
that it must depend on the will of the sinner. How are these 
elements of thought, then, seemingly so discordant, to be recon- 
ciled and made to hang together in the same mind? Shall we 
be told, that the sin which the unconscious infant brings into 
the world with it, is a voluntary thing, and therefore justly 
punishable? Yes, we shall be told even this, or anything else, 
before the mind will consent to relinquish the dogma to which 
it has Leen so long attached. We shall not only be told, that 
‘the great crime of which infants are guilty from the womb’, 
is a voluntary offence, but this will be demonstrated by a pro- 
cess of logic. Thus, says the distinguished divine who has 
found infants ‘guilty of'a great crime,’— This corruption, though 
natural, is yet voluntary and culpable. What! is common 
sense dethroned? Is the light of reason extinguished? No, a 
process of reasoning has merely usurped its place. This orig. 
inal wickedness, we are told, ‘is voluntary in its effects, in the 
numberless actual sins proceeding from it: and 7f the acts that 
Sreely flow from these principles are voluntary, the principles 
must be of the same nature.” It is thus, that original sin is 
proved to be ‘ voluntary,’ and therefore ‘culpable.’ It is thus, 
that a truly learned and pious divine would reconcile the tenct 
that infants, on account of what they bring into the world with 
them, are justly exposed to the displeasure of God, with the 
truth that all sin is voluntary in its nature! 


Tue Stxtm Hyrornests. 
But to descend to later times. The great truth, that sin 
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an actual transgression of the law of God, is beginning to be 
universally recognized. It has found an entrance into some of 
those minds, which firmly believe that infants are justly pun- 
ished for their ill-descent. ‘Sin’, says one who maintains this 
doctrine, ‘is something which has a positive existence. ‘I 
know of no sin in the empire of Jehovah except this. When 
we say that men are sinners, we mean to say, they are the deers 
and perpetrators of this foul decd. Ave infants, then, the doers 
of the foul deed of wickedness? Yes, we are gravely told, ‘in- 
fants make themselves sinners as really as adults.’ They are 
the dvers of wickedness. But how is this possible? Can they 
actually sin, or transgress the law of God, as soon as they come 
into the world, and before they are made to suffer? Certainly 
they can, says this learned divine; they possess that sin which 
‘consists in a supremely sc//ish spirit... He finds their sin in 
‘those internal operativiis or emotions of the mind, which ean 
be compared with a rule of nature. Those little cbullitions of 
passion, those little bubbles of emotion, which are supposed to 
arise in the infant mind at the very instant of its creation, are 
what constitutes its actual transgression of the law of God! It 
must be so. For ‘if every human being possesses at birth an 
immaterial and immortal soul, he is a¢ the very instant of his 
creation, capable of possessing a moral character, and is from 
nature a moral and accountable being, uuder a law which he 
either obeys or transgresses.” ‘Tf infants belong to the children 
of men; if they have a heart and sow/, then trom the moment 
they are human and descendants of Adam, they are sinners.’ 
In all this, the author agrees with President Edwards, that 
every being endowed with the powers or faculties of a moral 
agent, must possess some moral character from the moment of 
its creation. It must possess either a principle of true holiness, 
or of true sinfulness. There is ‘no medium’ between the two. 
Thus, according to Edwards, Adam was endowed with a prin- 
ciple of true holiness, which constituted him righteous in the 
highest sense of the word, at the very moment of his creation. 
But while Dr. Spring holds that all moral agents must either 
be holy or sinful, at the very first moment of their existence, 


16 Dr. Spring, of New York. 
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he places this necessity on a very different ground from Ed- 
wards. If infants are the ‘children of men’, says he, ‘then are 
they from nature under a law which they either obey or trans- 
gress.’ He does not relish the idea of a created sinfulness, and 
hence, in order to render infants punishable, he sets them to 
the commission of actual sin as soon as they come into exist- 
ence! What they bring into the world with them, is not their 
sin, but then they begin to sin the very instant they are cre 
ated! ‘Upon this principle’, he boasts, ‘there is no difficulty 
as respects infants’ physical depravity.’ No, truly, this difficulty 
is certainly escaped. He is no longer straitened by the great 
difficulty of maintaining an uncreated sinfulness or holiness. 
3ut has he not escaped from the difficulty of his position, merely 
by running from one absurdity into another / 
There is no sin, says he, nothing deserving of punishment 
under the universal government of Jehovah, except an actual 


transgression of the law. What, then, is the conclusion to 


which he comes? Does he not see the necessity of abandoning 
the dogma, that infants are exposed to divine wrath? By no 
means. It would be an awful heresy to release the poor little 
creatures from the fearful doom which a self-styled orthodoxy 
has prepared for them. Rather than do this, he makes the dis- 
covery so long concealed from the universe, that infants actually 
transgress the law of God at the very instant of their crea- 
tion! They are justly exposed to divine wrath, not because 
they sinned in Adam, not because God foresaw that they would 
have sinned if they had been in Adam’s place, not because the 
moral turpitude of Adam was transferred to them, and not be- 
cause Adam was their federal head and representative ; but be- 
cause they do actually and knowingly sin before their eyes are 
opened on the light of day or the law of God! Such are the 
hypotheses, which even learned men will embrace rather than ad- 
mit a doubt of their own orthodoxy, or incur the awful suspi- 
cion of a taint of heresy. Such is the wild fancy, the dark in- 
coherent dream, to which even gifted minds will surrender 
themselves willing captives, rather than forsake the monstrous 
abortions of night and darkness, which a sectarian spirit and a 
sectarian training, heightened by manifold associations, and 
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confirmed by a variety of interests, has rendered sacred to them, 
and, to their flaming zeal, made more glorious objects of contem- 
plation, than the pure great light of reason itself, or the holy 
guidance of God’s word. 

Tue Seventa Hyrornests. 

In the year 1845, an Assay on Native Depravity was pub- 
lished by Dr. Woods, Professor of Christian Theology in the 
Seminary at Andover. The premium which had been offered 
for the best essay on the subject, was awarded to this produc- 
tion by three distinguished Presidents of different colleges. It 
is, perhaps, as able a defence of the doctrine of the sinfulness 
of infants, as held by the school to which the author belongs, 


as could be constructed. We shall bestow a brief examination 
on this work, in so far as it attempts to reconcile the goodness 
of God with the suffering of infants. 

The able and learned author is evidently perplexed, and 
sadly perplexed, with the idea that there must be an actual, 
positive sinfulness in infants, in order to justify the awful pun- 
ishments which, according to his system, are due to them. He 


can discover no mode of escape from the difficulties of his posi- 
tion, except the adoption of the theory that infants, from the 
very first, possess a moral character which consists in an op- 
position to the divine law, and which, therefore, renders them 
justly obnoxious to the infliction of the divine wrath. On this 
subject, he shall be allowed to speak for himself. 

‘To suppose that children are in some small degree’, says he, 
‘moral agents from the first, and have incipient moral emotions, 
agrees best with the general representations of Scripture, and 
the general aspect of things in divine providence ; both of which 
indicate that the offspring of human parents are human beings,— 
beings of the same nature with their parents, belonging to the 
same race, under the same moral administration, and possess- 
ing the elements of the same character. All these indications 
of the word and providence of God would seem quite incon- 
gruous, if human beings, for a considerable time after the com- 
mencement of life, were totally destitute of moral qualities, and 
of all present relation: to a moral government. But if they are 
considered as having, from the first, some feeble beginning of 
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moral affection, and of course the beginning of moral charac- 
ter, then the representations of Scripture and the conduct of 
divine Providence appear perfectly consistent and just. This 
view of the subject weuld at once relieve the difficulty which ts 
generally thought to attend the fact that infant children suffer 
and die. Some suppose they suffer and die as irrational.ani- 
mals do, without any reference to a moral law or the principles 
of a moral government. A strange supposition, indeed, that 
human beings should for a time be ranked with beings which 
are not human, that is, mere animals! Children are repre- 
sented in a very different light in the word of God. Now this 
strange supposition is made on the assumption, that ¢éafant 
children are capable of ino unholy Jeelings, that they have no 
personal depravity,—nothing in any degre of the nature of 
sin. For if they have this even in the lowest degree,—if the 
eye of God sees in them any emotions, however feeble, which 
are in their nature wrong, and so are the commencement of a 
blame-worthy character; then they suffer as other human 
beings do, on account of sin. And so the affirmation, that “by 
the offence of one all are constituted sinners,” and that “death 
comes upon all men because that all have sinned,” are to be 
taken in the most obvious sense, without excepting any part of 
the human race. Jere, as well as in various other places, we 
are told, that the affections we bring into the world with us, 
are sinful, and justify the sufierings of infants. They show 
these sufferings to be just, and therefore not inconsistent with 
the goodness of God. But if there is any sinfulness in these in- 
born affections, as they are called, it is certainly an absolutely 
necessitated sinfulness. We could no more have avoided it, 
than we could have avoided our own creation. How, then, can 
we be justly punishalile for it 4 

In reply to this question, Dr. Woods says, ‘The fact is, that 
moral good and evil, virtue and vice, lie in the affections or 
moral acts themselves, considered in their own nature. It were 
easy to prove that this is the case, and that on any other prin- 
ciple there can be no such things as virtue or vice, holiness or 
sin, in the universe. But this has been so fully proved by Ed- 
wards and others, and is indeed so perfectly obvious to our own 
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consciences, that I shall take it as a settled matter.’ Again, 
he says, that Edwards, in his work on the Will, has shown that 
if we deny this principle, it would exclude all virtue and vice 
from the world. ‘ His reasoning on this subject’, says he, ‘is a 
very striking example of the reductio ad absurdum. No one 
can resist the force of his argument in any other way than by 
refusing to consider it.’ Now, it is very true, as Edwards 
says, that the essence of the virtue and vice of dispositions of 
the heart, and acts of the will, Zées tn their own nature. No 
one can doubt that the essence of virtue and vice consists in 
their own nature; and we needed no demonstration to convince 
us of the truth of a proposition, which, as Dr. Woods says, is 
‘so perfectly obvious to our own consciences’, or rather con- 
sciousness. The nature of virtue and vice, it is most true, con- 
sists ‘in their own nature’. This is as perfectly clear to our 
reason as it was to that of Dr. Woods. But what is this 
nature? We answer, that for one thing, 7¢ must be voluntary. 
If anything is necessarily caused in us, it cannot be our virtue 
or our vice; we can neither be justly rewarded nor punished 
for it. The very nature of virtue and vice, then, is denied, 
when it is asserted, that they may be created in the mind, or 
necessarily produced by agencies over which we have no 
control.” 

Edwards says, that ‘the whole of his proposition is exceed- 
ingly important, on account of the negative part, or incidental 
proposition it contains, viz: The essence of virtue and vice lies 
not in their cause.’ It is also perfectly true, that the essence of 
virtue and vice lies not in its cause. The essence of everything 
lies in its essence, and not in its cause. What, then, is the 
scope and design of this most extraordinary proposition? It is 
obvious. The essence of virtue and vice does not lie in their 
cause; aud hence, we should not consider their cause, in order 
to determine their essence. We should simply look at their 
nature, and ask no questions about their origin or cause. No mat- 
ter how we come by our dispositions and acts, yet they may be our 


1 Essay, p. 159. 18 Thid., p. 157. 


19This doctrine of Edwards is discussed in Bledsoe’s Theodicy. Part I. 
Chap. Ii. 
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virtue and vice! Adam had true virtue and holiness created 
in him; and all his descendants come into the world, with a 
true sinfulness absolutely and unconditionally produced in 
them! The obvious design is, then, to shape and mould our 
ideas of virtue and vice, so as to agree with the scheme of ne- 
cessity. And if the views of Edwards be correct, they are per- 
fectly conformable to the most absolute fatality of which the 
mind can form any conception. He strains his idea of virtue, 
to make it agree with the creation of it in the first man, by the 
hand of the Almighty; and his idea of vice, to bring it into a 
conformity with the dispositions necessarily produced in all his 
descendants. Thus, he supposes, that good or evil dispositions 
are planted in the hearts of men by natare itself; and what, he 
truly says, ‘is natural is undoubtedly necessary, nature being 
prior to all acts of the will whatever.’ Thus, instead of adapt- 
ing his scheme of necessity to the ideas of virtue and vice, holi- 
ness and sin, he has made these conform to an absolute scheme 
of fatalism. It was, as we lave seen, the great fundamental 
error of his philosophy, that: it recognized and adopted a neces- 
sary holiness and a necessary sin. 

It is a great mistake to suppose, that Edwards saved the in- 
terests of virtue and a moral government, by teaching a modi- 
fied form of necessity. It is said that he does not use the term 
to produce in connection with the causation of human volitions 
and virtue; and that he did not suppose they could be really 
produced in us. Most persons have supposed, that if God pro- 
duced the whole of an act in us, it would not be our virtue, nor 
even our act, but a mere passive impression; in other words, 
that a necessarily produced volition or virtue, is a contradiction 
in terms. Hence, it has been a great difticulty with them, how 
far the divine ageney could go in the production of our acts, 
without destroying our free-agency. But Edwards labored un- 
der no such difficulty. He could easily conceive, that an act 
might be wholly produced in us by God, and yet be our act 
and virtue. ‘In efficacious grace’, says he, ‘ we are not merely 
passive, nor yet does God do some, and we do the rest. But 
Gcd does all, en\ we do all. God produces all,and we act all. 


Inquiry. Part IT., See. 4. 
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For that is what God produces, viz: our own acts. God is the 
only proper author and fountain; we are the only proper 
actors.’** He should rather have said, that God is the only 
proper actor, and we only the theatres in which his power 
is manifested. 

The leading idea of Dr. Woods is by no means a novelty. 
Since the time of Augustine, it has been argued that the nature 
of infants is sinful in the true sense of the word, because they 
manifest sinful passions and emotions. Augustine says, ‘I have 
seen a child that could not speak, full of envy, and turn pale 
with anger at another that was suckling along with it’. . . ‘I 
sinned in my infancy, and although I do not remember what I 
then did, I learn it from the conduct of others at the same age.’ 
Now, are these passions, or emotions, sinful in their spontane- 
ous workings in the breast of infancy? Augustine, Calvin, Ed- 
wards, Woods, and many others belonging to the same school, 
allege that they are really and truly sinful, and consequently 
deserving of punishment. Surely, then, the amiable affections, 
the sweet beaming smile of infancy answering to the tenderness 
of a mother’s love, will be permitted to furnish some slight in- 
dication of a virtuous disposition. Surely, some of those attrac- 
tive natural qualities of the young ruler mentioned in the Gos- 
pel, which induced our Saviour to love him, will be permitted 
to partake of the nature of true virtue. We shall be disap- 
pointed, if we expect any such admission, or any such consis- 
tency. If we speak of the amiable and lovely qualities of hu- 
man nature, as partaking of the nature of true virtue, we are 
always answered by these divines, that these are mere instinc- 
tive principles,—natural affections,—which are purely spon- 
taneous and involuntary in their operations, and are, therefore, 
not at all virtuous in the true and proper sense of the word. 
We believe this position to be perfectly correct; and for the 
very same reason, that we deny the natural affections of an in- 
fant to be virtuous, do we deny its angry passions to be sinful. 
Both are instinctive—both are spontaneous—both are natural 
and not acquired—and both are destitute of any moral charac- 
ter whatsoever. We could as soon believe that the fury of a 


21The Works of Edwards. Vol. VII., p. 466. 
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wild beast is sinful, as that the angry passions of a little infant, 
to whom God’s law is necessarily unknown, could expose it to 
the awful penalty of eternal wrath. 

It is very common for those, who set out from unsound pre- 
mises to sacrifive their logical consistency in order to save their 
feelings from too great a shock. This is very often the case in 
relation to the doctrine of original sin. Thus, although Dr. 
Woods maintains the position that natural depravity is really 
sinful, and that which reconciles the sufferings of infants with 
the goodness of God, he yet shrinks from the idea that they are 
actually punished for it. He has evidently not succeeded in 
reconciling his scheme to his own goodness. He admits, nay, 
he insists, that they deserve punishment; but he is not so clearly 
satisfied of this, that he can see it inflicted on them without 
being disturbed. Hence, he endeavors to effect a union and 
harmony between the harshness of his doct;ine and the gentle- 
ness of his heart, by resorting to the hypothesis, that although 
original sin deserves punishment, yet God never punishes it, 
except in so far as it is manifested in the conduct of the ac- 
tual transgressor. ‘In the divine government’, says he, ‘ dis- 
position is a fact treated as morally wrong, only as developed 
in action, and as thus made visible to those who are the subjects 
of that government. We cannot doubt that a government 
which is addressed to conscience must be administered in this 
manner.” This native disposition is wrong, sinful, and really 
deserves punishment; but as moral government is addressed to 
conscience, it must treat this sinful disposition, not as it is in 
itself, but as it is developed in action. Otherwise, it would 
deal with an invisible sin, which would not come home to the 
conscience of mankind, and show the justice of the divine wrath 
that is pointed at it. Is it not evident, that the doctrine of 
Dr. Woods is inconsistent with the dictates of his own con- 
science? He pronounces the native depravity of infants to be 
really and truly sinful, but he cannot exactly acquiesce in the 
punishment of this sin as it is in itself; this would not bring 
the justice of the divine government home to the conscience of 
man ; and hence, original sin must be developed in action, before 
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the punishinent of it can commend itself to ‘every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God.’ 

It is admitted by Dr. Woods, that sin is a transgression of 
the law; for this is the language of revelation itself. But he 
says that the word avomwa, here rendered transgression, ‘has 
not so exclusively an active sense, as is sometimes thought’. 
Suppose it has not, it is sufficient that it sometimes has an ac- 
tive sense. It may mean, says he, not only actual, positive 
transgression of law, but, as our Catechism well expresses it, a 
want of conformity to law. If we are destitute of anything 
which we shouid have in a state of perfect conformity with the 
law, we are chargeable with avoyza. Now what is the mean- 
ing of the expression, almost universally adopted by Christian 
divines, that man_ is born destitute of holiness? Toliness is 
conformity to the divine law. And if man is naturally desti- 
tute of holiness, he is destitute of conformity to law. But this 
cannot with any propriety be said of one who is not in any 
sense under law. And if one is under law, and is destitute of 
holiness, he is avoyevs, a sinner. Such is the argument of Dr. 
Woods. 

We might very well say that there are many living creatures 
in the world, which are destitute of a conformity to the moral 
law, and yet are not sinners. But it would be replied to this, 
that such creatures are not under a moral law, and therefore 
they cannot be sinners; whereas infants are under a law, and 
therefore may be sinners. If they are under a moral law, and 
a law which, in the sense of the Apostle, they have transgress- 
ed; why should they not be punished for such transgression of 
the law? Dr. Woods says they are punished for this very trans- 
gression, for this avosza, even before it is developed in action; 
and on this principle he reconciles the suffering and death of 
the smallest infants, without any exception in the whole human 
race, with the goodness and justice of God.* That is, they are 
actually punished for this inborn avosza, But he cannot stand 
up to this doctrine; and hence, he tells us on another page, 
‘that there can be no such thing as reward or punishment 
actually dispensed to a moral being, whose heart is not. devel- 
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oped in some kind of exercise’. 


©... This avoma ‘can never 
be recompensed, aside from its outgoings in action.’ It is, then, 
actually punished with suffering and death in the very youngest 
infants, before it is developed in action; and yet it never can 
be actually punished in them, until their hearts are developed 
in action! Can we, with Dr. Woods, call these different, but 
not conflicting, views of the same subject? We shall, then, 
leave this transgression of the law, which is actually punished, 
and yet cannot be punished! which is a transgression of the law, 
and, as such, justly exposed to its penalty, and yet can never 
be justly punished until it breaks out into a transgression of 
the law! | 

The argument of Dr. Woods proceeds on the principle of 
Edwards, that there is no medium between sin and holiness in 
those who are created under the moral law. If they are not 
conformed to the law, they ave sinners. If they are destitute 
of holiness, they are chargeable with sin. We have already re- 
futed this doctrine ;* and we shall, in this place, offer only one 
additional remark upon it. It is this: If this doctrine be true, 
then if God does not create moral agents with a principle of 
holiness in their hearts, he must create them with a principle 
of sin; if he does not endow them with a holy, he must endow 
them with a sinful, nature. But God does not endow infants 
with holiness ; and hence, according to the doctrine in question, 
he must create them with a sinful nature. 

But the great principle of Dr. Woods, and that in which he 
seems to triumph with the greatest confidence, yet remains to 
be noticed. ‘The nature of the disposition’, he has over and 
over again declared, ‘is determined from the nature of the ex- 
ercises and actions to which it leads’.* ‘Who ean think’, he 
explicitly demands, ‘that an act is wrong when the dispost- 
tion from which it proceeds, is not wrong’? This avosea, 
this inborn transgression of the law, ‘produces and developes 
itself in action ;’ and we cannot look upon the sinful actions 
caused by it, without conceiving it to be sinful in its own 
nature. Large portions of his work are based on this great 
principle, as he esteems it; and they are, no doubt, by far the 
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most plausible and taking portions of it to those who are not 
accustomed to close and accurate thought. 

Every virtuous act of the mind, then, must be produced by a 
virtuous disposition or propensity, and every vicious act by a 
vicious disposition or propensity. This principle, it is true, is 
laid down by President Edwards in his great work on Original 
Sin ; and he there claims for it, the approbation of the common 
sentiment of mankind.” But Edwards himself has exposed its 
fallacy in another connexion. Let us see, if this cannot be 
clearly shown. 

We have, at present, to do with only one branch of the prin- 
ciple in question, namely: that every sinful act of the will 
must be produced by an antecedent sinful disposition or pro- 
pensity. Is this true? No, says Edwards, in his great work 
on the Will. A vicious act of the mind, says he, consists in its 
own nature, and need not be ascribed to any thing vicious or 
faulty in us, as its ‘origin or cause. Tf we must suppose the 
existence of ‘something faulty’ in us, in order to account for 
our faulty or vicious act; then, by parity of reason, he says, 
we must suppose the existence of some other antecedent vicious 
thing, in order to account for that vicious cause; and so on ad 
infinitum. Thus, he concludes, ‘we must drive faultlessness 
back from step to step, from a lower cause to a higher, 7x ¢nfin- 
itum ; and that is thoroughly to banish it from the world, and 
to allow it no possibility of an existence any where in the uni- 
versality of things.’® Such is the consequence, which Edwards 
deduces from Dr. Woods’ great principle of common sense, that 
every vicious or sinful act of the mind must be produced by a 
sinful disposition or propensity, by something faulty in us as its 
origin or cause. Does Dr. Woods like the argument of Ed- 
wards? He seems, in another place, to be delighted with it. 
It shows, says he, that his opponents ‘ would excltde all virtue 
and vice from the world’; ! and so it does, but it shows this, 
by reasoning from the great principle of Dr. Woods, that every 
sinful act must have a sinful origin or cause. ‘ His reasoning 
on this subject’, says Dr. Woods, ‘is a very striking example of 
the reductio ad absurdum’ ; and so it is, but then it deduces 
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this very striking absurdity from the great principle of Dr. 
Woods himself. * No one can resist the force of his argument’, 
says Dr. Woods, ‘in any other way than by refusing to consider 
it.’ This may be very true; and if so, should not Dr. Woods 
strike out all those portions of his work on Vative Depravity, 
which are founded on the principle so triumphantly and un- 
answerably demolished by Edwards ¢ 

Dr. Woods agrees with President Edwards, that Adam was 
created with ¢rve holiness in his heart. ‘Is not a désposttion 
to holiness something which belongs to man in a state of moral 
rectitude? Did it not belong to Adam at the beginning of his 
existence? Did it not belong to Jesus from the first 4 No in- 
telligent, moral being can be destitute of such a disposition 
without being morally depraved—without being virtually a 
sinner.’ Adam, then, was created with a holy principle or dis- 
position in his heart. This supposition is indispensably neces- 
sary, according to the philosophy of Edwards and Dr. Woods, 
in order to account for the entrance of virtue into the world. 
For, say they, every virtuous act must proceed from an antece- 
dent virtuous principle or disposition. Deny this, and you ‘ ex- 
clude ail virtue from the world.’ But this is not all. It is 
equally true, says Dr. Woods, that we cannot conceive of a sin- 
ful act of the mind, except as proceeding from a sinful disposi- 
tion or propensity. Every sinful act must proceed from a sin- 
ful propensity. Tow, then, did the first sinful act of Adam 
find its way into the world? Did God plant a sinful disposi- 
tion in his nature? No, we are answered. Did the sinful pro- 
pensity, which is necessary to account for this first act of sin 
and to render tt conceivable, arise from the first sinful act of 
Adam? Certainly not; it is manifestly absurd, to suppose the 
first act of sin to proceed from a sinful propensity, and that sin- 
ful propensity itself to proceed from a sinful act. This would 
be to have a sinful act before the first sinful act, which is a con- 
tradiction. It would be to present the moral spectacle of two 
things, each of which brings the other into existence. Since, 
then, all this reasoning is sanctioned by President Edwards and 
Dr. Woods themselves, how are we to account for the first act 
of transgression? How did sin first find its way into the world # 
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To this question, Dr. Woods answers, ‘I cannot tell’. But he 
has gone too far to make his escape, by putting in such a mod- 
est plea and confession of ignorance. For, if an act of sin must 
proceed from an antecedent sinful disposition, then, it is per- 
fectly evident, that Adam could not have sinned at all. It is 
no wonder, that Dr. Woods could not see how sin found its 
way into the world; for, if his philosophy be true, it is very 
easy to perceive, that it could not possibly have found its way 
into the world any how. Hence, we are absolutely bound, 
either to reject the great principle of Dr. Woods, or else deny 
the existence and the possibility of sin. 

We have now said enough, we think, to ‘ demonstrate’, (if 
we may adopt the style of others,) that there must be an ele- 
ment of error in the logic of those who advocate the doctrine of 
the true and proper sinfulness of infants. This element of error 
has already been brought to light; but, as the subject is one of 
great importance, we shall exhibit it in a still more direct point 
of view. It is this: that ‘man loves sin for its own sake’. 
This position, which is assumed by Edwards in his work on the 
Will, is also occupied by Dr. Woods. He everywhere speaks 
of a propensity to sin; as if we loved and sought sin for its 
own sake; as if we had, properly and philosophically speaking, 
a love of sin in our hearts. Indeed, he does not hesitate to 
speak of a ‘love of sin’, and to reason from it as if it were a 
constituent principle of man’s fallen nature. This mode of 
speaking may do very well in a popular discourse, which has 
only practical ends in view; but it is not an accurate expres- 
sion of the true nature of things. We do not speak with phil- 
osophical precision, when we say, that we have a love of sin 
in our hearts, or love sin for its own sake. When we erect a 
theory out of such popular use of language, which does not cor- 
respond with the true nature of things, we only deceive our- 
selves, and darken counsel by words without knowledge. 

Depraved as men are, they do not love sin; in other words, 
sin is not the direct and specific object of any affection of the 
human mind, and no such supposition is necessary to account 
for our manifold transgressions. The intelligence of man, the 
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inherent faculty of the mind by which he thinks, is not his sin; 
it is implanted in him by nature itself. He is not to praise for 
it; he is not to blame for it. The same remark may also be 
made with respect to his will and his sensibility. No principle 
derived from nature is his sin. But when he comes into con- 
tact with the world around him, various appetites and desires 
are awakened in the bosom of his sensibility. In so far as these 
are necessarily developed, and are not produced by an exercise 
of the will in relation to the world without it, they cannot be 
his sin. But he may voluntarily fix his mind on forbidden ob- 
jects, and thereby awaken unhallowed desires. This is wrong; 
this is sin. It is the pure doctrine of the Gospel, that if any 
man look upon a woman to lust after her, he is guilty of adul- 
tery in his heart. Dut he is guilty, because there has been a 
voluntary looking, a prohibited exercise of the will itself. The 
man is accountable for this exercise, and for its consequences. 

3ut in this case, it is not sin that a man loves; it is a particular 
external object. He may go still further; and put forth many 
acts of the will in order to gratify some desire which has been 
unlawfully awakened in his heart, Such acts, however, do not 
proceed from a love of sin, strictly speaking, but from the will 
itself, which is not a love of sin. They proceed from the will, 
which President Edwards and Dr. Woods always confound with 
the sensitive part of our nature, to the infinite confusion and 
darkening of the great subjects discussed by them. They pro- 
ceed from the will, adopting those means which are pointed out 
by the intelligence, in order to gratify the dominant desire. 
The mind does not love sin; zt does not desire sin. It simply 
desires some external object, (which object is certainly not sin) ; 
and seeks that object though it be forbidden by the law of God. 
Tt does not love the disobedience or the transgression, nor does 
it desire to transgress; it simply desires the object before it. 
It loves this; it seeks this; it takes this. And in taking this, 
it is guilty of sin, not because it loves sin, but because it has 
loved and taken that which the moral law forbade it to touch. 
This is the plain truth of the matter, and it is so obvious, as 
well as so simple, that we cannot but wonder that it should be 
so often overlooked by the builders of systems, or ‘ the archi- 
tects of words’. 


“a 
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It was necessary for President Edwards to contend, that men 
love sin for its own sake, and not merely for the pleasure it af- 
fords. For, according to his scheme, God decrees sin, and, de- 
signedly, arranges and disposes ‘the state of events in such a 
manner, that sin, . . . if it be permitted and not hindered, 
will most certainly and inevitably follow! This proposition is 
laid down, not merely with reference to sin in general, but to 
certain great sins in particular. ‘So that’, says Edwards, 
‘what the murderers of Christ did, is spoken of as what God 
brought to pass or ordered, and that by which Ae fulfilled his 
own word’.* But, while contending that God ‘orders and 
brings sin to pass’, Edwards insists that He does not choose 
sin for tis own sake, but only for the sake of its providential 
consequences. Hence, if men choose sin, not for its own sake, 
but only for the pleasure it affords, then, after all, there is no 
very great difference between the character of the sinner and | 
that imputed to God. Accordingly, it becomes necessary to 
blacken the character of the sinner, in order to show that he 
does not imitate, or resemble, the God of predestination; to 
represent him as plunging into the depths of iniquity, not be- 
cause he is ‘a lover of pleasure more than a lover of God’, but 
because he loves sin itself, for its own native, naked, and horri- 
ble deformity. God decrees sin, and brings it to pass, ‘ for most 
excellent ends and purposes’; whereas man,—the vile sinner,— 
loves and seeks it for its own sake, and not on account of its 
consequences., What, then, becomes of the great principle of 
Edwards, that ‘the will is always determined by the greatest 
apparent good’? Surely, if this great principle, if this tounda- 
tion of his whole philosophy of the will, be true; then man 
loves and chooses sin, not for cts cwn sake, but because, in his 
eyes, it is ‘the greatest apparent good’; or, in other words, be- 
cause the pleasure of sin outweighs its wages. 

But if God, as the absolute sovereign and ruler of the world, 
as the supreme disposer of all the actions and volitions of men 
permits only so much sin as is for the good of the universe, and, 
‘for most excellent ends and purposes’, brings precisely so 
much, and no more, to pass; then why should not man codp- 
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erate with this design? Why should he not commit all the sin, 
which he finds himself permitted to commit, since God himself 
decrees and designs its commission for the good of the universe ? 
Need he fear,—poor blind worm of the dust !—that he will go 
beyond the decree of God, and frustrate his high and holy de- 
sign? Most assuredly not. Why not, then, avail himself of 
the permission of God, and codperate with his providence in 
bringing all possible sin to pass, in order that his ‘most excel- 
lent ends and purposes’ may be fulfilled? The truth is, that 
however exalted the genius and the piety of Edwards, we are 
constrained, by a regard for the honor and glory of God, to pro- 
nounce his whole doctrine of predestination perfectly horrible ; 
and no part of it more so, than that which misrepresents the re- 
lation of God to the sin of the world. The incest of Absalom, 
says Calvin, ‘ was the work of God’. According to our ‘heresy’, 
as it is called, the incest of Absalom was the work of the Devil; 
or rather, the work of Absalom himself, instigated and moved 
thereto by the Devil, and not by the ever blessed and holy God. 
But, returning from this short digression, we proceed with 
the suffering, and the supposed sin, of new-born infants. 
Much of the reasoning of Dr. Woods, is based on a total re- 
jection of the clear and simple light of nature, and on a dark 
use of a popular phraseology. To select only one example from 
_many, he says: ‘See how the case would stand, if we should 
take the opposite ground. According to this, a man has a dis- 
position to do wrong, but his disposition is not wrong ; a dis- 
position to envy, but his disposition is not envious; a disposi- 
tion to revenge, but his disposition is not revengeful ; a disposi- 
tion to commit theft, but his disposition is not at all thievish; 
a disposition to acts of piety, but his disposition is not pious ;— 
and finally, a disposition to commit sin, but his disposition is 
not at all sintul. The same appears in regard to the word 
propensity, inclination, heart, or nature. Thus a man®* has a 
strong propensity to avarice, but not an avaricious propensity ; 
an inclination to do wrong, but not a wrong inclination; a 
*% A man! Suppose he had come to the point, and said a new-born infant, 


how would all this attempt at logic have sounded ? for ‘a man’ put new-born 
infant, and then read. 
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heart to disobey God, but not a disobedient heart ; a nature to 
sin, but not a sinful nature. A man governed by common 
sense, will pronounce all this to be a series of self-contradictions. 
And so it is in fact.’ The man who is really governed by com- 
mon sense, or rather by the fundamental laws of reason, will 
never suppose, (if we too may speak with confidence,) that 
either a true holiness or sin can be implanted in the nature of 
man, for which he may be justly rewarded or punished. It 
does seem to us, that if we may not say, that we cannot be to 
blame for what we have actually received from nature, and over 
which we had no more control than over our own creation; 
then we have no right to talk about common sense or reason at 
all. The denial of such a position, necessarily tends to shake 
all the fundamental laws of thought, and to flood the human 
mind with the darkness of universal scepticism. 

One great error of Edwards and Dr. Woods consists, as we 
have already had occasion to say, in the adoption of a false 
psychology. By merging the will in the sensibility, they were 
bound to find a good principle in this, in order to account for 
the existence of good, and an evil principle, in order to explain 
the existence of evil. A good feeling was virtue, and a bad 
feeling was vice. They placed moral good and evil in the sen- 
sibility, as their original centre and primal seat, whereas they 
should have sought and found them in the will. By thus keep- 
ing these two faculties distinct, and finding the origin of good 
and evil in the will, they might easily have accounted, as we 
have seen, for the rise of virtue and vice in the world, without 
supposing the existence of an antecedent virtuous or vicious prin- 
ciple. But, as it is, all their attempts to throw light on the 
problem have, as we have seen, involved them in irrecoverable 
contradictions and inconsistencies. With such a psychology, it 
is impossible to form a clear and satisfactory view of the struc- 
ture and government of the world: it is a distorting medium 
through which the divine work cannot be seen in its own beau- 
tiful proportions, and invested with its own intrinsic glory. We 
must come out from this false psychology, then, if we would 
have a clear and bright vision of the world as God hath made 
it. We admire the learning and the genius of an Edwards; as 
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profoundly as they are admired by Dr. Woods himself. But 
yet deep is our conviction, that we must lay aside the checker- 
ed fabric of his speculations, in which the golden threads of 
divine truth are interwoven with the dark web of an atheistical 
philosophy, if we would clothe our minds in those garments of 
pure light, which have been woven for them in the loom of 
heaven. 

Before we pass from the Essay of Dr. Woods, there is one 
other portion of it, to which we would invite the attention of 
the reader. He endeavors to reconcile his view of native de- 
pravity with the conviction of the human mind, that we must 
be conscious of having done wrong, or transgressed the moral 
law, before we can blame ourselves for any thing in us. He 
states his objection to his doctrine in these words: ‘ We never 
blame ourselves for any thing of which we are not conscious, 
and we are conscious of nothing but the exercises of our own 
minds’. To this he replies: ‘It may be a serious question, 
whether consciousness does not, in an important sense, extend 
farther than to intellectual and moral exercises. Who doubts 
that we are conscious of existence? And yet is not our exist- 
ence something different from exercise or action? Does it not 
precede action? How, then, do we become conscious of exist- 
ence? We become conscious of it, only as it is developed in 
action. Who doubts that we are conscious of the faculty of 
thinking, remembering, loving, willing, &c.? And yet it is 
manifest that we are not conscious of these faculties, except as 
they are brought to view by their exercise. It is very common 
to speak of our having a consciousness of a power or ability to 
do this or that; though we are conscious of having the power 
only by its exercise. It is very suitable to speak of conscious- 
ness in such a case, though it is not ¢mmediate or direct con- 
sciousness. Why should consciousness be thought any the less 
real, because we come to have it by means of exercise ?’ * 

Here we are asked, ‘ who doubts that we are conscious of ex- 
istence’? We answer, there are many great and sound phil- 
osophers who doubt it. Dugald Stewart for one, has very 
clearly and explicitly said,‘ We are conscious of sensation, 
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thought, desire, volition; but we are not conscious of the ex- 
istence of mind itself’.* According to this philosopher, we 
are only conscious of the phenomena of our minds, and by vir. 
tue of a fundamental law of belief, we are necessitated to be- 
lieve that there is something which thinks, and wills, and feels. 
The same view was taken of the subject by Descartes. His 
celebrated enthememe, cogito, ergo sum, which has been so often 
misunderstood, was merely intended to express this idea, as we 
are clearly told by Descartes himself. ‘I do not beg the 
question’, says he, ‘for I do not suppose any major. I main- 
tain that the proposition: I think, therefore I exist, is a 
particular truth, which is introduced into the mind without re- 
course to any more general truth, and independently of any 
logical deduction. It is not a prejudice, but a natural judg- 
ment, which at once and irresistibly strikes the intelligence’. 
The same doctrine is also maintained by the great philosopher 
of France, M. Cousin, from whose psychology we have copied 
the above extract from Descartes. In relation to the process 
by which the existence of the mind is revealed to us, he says, 
‘This process is not, according to Descartes, reasoning, but rea- 
son itself, one of those pure, immediate, and absolute concep- 
tions which, a century after Descartes, were rendered celebrated 
by Reid and Kant’. The truth is, that we are only conscious 
of thinking, and feeling, and willing ; and we are so constituted, 
that we cannot help believing there is something which thinks, 
and feels, and wills. We know that we exist; but we are not 
conscious of existence. In taking this for granted, as an undis- 
puted and indisputable principle, Dr. Woods certainly labors 
under a mistake. 

We are conscious of a vicious act, when it exists; but does 
this act necessarily imply the existence of an antecedent vicious 
principle from which it proceeded? We have already seen, 
that it implies no such thing. It merely implies the existence 
of a moral agent, that is capable of knowing the law of God, 
and, under certain circumstances or temptations, of putting forth 
an act of the will in opposition to it. There can be no act, 
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without an actor. There can be no good or evil act, without a 
power and a motive to do good or evil. But it does not ne~ 
cessarily follow, that this power must be either good or evil, 
before it can put forth good or evil acts. Hence, the analogy 
which Dr. Woods has endeavored to establish, is merely fanci- 
ful and deceptive. 

The origin of this mistake is obvious. We are accustomed 
to say, that the moral character of actions are determined by 
the principles from which they proceed ; that it depends on the- 
nature of the motives or intentions of the agent. This remark 
is applied to external actions; and in relation to them, it is 
perfectly true. Hence, the great plausibility of the same 
mode of expression, the same form of words, when applied to 
our internal acts, or volitions. It is a great misfortune, that in 
speaking of things so totally diverse in their nature, we should 
be compelled to use precisely the same mode of expression ; for 
it is exceedingly difficult for the mind to shake off the influence 
of those forms of speech to which it has long been accustomed. 
The whole doctrine of the will has been greatly darkened, by 
the single circumstance that the term action has been uniformly 
applied to the external motion of the body, which is purely pas- 
sive, as well as to the internal volition of the will, from which 
we derive our very idea of active power and activity. 

This is not all. It is one of those natural illusions which 
Lord Bacon calls the ‘idols of the tribe’, that leads us to con-- 
clude that every cause must possess the same nature with its 
effect. Hence, we very naturally conceive, that a vicious act 
must have a vicious cause, or, in other words, must be ‘ pro- 
duced’ by a vicious disposition. This is only a particular 
application of a false principle. A cause need not, in every 
case, possess the nature of its effect. A volition, for example,. 
produces motion ; but there is nothing in common between an 
act of the will and a motion of the body. The one is free, and 
the other is necessitated. The one is a mere change of place > 
the other is simply an act. The one is a suffering; the other 
is a doing. Again, an act of the will is voluntary ; but it does 
follow, that the implanted principle from which it is supposed 
to proceed is also voluntary. Indeed, the argument of Dr. 
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Bates, to prove that original sin, or that which we bring into the 
world with us, is voluntary, is just as good as the argument of 
Dr. Woods to show, that original sin is truly blameworthy and 
' punishable. Both proceed on the same principle, that the cause 
must possess the same nature with its effect, or, to speak more 
correctly, with that which proceeds from it. We need not mul- 
tiply illustrations of the fallacy of this principle. The world is 
full of them. As Mr. Mill has truly said, in his work of logic, 
‘the @ priori fallacy or natural prejudice’, that ‘the conditions 
of a phenomenon must, or at least probably will, resemble the 
phenomenon itself’, has spread its errors and delusions through 
the dominions of ancient and modern philosophy. 

We might now quit the subject of consciousness, or the moral 
reason of man, in relation to the character of native depravity. 
But we have one more remark to offer, which is indispensable 
to a complete view of the subject. The objection drawn from 
our moral judgments against his doctrine, has not been fully 
met by Dr. Woods. It has not been set forth in bold relief, 
and then combatted by him. If he had seen the full force of 
this objection, he would have found it far more difficult to es- 
cape from its influence. Let us see, then, what is the true 
nature and force of the objection in question. 

‘We never blame ourselves for any thing’, he says, for his 
opponent, ‘ of which we are not conscious, and we are conscious 
of nothing but the exercises of our own minds.’ But this is not 
all. We never blame ourselves for any thing, unless it be some- 
thing we have done in violation of a rule of duty, which we 
knew or might have known. It is a judgment of the moral 
reason of man, that sin is a transgression of a known moral law, 
or of a moral law that may be known. This is the judgment 
and voice of human reason and consciousness in all ages of the 
world. You see a furious wild beast, for example, as it tears a 
man to pieces; but you do not, you cannot say, that the wild 
beast has done wrong. But let a man, without provocation, do 
the same external acts of violence; and your conscience is 
aroused; it flames with indignation. Now what makes the 
difference in the two cases? Why do you condemn the man, 
and not the wild beast? ‘Ask a child’, says Dr. Wayland 
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‘and he will tell you, because the man Anew better, and the beast 
had no such knowledge.’ And he well adds, ‘I do not know 
that a philosopher could have given a better answer.’ There 
is, indeed, many a philosopher, who could not return half so 
good an answer, unless he would first give his philosophy to the 
winds, and then, like a little child, permit the voice of nature 
to speak in him and for him. 

Now, does the unconscious infant now that it has done any 
wrong? Is not God’s law, indeed, in so far as the infant is con- 
cerned, written higher and in a smaller hand than were the 
famous laws of Caligula himself? Shall it, then, be punished 
for the transgression of a law of which it had no knowledge, 
and of which it could not by any possibility have the least glim- 
mering of knowledge? We answer, No! Our moral sense absc- 
lutely refuses to see any spectacle so horrid and black in the 
glorious empire of Jehovah, as the wrath of God revealed from 
heaven against the world of infants, because they have trans- 
gressed the moral law. 

But we are told by Dr. Woods, that animals cannot be pun- 
ished as the doers of wrong, (though they suffer,) because they 
are not ‘intelligent beings’. On the other hand, ‘ both the 
general representations of Scripture, and the general aspect of 
things in divine providence’ . . . ‘indicate that the offspring 
‘of human parents are human beings,—beings of the same nature 
with their parents,—belonging to the same race, under the same 
moral administration, and possessing the elements of the same 
eharacter’.“” True. But suppose it does appear from ‘the 
general representations of Scripture and the general course of 
divine providence’, that ‘ the offspring of human parents’, are 
really ‘human beings’,—what follows?—Does it follow, that 
they may therefore be justly punished by a law of which they 
ean know nothing? This question may, we think, be safely 
submitted to the unperverted reason of mankind. 

In opposition to all the foregoing hypotheses, we assume the 
position, that new-born infants have no moral character at all!- 
In so far as the transgression of the moral law is concerned, they 
are perfectly innocent, never having incurred its penalty by 


40 Essay; p. 171. 
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any thing they have thought, or done, or desired. In the eye 
of the moral law, infinitely pure as it is, there is no transgres- 
sion in them. This is our position. 

What shall we say, then, to the logic of an Archbishop, who, 
in the Ninth Article of the Church of England, has taught that 
original sin, in every one that is born into the world, ‘ deserveth 
God’s wrath and damnation’? Here it is:—‘ For when such 
young babes do not lie softly, or be grieved with thirst, hunger, 
or cold, they ery impatiently. Likewise when we show them 
any pleasant thing to their eyes, and suddenly again take it from 
them, we see them weep. And these be plain and evident 
tokens, that infants newly born be given to their own wills and 
appetites, and are sinners, forasmuch as they transgress the 
commandment— Zhou shalt not desire’.' What shall we say ¢ 
We are absolutely dumb with amazement; and, accordingly, 
we have not one word to say, at present, in reply to the over- 
whelming logic of the illustrious Prelate, by whom the ‘ Thirty- 
Nine Articles’ were imposed on the Church of England. 

It only remains for us to discuss, (as we shall do in our next 
issue,) the duty of all Christian men, and especially of all 
Christian ministers, in relation to the awful dogma of the dam- 
nation of infants. 


41 The Fathers of the English Church. Vol. IIT., p. 200. 
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The subject of American variations from the standard of in- 
digenous English speech, while it has been, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, made matter of frequent comment in a desultory way, 
has yet never been elaborately treated in a regular and scien- 
tific discussion. Abroad, our general style of speech and writ- 
ing has met with a good deal of sarcastic eulogy and a good 
deal of stupid depreciation ; at home, the defence has been con- 
ducted with a perfervid acharnement that is more ridiculous 
than the cause assailed; the controversy, however, has not been 
made luminous upon either part by much display of fact or 
much adventure in argument. The second edition of Mr. 
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Bartlett’s book, cited above, is a fairly exhaustive summary of 
the subject as it stood at that date, and so far as words are con- 
cerned, it is a work that should be in every scholar’s library, 
being correct, authoritative, instructive, entertaining, creditable 
to the author’s industry, and showing throughout excellent 
qualities of taste and judgment. But we have no work—there 
is none at least within the reviewer’s knowledge—which has 
undertaken to discuss Americanisms, both of words independ- 
ently, and their choice relatively to style, in the light of what 
such words must be considered to be:—the reflected images of 
our physical, social, and mental condition and culture. It is 
the purpose of the present article to trace in brief outline what 
we conceive to be the essential features and substantial pecu- 
liarities of that relation between life and speech, as it. subsists 
in this country. 

The Bibliography of Americanisms is a brief one. Dr. 
Witherspoon, who came to this country to preside over Prince- 
ton College, and who was a competent scholar as well as a very 
canny Scot, is supposed to have been the first who wrote upon 
the subject. His essays, a few brief papers in an ephemeral 
publication, appeared in 1761. Benjamin Franklin, however, 
a man whom few things escaped, had been observant of the 
divergences of our speech sometime before that date. In a l&t- 
ter to Noah Webster, he says that as early as 1733 he had, on 
his return to Boston, noticed the growing use of un-English 
words, most of them derived from the vocabulary of Cotton 
Mather and other of the clerical despots of New England. The 
earliest Yankeeisms, avowedly printed as such, with which we 
are acquainted, occur in the original song of Yankee Doodle— 
‘Father and I went down to camp’—which was printed in 
1775, during the siege of Boston. The vernacular of New 
England is cleverly hit off in this famous ballad, as, for in- 
stance, in this: 

‘ And there we see a swampin’ gun, 
Large as a log of maple, 


Upon a duced little cart, 
A load for father’s cattle.’ 1 


1 Griswold’s Curiosities, &c. 
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In 1786, Royal Tyler, a notable early wit, wrote and had played 
his comedy of Zhe Contrast, ‘ the first stage production in which 
the Yankee dialect and story-telling, since so familiar in the 
parts written for Hackett, Hill, and others, were employed.’* 
Not much iater than this, Noah Webster was inspired by the 
success of his spelling-book to aim at the production of his 
* American Dictionary of the English Language.’ His studies 
preparatory to this work gave him occasion at various times to 
utter quite a number of preposterous pamphlets and ridiculous 
books upon topics which he considered to be germane to the 
subject. In 1816, John Pickering printed his Vocabulary,’ the 
first considerable attempt to determine and classify American- 
isms. This work, though brief, was very suggestive, attracted 
the attention of scholars, and was commented upon and re- 
viewed by Webster, J. R. Beck, Albert Gallatin, and others 
interested in linguistic studies. In 1854, Mr. Gulian C. Ver- 
planck, in editing an edition of Shakspeare, took occasion to 
identify the many Americanisms, which, obsolete in current 
English, were in use in the common speech or in provincialisms 
at the Elizabethan period. Meantime, the provincialisms of 
the country, East, West, and South, had begun to be copiously 
illustrated, and not perhaps unprofitably, in various works of 
himor which appeared from time to time. Judge Haliburton, 
Seba Smith, J. Russell Lowell, and many others, gave us Yan- 
keeisms; Mrs. Kirkland, Carleton, Hall, and others, Western- 
isms; and Judge Longstreet, ‘ Major Jones,’ Thorpe, and sev- 
eral more, the peculiarities of Southern speech. These books, 
if they were caricatures, were still likenesses, and often accurate 
to a degree of nicety in their delineations. The latest publica- 
tions of this sort, the laughable books of ‘ Artemus Ward’ and 
‘Mark Twain’, and the really original and noble tales and 
poems of Mr. Bratt Harte, have enriched us with graphic 
specimens of the highly metaphysical broad speech of the rural 
and mining populations of California and the Eastern and 
Western slopes of the Rocky Mountains. 
2 Duyckhinck’s Cyclopedia. 
3 A Vocabulary, or Collection of Words and Phrases which have been sup- 


posed to be peculiar to the United States of America. To which is prefixed 
an Essay, &c. Boston. 1816. 
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The second Edition of Mr. Bartlett’s book came out in 1859, 
but the rapid march of events since that date, and the tumultu- 
ous passions that have boiled within us during the past decade, 
have added so largely to our vocabulary, that the book is already 
well nigh obsolete, and we hope the skilful author will speedily 
enlarge and revise it. It is not easy to overestimate the value 
of such collections, and the importance of the studies which can 
only be pursued by their aid. Within less than a century, 
philoloy, from being a mere exercise and pastime of the 
curious, has leaped into the front rank among the sciences that 
contribute to our knowledge of human nature. It has enabled 
us at once to correct, to rehabilitate, and to utilize history, and 
has given us the means, now for the first time, to employ the 
great problem of race, with all its wide-reaching formulas, in 
the interpretation of the laws, and in estimating the scope, of 
civilization. It would seem no more than reasonable, if the 
quest after Sanskrit roots and their affinities has been worthy 
to engage so much of the industry and time of scholars, and has 
been so fruitful in contributions towards a philosophic insight 
into the conditions of mankind, that the accurate study of the 
living and active forms of a speech a people have in daily use, 
should demand at least a like degree of attention, and promise 
a corresponding amount of recompense. If language be, as we 
know it is, one of the most considerable of the intelligent ve- 
hicles of historical facts and conditions at our command, if it 
be ‘the outward appearance of the intellect of nations’, then 
certainly, the language of our land and our day must needs en- 
gage the close attention of whomsoever would make himself 
acquainted with the condition of our intelligence and the de- 
gree and quality of our enlightenment. And conversely, if we 
have a culture which, as is claimed, is anywise peculiar and in- 
digenous, our language will reflect that peculiarity, will serve 
asa proof of it, and a measure W hereby to test whether it be 
excellent or the opposite. There is an architecture of speech 
just as there is an architecture of houses, and éach people has 
in a greater or less degree its own peculiar style, both of lan- 
guage and of roof-tree, to which it is oe and within which 


4Wm. C. Fowler—op-cii 
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it is constrained, by the needs of its congenerous instincts, by 
climate, habits, and idiosyncrasies. 

The student of language has not gone very far upon his search 
for the laws of its origin and its mutations, has not examined 
very closely the circumstances of its inner life, before he be- 
comes vividly impressed with the conception of how many vital 
forces are actively at work within it, and how peculiarly a liv- 
ing thing speech is. He does not need to be told that ‘it is not 
a dead begotten, but rather a begetting ; in itself it is not an 
épyov, but an évépyeea.’° He comes at once to feel that while 
it is a treasure-house and depository of wisdom and experience 
in things enacted, it is in a still greater degree an operative 
mint and assay-house, wherein the rude bullion of thought is 
purified, moulded, stamped and valued for currency in the 
social mart. It is moreover the autograph registry of our daily 
condition, as sensitive as an electrometer, as unerring as a chem- 
ist’s scales. It is the test of a man, and the criterion of a 
people. As has been said by a master in its uses,’ ‘ Language 
most shows a man: speak, that I may see thee. It springs out 
of the most retired and inmost parts of us, and is the image of 
the parent of it, the mind. No glass renders a man’s form or 
likeness so true as his speech.’ The revelatien it makes of the 
individual man, it more than corroborates of the man collective, 
and society would have no consecutive existence without the 
intervention of speech. P 


Being such, so living, so transient in the reflections, so in- 
stantaneous in catching the shape and color of every impression, 
speech must change constantly, and must change, if not for the 
better, then for the worse. Its growth being unintermittent, if 
it cannot grow upward it must grow downward; if it cannot 
spread to the right, it must spread to the left; if it be debarred 
from the assimilation of good material, it must be suffered to 
assimilate bad. ‘ The growth of language cannot be suppressed’, 
says Prof. Fowler,’ ‘any more than can the genial activity of 
the human soul. Especially in our own country, in “this 
wilderness of free minds,” new thoughts and corresponding new 


5 Willhelm von Humboldt. ®Ben Jonson. ‘The English Language, &c. 
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expressions spring up spontaneously, to live their hour or be 
permanent.’ And he adds: ‘As our countrymen are spread- 
ing Westward across the continent, and are brought into con- 
tact with other races, and adopt new modes of thought, there 
is some danger that, in the use of their liberty, they may break 
loose from the laws of the English language, and become marked 
not only by one, but by a thousand shibboleths.’? To make fre- 
quent and searching inquiry, therefore, into the condition of 
our speech, and to see wherein it is advancing, and wherein 
retrograding, should seem to be the duty of every student in 
the land who is sedulous to preserve, for his own use and for 
the use of those who may come after him, a proper and adequate 
vehicle of American thought, a sweet, flexible, dignified, and 
competent medium for uttering ourselves to one another and 
to the world. Such is that English language which has been 
handed down to us, a priceless hereditament, out of the past. 
Such should likewise be that English language which is to go 
down from us to the unborn millions of freemen with whom 
this land shall finally teem. 

The first matter in any such inquiry is to ascertain what and 
how great is the measure of difference between the English lan- 
guage as spoken in Great Britain, and the English language as 
spoken in America. Is there, essentially, what might be called 
an American Dialect? That is to say, is there in the speech 
we daily use, such a degree of preponderance of certain determ- 
inate idioms, and of certain determinate peculiarities of pro- 
nunciation, as to constitute it a specific variety of the English 
language, such as are the Lowland Scotch, the dialect of North- 
umberland, Yorkshire, Suffolk, Devon, Cornwall, and the 
brogue (or rather, translation) used by the English-speaking 
natives of Ireland? To this we must answer, no; there is not 
such an American dialect. We have a stock of provincialisms 
peculiar to certain portions of our country which might be con- 
sidered dialect of the American-English: but the American- 
English can in no wise be taken for a dialect of the English 
proper. A dialect is in fact an amalgam, the product of a com- 
promise, the result of the clash and attrition between two lan- 
guages which are more or less dissimilar. Two tribes sit down 
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alongside of one another, each having its own speech and its 
own customs. The demands of intercourse between them causes 
the necessity for a medium of that intercourse, and that medi- 
um, a Lingua Franca, is obtained by breaking down some of 
the peculiarities of each speech, and bringing more closely to- 
gether their points of contact, until in this way a third rude 
tongue is constructed, which presently becomes permanent, and 
is styled a dialect. Sometimes these forms are sufficiently eul- 
tivated and distinct to acquire a literature of their own, but or- 
dinarily they have no efficiency outside the region of colloquial 
use. Such were the dialects of ancient Greece, such are the 
moderi dialects of Italy,Germany, and England. In this way, 
and before the progress of literature and the increase of culture 
had made necessary the adoption of a standard of correct 
speech—an arrangement that was brought about either by elect- 
ing some particular dialect to that position, (as was the case in 
‘ Italy,) or by the selection, out of all the dialects, of a form of 
speech embodying the greatest number of excellences, and re- 
jecting the chief imperfections of each, (as it happened in Eng- 
land)—every country had, in addition to its substratum of 
original speech, an overlaying of foreign and heterogeneous 
material such as made up a large body everywhere of provin- 
cialisms, and everywhere brought about a degree of unintelli- 
gibility that vexatiously obstructed free intercourse. 

But our language bears no such relation to the accepted 
mother-tongue as was borne by these dialects. The people who 
came as settlers to this country, from England as well as from 
other lands, did indeed bring their particular dialects and pro- 
vincialisms with them, but were not able to retain them. This 
land was not settled by tribes, but by individuals. Every hun- 
dred in the old colonies might afford instances of the colloquial 
forms of twenty different dialects, because nearly every hun- 
dred had settlers gathered from all of the counties of England. 
But these dialects, meeting thus upon a common ground, in. 
stead of propagating themselves, mutually destroyed one 
another, and gave to our American speech that homogeneous 
character which is one of its striking peculiarities. We have 
no dialect, because our current tongue is in a measure a hybrid 
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of all dialects. ‘ Dialects can only be preserved by collective 
bodies speaking the language which they acquired in their 
youth ; they cannot therefore continue in promiscuous colonies ’.8 
Mr. Bartlett, in the Introduction to his Dictionary, seems to think 
that there are causes at work which, ‘in the course of a few 
generations’, will produce dialects among us of a marked char- 
acter. He supposes that the Dutch settlements in New York, 
the German settlements in Pennsylvania and the West, the 
Scandinavian colonies in the North-west, &¢., will have the 
final effect of permanently and materially modifying the Eng- 
lish speech of those around them. But evidently he leaves out 
of his calculation the fact that the nature of our institutions 
and the state of our societies are such that these languages 
are treated as aliens and strangers, entertained as casual so- 
journers only, and never suffered to get a permanent foothold 
among us. They must die away, leaving scarcely a trace be- 
hind them, for they have no ceremonial use, no legal status, and 
are not kept alive by the force of any hereditary customs. It 
is possible that A. may require to know German, for instance, 
in order to do business with B. and his neighbors, who speak 
nothing else; but infallibly both A’s children and B’s children 
will not speak German, nor yet a German-English dialect, but 
the plain English of our common-schools, and that only. In 
Canton, the foreign population have to communicate with the 
natives by means of avillainous sort of bastard Lingua-Franca, 
called ‘ Pigeon English’, an execrable compound of English, 
Portuguese, Chinese, Dutch, sea-slang, and the cant of ’change. 
But when the Chinaman comes to America, he learns to speak 
English ‘ velly ploppa’, or as well as he can, and is never met 
half-way in his efforts. We are notorious for our national com- 
plaisance in many things, but we have far too much conceit— 
not to speak of patriotism—to be otherwise than inflexible when 
it comes to the deliberate bodily surrender of our Anglo-Saxon 
speech. We may cast it away piecemeal with all imaginable 
recklessness, but will never capitulate to those who demand its 
subordination. It predominates more strongly now than ever, 


8 Quarterly Review on ‘Liliman’s Travels.’ (Quoted in Bartlett.) 
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although four-fifths of the population of the country have other 
than pure English blood in their veins. 

Besides all this, it is unquestionable that a large proportion 
of the so-called Americanisms with which we are accredited 
are no more really entitled to be so styled than are the quaint 
phrases and humorous quotations for which Mr. Richard Swivel- 
ler is distinguished to be taken for Anglicisms. They are sim- 
ply the eccentricities and humors of a few of our speakers and 
writers, the catch-words of a day, the sudden thoughts of mo- 
ments of excitement or whim,—taken up on the facile tongue 
of the mob to which they have been tossed, kept up on the 
breath of a transient popularity, and then suffered to disappear 
forever, unless, perchance, embalmed, more or less fragrantly, 
in the eager pages of some English traveller’s note-book. 

These facts, however, do not prevent the Americanese from 
differing widely from the current standard of common English. 
Aside from our numerous and ever-varying colloquial provinci- 
alisms, our cultivated language cannot be made to conform to 
the refined speech of Great Britain. There are many objects ' 
of thought peculiar to our country, to express which we have 
had to devise un-English words.? We have borrowed a great 
many words; we have invented a great many ; we have revived 
some that are obsolete in English; we have changed the mean- 





ing of a goodly number; and thus, by coining, and bartering, 
and transmuting, by divorcing words from old senses and wed- 
ding them to new, just as it seemed to suit our occasions, we 
have brought it to pass that the English of our societies is 
quite a distinguishable language from the English of Pall- 
Mall, and the style taught in our high-schools perceptibly dif- 
ferent from that of Oxford and Cambridge. 

These differences, as we have shown, are not dialectic, nor 
such as grow out of tribal collisions, but are differences caused 
by the modifications of culture wrought in us by our outlying 


_ circumstances since we have inhabited this continent,—such 


modifications as are produced by the variations of climate, soil, 
and the face of the country, by the character and age of our set- 
tlements, the character and age of our people, and, generally, by 


See Bartlett, Introduction, and Fowler, passim. 
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the necessities of existence which domineer over us. These things, 
which inevitably mould peoples, mould as well their speech, as 
that is simply one of the living forces within them. We drop 
words that are no longer of use to us, or rectify their meanings, 
in order that they may continue of use tous. We make new 
words, because we need terms for new conditions and relations. 
We even modify the pronunciation of words, and rearrange 
their grammatic: al construction, in obedience to the subtle in- 
fluences which are all the time, and without our consciousness, 

work within us and upon us. <A Mr. Bernard or a Mr. 
Kennard, after having lived in the East, removes to the West, 
where, accordantly with the local habit of speech of the people, 
he becomes Mr. Bernard, or Mr. Kenndird. His name has 
changed, not indeed in spelling, but in accent, and is virtually 
quite another name from what it was originally. John Flint 
goes from Vermont into the French settlements of Canada, 
where his surname is translated into Pierre 4 Fus¢ée. He re- 
turns into the country by way of some of the Western settle- 
ments, and his name is translated again into English at hap- 
hazard, and thus, at the second remove, Jolin Flint is translated 
into Peter Gun.” ‘ When the first schooner was built on the 
coast of Massachusetts, as she slid from the stocks and floated 
gracefully upon the waters, the chance exclamation of an ad- 
miring by-stander, “ O how she scoons /” drew from her con- 
triver and builder the answer, “A schooner let her be, then!” 
and made a new English word.’ The question of Chinese 
immigration into California is agitating the country, when a hu- 
morous writer sums up the merits of the case in an ingenious 
poem, and straightway, ‘ the heathen Chinese’ becomes a catch. 
word of universal acceptation. The‘minute men’ of Boston, be- 
fore the revolution, for purposes of safe and secret secniiliitiaie. 
used to meet in Mr. Adams’ shi ipyard, and so, got the name of 
‘thecaulkers’ club.’ This was shortened into caulkers’, and finally, 
as caucus, has grown to be the mysterious and dreadful synonym 
for the fountain-head of all sorts of secret political manceuvre 
and corruption. In the Western backwoods, one day, a man is 
wounded by a panther, or catamount. His rongh-spoken neigh- 


10 Lieber. ‘Stanger in America.’ 1 Whitney—op-cit. 
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bor writing to describe as graphically as possible how badly he 
has been torn and bitten, invents an approximative adjective, 
and speaks of him as having been ‘ catawampously chawed up!’ 
A college boy, seeking to characterize a comrade who is con- 
ceited, extravagant, and shallow, feigns a Greek derivative, and 
calls him a Hyphenute” (6y” Ev buzec.) The epithet attracts, 
passes corruptly into common speech, and, as Aighfalutin, be- 
comes a general adjective for certain traits injuriously supposed 
to be ‘highly American’. These few examples are instances of 
the way in which a great number of our words originate. Every 
sect, every party, every locality, every train of events, is con- 
stantly flinging off something of the kind, part of which perish 
at birth, and part are adopted into our permanent speech. 
Thus far with respect to the leading principles controlling 
our departures in speech from standard English. Of the pro- 
vincial variations of this speech among ourselves, many curious: 
particulars might be presented. In respect of pronunciation 
and accent, there is, even among the classes of the highest cul- 
ture, a marked difference between the people of this country 
and those of England. There is a constant disparity as regards 
the pitch and intonation of the voice in enunciating. Our de- 
livery has not the rhythmic variety of the English; it is set to 
a lower key, and is more monotonous in its flow. We dwell 
longer upon the vowels, spreading and flattening their sound, 
and we do not enunciate the consonants, particularly when in 
combination, near so clearly and distinctly. We have changed 
she accents of many words, especially names and derivatives, 
out of complaisance to French and other un-English influences, 
and in the matter of words more or less directly of classical 
origin, we are very much in the case of Lowell’s school-boys 
when they blundered through their Scripture genealogies, 


‘The vibrant accent skipping here and there, 
Just as it pleased invention or despair.’ 


In reading, we are prone to terminate sentences with the fall- 
ing instead of the rising inflection,—a peculiarity still more 
marked at the South than at the North. This is antagonistic 


12 Princeton College word. 
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to English custom, and 1s not pleasant, as it contributes to a 
‘sing-song’ habit of speech. In the Eastern States, the vowel 
sounds, without’ being shortened, are unduly clipped and atten- 
uated ; in the South, on the contrary, they are pronounced with 
too great roll and breadth. The Yankee drawls, and speaks, 
with a hard metallic sort of nasal twang, as if he had narrowed 
the volume of his mouth, in order to keep out the East wind, 
or make his pork and molasses go farther. The Southerner, 
on the other hand, does not distinctly articulate consonantal 
sounds, and doubtless from laziness as much as anything else, 
mumbles in his speech, and sacrifices his syllables. 

These local peculiarities, while in scarcely any case sufficient 
to form distinctive dialects, are yet marked enough to be very 
noticeable, especially among those not to the manner born. 
Our most highly educated persons are not free from them in 
some degree, and an intelligent observer can always detect the 
birthplace of a speaker by the cock-crow revelations of his 
shibboleths. 

In the interior and agricultural portions of New England,— 
a region less disturbed by our chronic upheavals and shufilings 
than any other, from the fact that, while it supplies emigrants 
for every part of the country, it offers no inducements to immi- 
grants into itself,—there is a very constant and excessive pro- 
vincialism of speech. The people of these parts have cultivated 
the drawl with distinguished success. While they attenuate 
the vowels in every case, they manage, by dwelling unduly 
upon them, to give to nearly all of them a species of diphthongal 
force, as when they say eend for end, dawg for dog, Gawd for 
God, tew for two, too, to, and keow for cow, &e. In their vocabu- 
lary, the broad sound of @ and an presents insuperable difficul- 
ties. Sauce, (which in the South becomes sass) in New Eng- 
land is pronounced savse. What is converted into wut; and wu 
is pronounced oo, as in individooal. This latter perversion is 
the more conspicuous from their inveterate fondness for em- 
ploying ‘sure’ (shoor) upon all occasions, and especially as the 
climax of an affirmative answer, as, for example, ‘ Nieu Eng- 
land be the airthly Paradise, shoor!? Our Yankee friends in- 

-3ist upon saying ben for been, following the ancient dialect of 
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Kent. Paid, they make pahd; whether, wutha; nothing, 
nawthin ; kind, keind. Many of these sounds have their orig- 
inal in English dialects, and even the New England draw] is 
claimed to be identical with what is known as ‘the Suffolk 
whine.’ When the Yankee would say ‘ yes’, he shortens the 
quantity of the vowel and then multiplies it into a diphthong- 
Thus, he does not say yas (as it is usually represented) but 
yeh-es. He says cahd for card; pr’vail for prevail; uppinion 
for opinion; and hayhit (heh-chbit) for habit. Professor Lowell, 
in his admirable prefaces to ‘The Biglow Papers’, has perhaps 
given us the best summary extant of these various provincial- 
isms of New England. Briefly, his rules are as follows: 

‘1. The genuine Yankee never gives the rough sound to the 
r, when he can help it. 

‘2. He seldom sounds the final g, and ¢, se-bein’—han’, for 
being, hand. 

‘3. Omits the 2 in such words as while, when, where. 

‘4. Says hev for have; hendy for handy; thet for that; but 
harnsome for handsome. 

‘5. Prefixes ¢ to ow sounds—ew in such words as daughter. 
he pronounces ah. The following passage in Shakspeare he 
would recite thus: 

‘ Neow is the winta uv eour discontent 
Med glorious summa by this sun o’ York, 
Aw’ all the cleouds that leowered upun eour heouse 
In the keep buzzum o’ the oshin buried ; 
Neow air eour breows bound ‘ith victorious wreaths ; 
Eour breused arms hung up fer monimunce ; 
Eour starn alarums chenged to merry meetins, 
Eour dreffie marches to delightful measures, &e., &e. 


The Southern peculiarities of speech are the more striking 
by contrast with those of the Yankees. Our Southerner has a 
total want of respect for the final 7, and when it is succeeded 


13* The dialect of East Anglia hes for its most general and prevailing char- 
acteristic of pronunciation a narrowness and tenuity, precisely the reverse of 
the round, sonorous, mouth-filling tones of the Northern English. The nar- 
rowness of utterance is in some parts of this dialect, rendered still more offen- 
sive to ears not accustomed to it, by being delivered in a sort of shrill whin- 
ing recitative. This has sometimes been called “the Suffolk whine.” ° 
Fowler—op-c't. 
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by another vowel in such circumstances that he cannot make 
his favorite elision, he compromises by modifying the preced- 
ing vowel, so as to spare himself as much as possible the re- 
verberant rattle which seems to distress him so much. Thus, 
he says do’ for door, you for your, yere for here, and whar, thar, 
bar tor where, there, bear. In many situations he declines to 
reproduce the sound ov, but substitutes for it a sound not Eng- 
lish in its character, but partaking very nearly the sound of 
the Italian 0 chinso, an intermediate between the o in note, and 
the 00 in book; as, for example, in the words house, about. He 
converts Mister into MistuA, and probably no one has ever 
been present during the proceedings of a Virginia debating 
society without bringing away vivid recollections of the vibrant 
and resonant phrase so frequently heard: ‘ Thar-fo’, Mistuh 
Speakuh—’. With singular inconsistency, the Virginian in- 
serts 7 in the wrong places as indefatigably as he elides it from 
where it belongs. He makes car/ of calf, Starnton of Stanton, 
arfter of after, arnt of aunt, &e. Horse, he vulgarizes into 
hoss, and by metathesis makes ¢w7n of iron, purty of pretty, 
apurn of apron. Head, in his more vulgar moments, he calls 
haid, after the practice of the negroes, who, indeed, are re- 
sponsible for a good many of his defects in pronunciation. 

In the same way, puppus is put for purpose; L/opper for 
Harper; pollud for pollard; wuk for work; drap for drop: 
waw for war ; efut for effort ; vepote for report ; bode for board : 
detummined for determined ; perduce for produce; vayus for 
various; Southun for Southern; and s/ippy for slippery.” 

It would be an almost endless and altogether useless task to 
speak of the nondescript errors of pronunciation current among 
the vulgar throughout the whole country, and of the still more 
nondescript words they use. These vulgarisms, if patiently 
traced to their sources, will perhaps disclose a philosophic some- 
thing perdu behind them, but who has the energy or will to 
run to earth such game as the we wus and you wus of the 
Southern piny woods ; the hand’nt orter done it of ‘ York State’; 
or the abskize, exflunctify, funktfy, slantindicular, absquatu- 





14 See Dr. Bagby’s paper in ‘Southern Magazine’ of Jan., 1871. ‘ Histry 
uv the Waw.’ 
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late, and other wild terms in which ‘free speech’ in the West 
so strangely rejoices? These words, however, must not be con- 
founded with those we have borrowed to supply our actual 
needs in respect of terms. Thus, we owe the Dutch for many 
words, such as stoop, boss, noodle, cooky ; we have gone to the 
French for such as bayou, barbecue, blouse, cache, crevasse, civ- 
ism, department, grade, levee, picayune, prairie, vendue, and 
many military terms, and names of places, besides almost the 
entire technology of fashionable dress and personal adornment. 
From the Spanish, we have such as adobe, canyon, corral, fan- 
dango, filibuster (the root is the French jfilibustier) mulatto, 
mustang, ranche, stampede, vasmos, &e. The Germans give 
us sauerkraut, schnapps, watershed (wasserschied), feice (puppy) 
filipina, and many more; the various Indian dialects contribute 
such as alewife, hominy, hammock, guano, mananosay, mocca- 
sin, Opossum, pone, sackem, skunk, succotash, &e.; the Negro 
gibberish gives us banjo, buckra, fotch, shuck, truck, picaninny, 
&c. We have appropriated from the technicalities of trade 
and barter such words as balance, bulls, and bears, breadstuffs, 
to clerk, a concern, drummer, easy, indebtedness, to loan, to 
shave, wild-cat, shin plaster, &c. From the technology of pol- 
ities we get action (in its American sense), bunkum, congres- 
sional, to deputize, Gerrymander, jeopardize, lobby, log-rolling, 
lynch, mileage, non-committal, qualify, squatter, to stump, &e. ; 
from our various sects, to approbate, association, bestowment, 
christianization, to fellowship, to donate, to dowologize, to ex- 
perience, to happify, to missionate, to realize, mourners, plat- 
form, &e.; from Spiritualism and Transcendentalism, free-love, 
to inheaven, medium, metaphenomenal, nomological, spiritland, 
&e.; from the sailors, chop, dove, (dived) to haze, kedge, keel 
over, sky-larking, &e.; and from thief-cant, such as coniaker, 
crib, cop, nab, nail, mossy, spondulicks, hook, mopus, a fence, 
drop-game, patent-safe, &e., &e. 

The American people have been sadly berated on account of 
their names both of places and persons; but these names, to 
the philosophic observer, are among the most important finger- 
marks to our history and social condition. The character of 
the surnames in any certain locality is a sure guide to the 
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nationality of its original settlers. The New-Englander’s line 
of Exodus can be traced infallibly by the vestigia of Puritanism 
imprinted upon family given names, by the Jothams, Abihus, 
Abishags, Zerubbabels and Melchisedechs which betray the 
hereditary influence of the old-time Scripture-genealogies. The 
New York name, Paulding, which was originally English— 
Pawling—occurring in a Dutch settlemont, was variously trans- 
lated into Pauldinck, Paulden, and could only finally compro- 
mise with the instincts of association around it by retaining the 
characteristic d of the Dutch, and remaining Paulding. In the 
same way, the names of Frenchmen and Canadians who came 
into New England, were forced to break down before the in- 
veterate cacology of the colonial people, and assume something 
like an English form; so that the brave Bon Coeur became 
Bunker, Pibandiere was transformed into Peabody, Bon Pas 
was sunken in Bumpus, and (‘O! what a fall was there!’) the 
aristocratic De LZ’ Hotel sneaked away in the guise of the mean 
Yankee Doolittle! * 

It may be shown, likewise, that even our most strange, hide- 
ous, and outlandish names of places, have their origin, and a 
certain value, in historical association, or are due to some local 
cause that is distinctly to be traced. The apparently unmean- 
ing Pen Yan, which casual observers would take to be an In- 
dian word, is actually an abbreviation of Pennsylvania—Yan- 
kee, and marks the spot where the New England Exodus met 
the spread of the Germans and Quakers upou a common ground. 
The best catalogue we have ever seen of our nondescript West- 
ern names of places is embodied in Mr. Elbert H. Smith’s great 
Epic,® among a great profusion of other rare gems of verse. 
The list is certainly hard to match: | 

‘Hard Scrabble, Fair Play, Nip and Tuck,,and Patch, 
With Catholic, and Whig, and Democrat to match, 
Blue River, Strawberry, and Hoof Noggle steep 
And Trespass, and Slake Rag, Clay Hole deep; 


Bee Town, Hard Times, and Old Rattlesnake 
Black Log, Shingle Ridge, Babel and Stake ; 


15 Captain Marryatt’s Diary. 
16 Ma-Ka-Tai-Me-She-Kia-Kiak; or Black Hawk, and Scenes in the West. 
A National Poem in Six Cantos. 
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Satan’s Light House, Pine Hook, and Dry Bone, 

And Swindler’s Ridge with hazels o’ergrown ; 

Buzzard’s Roost Injunction, and the Two Brothers, 

Snake Hollow Diggins, Black Jack, Horse and others, 

As Small Pox, Buncombe, and Peddler’s Creek, 

And Sower Coon, Stump Grove, and Red Dog bleak, 

Menominee, Rat-tail Ridge, may measure out this sonnet, 

With Bull Branch, Upper Coon—pour no curses on it !’ 
Yet, each one of these names is a page from the chronicles of 
the settlers of those regions. The peculiar physical features of 
a country, its climate, animals, and vegetable productions, the 
circumstances of the colonists, their trials, hardships, and mis- 
adventures, their religious faith, their patriotic impulses, and 
all the interests of nationality, find a durable record in the 
names of places.“ Even had no history been written of the 
settlement of the North-west, the linguistic student would be 
able to trace the French from the lakes to the Gulf simply by 
the spelling they have given to adopted Indian names, as, for 
instance, the soft ch in Michigan, Chenango, the ow in Missouri, 
the missing Win Ouachita, and the accent and elided s in Ar- 
kansiis, Ilinéis.“ The curious observer can very nearly trace 
the period of settlement of the various belts of the country, as 
well as the character and circumstances of the colonists, by the 
names that attach to localities. The great and permanent land- 
marks, the mountains, rivers, lakes, and bays, have retained 
their original nomenclature, and are almost universally called 
by Indian names; but all the improvements wrought by civili- 
zation, all political divisions and immediate growth, have names 
that indicate their history. The counties in Virginia, mark, 
by a regular progression, the advances made by settlement dur- 
ing the colonial, the revolutionary, and the modern periods. So 
again, we can almost. read the history of the building of Balti- 
more in the names of its streets.” The town was first laid out 
in 1730, aad called Baltimore, in honor of the Lord Proprietary, 
while the few streets of the original plat were named with a 
view to existing circumstances rather than in obedience to out- 


1% De Quincey on Style. 1 Noah Webster. Introduction to Dictionary. 


19See ‘The Stranger in Baltimore, by J. F. Weishampal, Jr’—A valuable 
Hand-book. 
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side impulses. Early Colonists, says De Quincey, ‘live under 
influences the most opposite to those of false refinement ; coarse 
necessities, elementary features of peril or embarrassment, pri- 
mary aspects of savage nature, compose the scenery of their 
thoughts, and these are reflected by their names.’ Thus, for 
instance, Calvert street had originally a simple local name; 
Charles street, was Forrest street; and Gay, Bridge street. 
Then, after nature was a little subdued, colonial patriotism be- 
eame audible, giving us Yorke, George, Queen, Pitt, Chatham, 
Frederick, Tammany, and other streets. Presently came the 
Revolution, and under its stirring influences, the piety and 
poverty of New Church street were forgotten in the memorable 
name of Lexington; Indian Tammany and British Chatham 
were merged in Fayette; Queen became Pratt; George, Water ; 
Saint Paul’s, Saratoga, &c. The later crop of the war and its 
sequel appears in Franklin, Howard, Conway, Barre; in Lib- 
erty, Constitution; in Smallwood, Putnam, Pulaski; and in 
Eutaw, Camden, Cowpens, &c. The feelings of the second war 
with England, and of the Mexican war, are similarly perpetu- 
ated in the names of our streets. And what we have here il- 
lustrated from the example of Baltimore, has taken place all 
over the country; so that he who glances at a county map of 
the United States may read as he runs something of the history 
of each locality. 

Now, assuming it for a fact that the changes a people have 
undergone are authentically inwritten in the words they use 
and the style in which they collocate them, it remains to be de- 
termined whether those departures from the received standard 
of English speech, which are known as Americanisms, indicate 
a change for the better or a change for the worse. We are con- 
strained to say, after a careful examination of the subject, and 
a zealous endeavor to rid ourselves of prejudices of every kind, 
that the conclusions we have come to are not at all favorable 
to our own style of speech. We have found Americanisms to 
be not only departures from, but perversions of, the best forms 
of the English language,—perversions not only unlicensed, but 
indefensible, unseemly, and vicious. We have found that they 
have not given as a better language than the English, but have 
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crippled our speech seriously, and made it far inferior to the 
mother tongue in force, in flexibility, in rhythmic proportion, 
in precision and correctness, and in idiomatic life and character. 
The English archaisms which we have retained add nothing to 
the strength and beauty of our speech. The solecisms we per- 
petrate do not compensate by increase of force for the loss of 
grammatical order which they occasion. The barbarisms which 
we have introduced have been, for the most part, the vulgar 
efforts of ignorance struggling against incompetency of expres- 
sion, rather than the untrained exuberance of youth and vital- 
ity. The lawlessness of our innovations has broken forth rather 
in distinctive than in expansive efforts. If we have invented 
new words, and perverted the meaning of old ones, we have at 
the same time, and in a disproportionate degree, let drop out 
out of sight, and consigned to disuse and oblivion, many valu- 
able niceties of expression and treasures of idiom, which are 
still retained in currency and vital force by the parent stock. 
While we have revelled in slang, and rioted in the utmost ex- 
travagance of hyperbole and figurative language, ‘ picking up 
wit as pigeons peas,’ we have wilfully neglected the principles 
of perspicuity, and turned a cold shoulder to the precedents of 
good grammar. We have been like the spendthrift, dilapidat- 
ing our patrimony at the same time that we have wasted our 
income in illicit expenses. We have indeed been ‘at a great 
feast of language’, but have brought away with us little else 
besides the heel-taps, and broken scraps of meat. 

To be sure, we have the right to claim that there is much 
less difference in this country than in England between the 
speech of the most vulgar and that of the most cultivated 
classes; but this equalization of our language has levelled 
downwards as well as upwards, and, while it has sensibly ele- 
vated the speech of the lowest, it has in at least an equal meas- 
ure depraved the speech of the more refined. 1n seeking a 
medium, we have lowered the standard of excellence, and ban- 
ished, as an object of aspiration, that ideal perfection of style 
which ever solicits the ambition of genius.” There have been, 


20*The ripest scholars among us acknowledge the fact that in the best 
authors and public speakers of England, there is a variety in the choice of ex- 
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and still are, men very competent to teach us better; but their 
influence is weak even when exerted to its full extent, and has 
been further enfeebled by the characteristic reserve of the 
American scholar. Our actual teachers, those whom we have 
admired, applauded, and patterned after, have done us far more 
harm than good. Superficial scholars who re-hash, without 
understanding, the results of German criticism; eager politicians; 
preachers of ‘sensation’; authors, floating, true bubbles as they 
are, upon the plaudits of to-day, ‘a moment seen—then lost 
forever’; editors who make tinsel and clap-trap their deliberate 
study for the sake of profit; so-called philosophers, who are 
sedulous only to live elbow-deep ‘in the alms-basket of words’, 
and ‘to draw out the thread of their verbosity finer than the 
staple of their argument’ ;—such have been our actual teachers, 
under whose leadership our eager youth have necessarily gone 
helplessly and hopelessly astray from the right path, and wan- 
dered into horrible wildernesses of barren conceit and ridiculous 
rhodomontade. We have mistaken ornament for substance, and 
have fancied that to be richness which was naught but the 
tawdry subterfuge of poverty. Guided by these false lights,— 
the mere will o’ the wisps of perverted doctrine, blind incom- 
petency, and a barbaric cachexy of revolting vain glory,_*we 
have wasted our periods of useful culture in grasping at a 
swollen coxcombry of speech that is empty of all true merit, 
and puffed up with all superfluities of naughtiness; we have 
skimmed the cauldron when we should have stirred it deeply, 
and filled our poor bellies with froth and scum instead of bread 
and meat and ‘jolly good ale’. These teachers, while they 
have seduced us into squandering our sterling patrimony in the 
hearty English speech, and wandering feebly and helplessly 
forth from the right aeceptation of words, have given us noth- 
ing in exchange for such sacrifices but a counterfeit and ridic- 
ulous jargon, a ‘ sermo obstreperus, ventosus et versipellis’, fit 


pressions, a correctness in the use of the particles, and an idiomatic vigor and 
raciness of style to which few or none of our writers can attain. The unfor- 
tunate tendency to favor the Latin at the expense of the Saxon elements of 
our language, which social and educational causes have long tended to foster 
in the mother country, has with us received an additional impulse from the 
great admixture of foreigners in our population.’—Bartlett Introduction. 
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for College debating-societies and Boston Lyceums, but useless 

: ; : I 
for all purposes of right action and creditable progress and de- P 
velopment. We have organized ourselves into a ‘mutual ad- 


fre 


miration’ club, kept together by the common bond of an im- . 
mitigable puffery ; until at last our soberest diction begins to ys 
smack of patent medicine circulars and auctioneers’ hand-bills. 7 
Dogmatic self-assertion on the one hand, obsequious cringing . 
on the other; here an uneasy sense of ignorance and of tread- zi 

a 


ing upon doubtful ground, offset there by an undue and vain- 
glorious folly of pretension, and an insane prurient itch for con- 8 
spicuity and parade,—these are the prominent features of our : 
American-English as it marches down to posterity, like an Irish 
target-company going upon an excursion-trip. Thus our speech 1 





is getting to be an English of un-reason, an English run mad. ! 
We conceit ourselves to be in debt to all who furnish us new . 
phrases, and consequently every half-baked ass in the commu- ' 

. ( 


nity becomes an inventor of words upon speculation. Every 
outlandish word or phrase, every grammatical solecism or ab- 
surdity that is flung off from a crotchety, a crazy, or a design- 
ing brain, is eagerly caught up and. scattered broadcast by 
the newspapers, and as eagerly received and embraced by the 
populace. Crockett or Dickens, Mark Twain or Bratt Harte, 
Tom Hood or John Chinaman, Parson Beecher or Elder Knapp, 
it matters not who tosses a word at our heads, so the novelty 
comes. Nay, we have latterly fallen so low that we have bor- 
rowed elements of speech from the indecent librettos of Offen- 
bach, and accepted choice linguistic curiosities culled from the 
hideous ‘ flash gab’ of Fish, Jr.! 

This is not mere assertion. Illustrations of its painful truth 
abound throughout our whole literature. Every where we see 
departure from nornial English, and every where that departure 
is proof of degeneracy. One of our most conspicuous sins 

“against the approved standard of English speech, and perhaps 
the most injurious of any in its consequences, is the essentially 
unidiomatic character of our style. Our writers are bitten with 
the same democratic fury that makes our mechanics ridiculous; 
they have no easy medium: they must either wear broad-cloth 
or go in their shirt-sleeves. . If they seek to be colloquial and 
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free, they relapse into bad grammar and slang; jf they try to 
preserve their dignity, they are stilted and stiff. Our discur- 
sive and argumentative speech betrays an inordinate propensity 
for ‘the long-tailed words in osity and ation’; it reads like a 
language written by a foreigner, by one not familiar with those 
natural and graceful turns which are needed to give a springy 
step and an easy movement to style. Most of our serious 
writers are like Buffon, who always composed in court-dress 
and full-bottomed wig, to remind him never to unbend. A 
good critic has remarked of Dr. Channing’s style, that ‘one can 
hardly read more than two pages of his essays at a time, with- 
out a sense of weariness. The reason is that he uses no collo- 
quial and easy words to break and relieve his lofty and sonorous 
periods.’ It is in fact the alarmingly active tendency of our 
author-class to fling away the idiomatic purity of the language, 
and break down those characteristics which distinguish it from 
other tongues, by reaching forward towards a so-called uniform- 
ity of speech, by fitting regular forms to the conjugations of ir- 
regular verbs, by confusing transitives with intransitives, by 
confounding the two auxiliaries and the preterit and participle, 
by substituting the preposition instead of the possessive case, 
and by needlessly using the definite article. We do not feel a 
proper respect for the real analogies of the language, because, 
in sad truth, we do not know what they are. In this way, the 
verb has lost at our hands much of its incisive force and nicety 
of delicate expression. The subjunctive mood has been almost 
obliterated, and in fact is scarcely ever employed, even by our 
best writers, except in a feeble, helpless, uncertain way, that 
reminds one of the vague groping of a blind man who has 
come to a doubtful corner in his path. We have made a sad 
chaos in our management of the participle. ‘In our regular 
verb,’ says Professor Whitney,” ‘ there is an entire coincidence 
of form between the preterit and the participle. The careless 
speaker reasons—not consciously, but in effect—thus: If I say 
I gained and I have gained, I dealt and I have dealt, why not 
also J sung and Ihave sung, he drank and he has drank, &c.?* 
21 Parke Godwin. 2 Language and the Study of Language. 


23In Maryland, the common speech of the vulgar is constantly appropriat- 
ing regular forms to the irregular verbs. These people do not use the prete- 
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In the same way, we are rapidly losing the distinction between 
shall and will, forgetful of the old-time rhyme: 
‘In the first person simply shall foretells ; 
In will a threat, or else a promise dwells, 


Shall, in the second and third does threat : 
Will simply then foretells the future feat.’ 4 


It is very common to hear people say, and see them write: ‘It 
is certain that we well fail’, or ‘I would try in vain to thank 
you’.” We use adverbs adjectively, and adjectives as if they 
were adverbs; we favor ¢¢y instead of mess in the terminations 
of abstract nouns; and eschew the old Saxon comparison of ad- 
jectives for the ineffective prefixes more and most. The imme- 
diate effect of all this is bad enough, in that it fosters a disas 
trous dead pedantry of style towards which we are rapidly drift- 
ing. But the worst remains behind. The operation of such a 
culture tends constantly to widen the breach between our writ- 
ten and our spoken language, and to prevent the one from 
being at once a check upon, and a storehouse for, the other. If 
our written speech continues to be so stiff and unidiomatic, so 
empty of life and vigor, so devoid of ease and freedom, we shall 
never be able to get our children acquainted with it face to 
face, but must teach it to them like any other dead language, 
of which they can never acquire more than a hidebound, mum- 
mified sort of knowledge, such as the Eton boy gets of his 
Latin by force of birch, Mair’s Syntax, and the Gradus ad Par- 
nassum. *Pedantry’,says Mr. De Quincey,” ‘ though it were 
unconscious pedantry, once steadily diffused through a nation 
as to the very moulds of its thinking, and the general tenden- 
cies of its expression, could not but stiffen the natural graces of 
composition and weave fetters about the free movement of hu- 
man thought. This would interfere as effectually with our 
power of enjoying much that is excellent in our past literature, 
*as it would with our future powers of producing.’ The bald 
niaiseries and preposterous absurdities of our so-called humor- 


rit of such words as drink at all, but formed one of their own, saying I drinked, 
I have drinked, &c. The double meaning of drunk, drunken may, however, 
have induced this attempt to avoid ambiguity. 

4 Brightland. % ‘Whitney. 26 Essay on Style. 
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its, our Crocketts, Slicks, Downings, Wards, Dows, Billingses, 
&c., are practically no more than an echo caught from the pop- 
ular protest and reaction against the crystallizing tendency of 
our written speech. These writers are received and entertain- 
ed, because in their utterances the people seem to find at least 
a stmulacrum of that colloquial ease and freedom which they 
cannot encounter elsewhere. . 

The quality of Americanisms is such that it makes open con- 
fession to the ignorance and incompetency of our writers and 
speakers. But no one dares to say so plainly ; for it is our dem- 
ocratic privilege to be ignorant, vulgar, incompetent, and still 
ito make pretence of authorship. Mr. Elbert H. Smith, in his 
preface to that notable Epic from which we have already quoted 
such remarkable verses, takes pains to inform the reader that 
he ‘has now in such a variety of styles something that will suit 
all tastes and classes. He [the author] might multiply reasons 
for the course he has taken in these respects, if it were deemed 
necessary. - He might say that Shakspeare did so. That this 
is a day of innovations on the learning of the past ; and as it 
was with the Israelites in early time, so has tt become with us 
now—for in those days there was no king in the land, and 
every man did according to that which seemed right in his own 
eyes. And, therefore, Mr. Smith printed several hundred pages 


of ungrammatical nonsense, and demanded of us to recognize 


it as a ‘national poem.’ There was nobody to prohibit him from 
doing what Shakspeare did, nor any standard of speech he would 
acknowledge by which he might be sent to blush for his pre- 
sumptuous folly and ignorance. We have no standard; we 
have no authority save Noah Webster in his Dictionary, which, 
having been put together, as Edgar Poe once said, upon the 
plan of being ‘plus Arabe gwen Arabic,—of furnishing us a 
better English than English itself is,—instead of being a guide, 
is only an obstruction and a stumbling-block. And thus it 
happens that American Genius is very much in the plight of 
Mistress Anne Brandstreet’s Muse, in which she says: 


‘My Muse unto a child I fitly may compare, 
Who sees the riches of some famous fair ; 
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He feeds his eyes, but understanding lacks, 
To comprehend the worth of all those knacks.’ 


Bad taste, ignorance, and conceit, our grievous sins, bring in 
their train an unmeasured harvest of literary wild oats. Our 
style, with rare exceptions, is a most tawdry instance of manner: 
put above matter, in the preposterous fashion of him who should 
put up his steeple before he built his church. How much stage 
tinsel, what a quantity of artificial flowers, in our ornamental 
parts! How insanely fond we are of trick and clap-trap, caught 
all the time in our own shallow bird-lime, and eager to be 
caught again! How our orators fret and froth and fume over 
their ‘sentiments’, leaving all the substance of their arguments 
to perish unnursed! What true pains ‘our distinguished 
writers’ are at to make fools of themselves, capering in ridicul- 
ous motley and spangles, riding hobby-horses, and dancing like 
jugglers among eggs! What manufactories of conceit cur col- 
leges, our legislatures, our congresses, and our conventions are! 
What hot-beds of ‘ reverberating flatulancies’ and impious cant 
our pulpits—what nurseries of bald opinion and inconsequent 
twaddle our newspapers! Invention of word and phrase is 
beprized and bepraised, but originality of thought is just sim- 


ply lost from among us. Neologism is set high above precision, 


and he who can belch forth a smug aphorism neatly framed in 
a glittering conceit, may go and steal his ideas where he pleases. 
How admirably Royal Tyler, in one of his Colon and Spondee 
papers, has hit off our bards and orators: 


‘ Let loose thy epithets, those days of verse: 
Draw forth thy gorgeous sword of damask’d rhyme, 
And ride triumphant through Columbia’s clime, 
Till sober letter’d sense shall dying smile, 
Before the mighty magic of thy style .. . 
Gods! how sublime shall Della Crusca rage, 
When all Niagara cataracts thy page! .. . 
Like some Colossus, stride the Atlantic o’er, 
A leg of genius place on either shore, 
Extend thy red right arm to either world ; 
Be the proud standard of thy style unfurled ; 
Proclaim thy sounding page from shore to shore, 
And swear that sense in verse shall be no more !’ 27 


27 Address to Della €rusca. 
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‘ In a literary point of view, we are certainly the most super- 
ficial people upon the face of the globe. Our poets are content 
to ring their changes between Tupper and Longfellow—small 
beer and panada—or to follow Smith who did as Shakspeare 
did. Such light coin, it may well be supposed, is capable of 
ringing many changes, but it always tinkles false. ‘Some 
things can be done as well as others’, our careless poets say, 
after Sam Patch, and then they shoot Niagara! ‘I much enjoy 
making poems’, naively confesses the typical American poet 
of the new Era,® ‘other work I have set for myself to do, to 
meet people and The States face to face, to confront them with 
an American rude tongue; but the work of my life is making 
poems. I keep on till I make a hundred, and then several 
hundred—perhaps a thousand. The way is clear to me.’ Be. 
yond question, it should be so! Machinery of this sort, so 
glibly oiled, must have capacity to turn out this kind of ‘ paper 
pellet’ with as much readiness and rapidity as other machinery 
turns out paper collars. It is a shocking evidence of the in- 
grained American superficiality, and of our contentedness with 
things taken at second-hand and upon hearsay, that even so ad- 
mirable a writer and so conscientious a man as Washington 
Irving should have been willing to copy his life of Goldsmith 
out of Foster’s book, and to manufacture his Columbus out of 
the material stored up by Navarrete. The excellent Prescott’s 
Histories do not contain an ounce of original research, in spite 
of the tempting riches of record and monument shelved in 
Simanicas, or waiting to Le examined in the libraries and muse- 
umns of Europe. They are simply a skilful and highly wrought 
elaboration of ready-made material. As for Mr. Bancroft, our 
typical historian, we fear to speak our full thought of that Jack 
Bunsby vision, which gazes out right and left, with severe im- 
partiality, upon American fact and American fiction, as ‘ the 
mountains look on Marathon and Marathon looks on the sea,— 
a look so remote, oblique, inconsequent, so fraught with all the 
Sphinx-mystery of stony staring, that it is absolutely impossible 
to identify it with the strident voice that sings such obstreper- 


% Walt Whitman’s Letter to R. W. Emerson. 
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ous preans, and is so hoarse with howling forth, in King Cam- 
byses’ vein, its dreary iteration of paradox. 

We cannot better illustrate the vapidness and flimsy texture 
of the popular American style, than by instancing a specimen 
or two. Let us take, for example, a favorite paragraph out of 
ene of the most admired orations of Mr. Charles Sumner, the 
foremost orator of New England, and 

‘A man in all the new world’s fashion planted, 
That hath a mint of phases in his brain ; 
One whom the music of his own vain tongue 
Doth ravish, like enchanting harmony.’ 

-It is from his speech upon the Barbarism of War, a piece he has 
often spoken, and which finds a place in all the ‘readers’ that 
are sent out by the Boston book-makers: ‘ Let the bugles sound 
The Truce of God to the whole world forever! Let the selfish 
boast of the Spartan woman become the grand chorus of man- 
kind, that they have never seen the smoke of an enemy’s camp. 
Let the iron belt of martial music, which now encompasses the 
earth, be exchanged for the golden cestus of Peace, clothing all 
with celestial beauty’. What a thin tissue of tawdry triteness 
all this is, made up of allusions hunted for in Lempriére,—and 
which have no force, since they are lost upon the mob, and are 
commonplace to the scholar,—and are scratched together with 
the anxious cackling eagerness of an old hen that has to make 
her nest as well as lay her egg. What orator, who feels the 
nobility of thought and speech expanding within him, was ever 
known to chiffoner thus among the rubbish of the past in search 
of the insolens verbum? We say nothing in regard to the 

notion of a complete suit of raiment (except for an opera dancer) 
being found within the scanty circuit of a cestus ;—some lati- 
tude must always be allowed to figurative language ; and, more- 
over, we tmhust-not fail to remember that the Georgia Major 
deemed himself not only clothed and in his right mind, but 
equipt for a journey also, when his satchel contained a shirt 
collar and a pair of spurs. 

Again, in one of Mr. Robert C. Winthrop’s orations occurs 
a passage which is put forward in all the elocution books as a 
pattern of American eloquence. It is upon the common Fourth 
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of July theme, the Grandeur of Our Institutions: ‘Other na- 
tions may boast of their magnificent gems and monster dia- 
monds. Our Kohhinoor is our common school system. This is 
our “ mountain of light”, not snatched, indeed, as a prize from 
a barbarous foe, nor destined to deck a royal brow, or irradiate 
a Crystal Palace; but whose pure and penetrating ray ille- 
mines every brow, and enlightens every mind, and cheers every 
heart and hearthstone in the land, and which supplies “ orna- 
ments of grace” unto the head, and chains upon the necks, of 
every son and daughter of mankind’. How irremediably 
clumsy all this is in its feeble conceit, hauled in neck and crop, 
like adrowned puppy out of a mili-pond—its flimsy ornaments 
—its weak, ungainly, sprawling construction! The word ¢irra- 
diate is not properly used ; but whose, and which, stand about 
like bashful school boys at a girls’ ball; and a feeble sort of 
ambiguity along down the entire paragraph. These two pas- 
sages, nevertheless, are from classical orations of our most cul- 
tivated speakers, deliberately prepared, and carefully elabor- 
ated. Compare them with the current oratory of England, 
with Trench, Milman, Gladstone, Newman—but no! we will 
not compare them! 

R. W. Emerson, ‘ the great American .philosopher’ (and the 
only one, thank Heaven!) has received much more praise for 
his original thought and his brilliant style, than for the texture 
of his argument, and the logic of his conceptions. Of his orig- 
inality we cannot speak, having no reading in the literatures 
of the Zend people, nor of Boodha and Brama, but we cannot 
agree with those who hold his style in such unmeasured admira- 
tion. Certainly, it is crisp, pungent, much more idiomatic than 
the general; it has force, warmth, color, and many qualities of 
graphic expression; and it is generally condensed, sometimes 
graceful. But, with these excellences, it conjoins many defects ; 
it is marred by many inaccuracies in the use of the particles, 
such as a clear thinker would not be guilty of; it is frequently 
ambiguous and obscure, even where his object is plain and the 
thought to be conveyed not difficult; it often pieces out the 
golden statue with feet of clay; is neglectful of rhythm, and 
injudicious in the employment of qualitatives. 
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But the writer who is supposed now-a-days to express most E 
clearly and originally the texture of American thought is Mr. E 
Walt Whitman, and we cannot speak of Americanisms without : 
giving a specimen from his luminous” pages. It is rather dif: r 
ficult to make a selection from these poems;* for the auther : 


has as markod a proclivity for filth as the drug beetle has for 
ordure, and his most ordinary themes are treated with a nasti- 
ness that would have made Petronius blush and Martial hang 
his head. However, we have culled a passage or two, that 
may pass muster: 
‘ Who goes there! hankering, gross, mystic, nude ? 
How is it I extract strength from the beef I eat ? ’ 
What is aman any how? Whatami? Whatareyou?... 
T do not snivel that snivel the world over, 
That mouths are vacuums, and the ground but wallow and filth, 
That life is a suck and a sell, and nothing remains at the end 
but threadbare crape and tears. 
Whimpcring and truckling fold with powders for invalids, conformity 
goes to the fourth-removed ; 
I cock my hat as I please, indoors and out . . . 
. . . [know I ami deathless, 
I know this orbit of mine cannot be swept by a carpenter’s compass, 
I know I shall not pass like a child’s carlicue cut with a burnt stick at night, ... 
. . . My foothold is tenoned and mortised in granite, 
I laugh at what you call dissolution, 
And I know the amplitude of time. 
The pleasures of heaven are with me, and the pains of hell are with me, 
The first I graft and increase upon myself, the latter I translate into 
a new tongue. 
I am the poet of the woman the same as the man, 
And I say it is as great to be a woman as to be a man, 
And I say there is nothing greater than the mother of men. 
“I chant the chant of dilation or pride, 
We have had ducking and deprecating about enough, 
I show that size is only development. . . . 
. Lam he that walks with the tender and growing night, 
I call to the earth and sea, half-held by the night. 
Press closer, bare-bosomed night! press close, magnetic, nourishing night ! 
Night of the South winds! night of the large few stars! 
Still, nodding night ! mad naked Summer night ! 
Smile, O voluptuous, cool-breathed earth ! 
Earth of the slumbering and liquid trees! 


29° luminous’ as spoilt fish are so: ‘shining and stinking.’ °Leaves of Grass. 
, 5 5 
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Earth of departed sunset! earth of the mountain, misty-topt ! 

Earth of the vitreous hour of the full moon, just tinged with blue! 
Earth of shine and dark, mottling the tide of the river! 

Earth of the limpid gray of clouds, brighter and clearer for my sake! 
Far-swooping, elbowed earth! rich, apple-blossomed earth ! 

Smile, for your lover comes !’ 

Now, unquestionably, portions of this has great power and 
tenderness, contain a real and genuine poetry, of a very high 
order, original thought, and a flush of young imagination. 
But, aside from the bad grammar, the unbridled license of 
speech, and taking into no account this vicious animal’s bad 
heart and ribald tongue, what a rough, reckless thing this pas- 
sage is—the purest, perhaps, and most admirable, of all that he 
has written! Yet, this is the poetry of the future,—the culmi- 
nation of American culture! 

In a succeeding article we shall endeavor to set forth the 
causes of this deterioration of our speech, and show how Walt 
Whitman became, not only a possible, but an actual hideous 
Americanism. 
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Art. III.—1. Researches into the Physical History of Man- 
kind. By James Cowles Pichard, M.D. London. 1841. 


2. The Moral and Intellectual Diversity of Races. By Count 
A. De Gobineau. From the French, with an Analytical 
Introduction and copious historical notes, by H. Hotz. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1856. 


The use of the expression ‘ Latin Races’ has often been ob- 
jected to as the invention of Louis Napoleon; but the writer of 
the Life of Cesar no doubt knew quite as well as his critics, 


that the countries of the Spanish tongue belong by no means.. 


to one nationality, and that the aboriginal Indian element plays 
there a no less important réle than the numerous mongrel types. 
But whether it is really one of the famous idées Napolténnes or 
not, we hold the expression to be perfectly legitimate; for the 
Latin element alone,—however small it may now be in those 
lands, however little it may be understood to modify the abor- 
igines of the country,—it still represents there the superior cul- 
ture and intelligence, and has stamped such an uniformity upon 
all, that those who study the political institutions of any of the 


Spanish Republics, will find, with few exceptions, in each of 


«them, the same events, the same tendencies, and the same train 
of ideas. In brief, if we desired to find a general characteristic, 
there would be no alternative but to elect between the Indian 
and the Latin races; the latter of whom, however, occupies a 
decidedly higher rank than the former, and supplies even at 
the present day, in spite of its moral deterioration, most of the 
leading thoughts and measures. 

But before we undertake to present a connected, though con- 
cise, outline of the events which have taken place in the Span- 
ish American.States during the last years, it behooves us to 
point out the causes which have led to the decay of regions so 
lavishly endowed. by nature., The description of the events. 
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which follow will thus be more readily understood, and furnish 
an illustration to the statements which precede them. This 
arrangement will also enable every intelligent reader to draw 
his own inferences. 

How much nations depend, often unconsciously, in their 
views, rights, mental and physical modes of life, on the light 
and the air, on the soil and the vegetable kingdom, on the cli- 
matical as well as the geognical conditions of their home, has 
been admirably shown by Buckle in his History of Civiliza- 
‘tion in England. But it is not these external influences alone, 
which. exert an irresistible influence on men and peoples: the 
relations of race, especially the admixture of blood, which en- 
tails a peculiar disposition and capacity on men, are factors no 
less important in the life of nations. If to-day we no longer 
content ourselves with fragmental histories, but seek to pierce 
the mysterious darkness of causes and their often slowly ripen- 
ing effects; if we desire to trace the invisible threads of the 
human emotions to their converging point, and finally extract 
from the study of history those philosophic conclusions which 
enable us to judge intelligently of present events;—then we 
must decompose, ethnologically, the several political bodies into 
their various ethnical parts, and ascertain how far they attract 
or repel each other, how far their alternating influences effect 
their social and political developement. 

Without special reference to America, it may be boldly as- 
serted that, as the science of political economy has, in spite of 
its comparative youth, forced its way into the front rank of the 
studies indispensable to the statesman,—because without it a 
correct understanding of liberty is no more possible than the 
existence of good government without a proper understanding 
ot a people’s wants,—so ethnology will shortly occupy a similar 
rank, since it in many respects, not only supplements the po- 
litico-economical conditions, but furnishes the basis for them. 
Ethnology is therefore a political science; and, claiming this 
distinction in its behalf, we only express what every reflecting 
statesman must long have seen and felt. Nor.is there any 
special necessity to go to America to learn this lesson. The 
admixture of various races and nationalties, frequently under 
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the same political system, has made ethnology an equally in- 
dispensable study in Europe. 

The lessons taught by ethnology,—as far as they can be con- 
sidered settled,—taken in connection with those of history, are 
however so incisive, cruel, and destructive, that the humanitari- 
ans by profession, the numerous genial philanthropists, the men 
of principle, the ideal dreamers, and all those who affect fine 
sounding phrases and big words, will probably long repudiate 
their irrefutable truths, and endeavor to explain them away. 
But neither they, nor the political parties whose leaders have 
adopted the equality of race as their battle-cry, can expect to 
succeed therein. High above sects and parties soar the iron, 
unchangeable laws of nature, the existence of which can be as 
little discredited by the denials of the benighted, as the silvery 
light of the moon is affected by the barking of a dog. Only 
by consulting ethnology and its laws, can history really become 
the teacher of mankind. To-day, when the natural philosophi- 
cal view of the world gains ground more and more, when the 
metaphysical fits less and less into the frame of our knowledge, 
when science is stripped more and more of the supernatural, 
and when the products of investigation in the most diverse 
fields combine to explain and solve in a natural manner the 
problems of the physical and intellectual life of individuals and 
nations,—the manifestations of the macrocosm of the brain’s 
activity,—to-day, we repeat, it is time to meet the negative les- 
sons of history with the same accurate knowledge as the posi- 
tive ones. History preserves equally the sad story of human 
errors in what it discloses, as in what it passes over in silence. 
What is done and what is left undone, must both be taken into 
account, if history is to be the teacher of mankind. An idea is 
not to be regarded as ‘objectionable and useless, merely because 
it has remained partly unexecuted, or has partly miscarried in ex- 
ecution ; as little should an idea pass for true, merely because it 
has happened to be successful. In history, repeated efforts, at 
different times, have more than once effected what had miscar- 
ried at first. When Galileo was compelled to recant his theory 
of the solar system, the priest-ridden world thought it perfectly 
right; and the powerful, arbitrary, yet often mistaken, public 
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opinion of our own day is also found at times arrayed in bitter 
opposition to the greatest truths of the age. 

In America also lies buried a piece of human error. Here 
also some of the most enlightened and progressive minds have 
been strangely blind to laws which they should have respected, 
and all the more because it was out of their power to change 
them. In the political organization of Latin America not the 
slightest attention was paid to the ethnological requirements, 
to the diverse, complicated relations of race, and a state of 
things was thus brought about which will not soon, if ever, be 
replaced by a better. The ethnological laws, which were chiefly 
ignored, may be summed up in a few words; and as the ethno- 
logist has long since ceased to question their correctness, we 
state them without further explanation and proof, as follows: 
Man is no cosmopolite; like the plant and the animal, each 
species of the human family is restricted to certain localities, 
beyond the limits of which it can only be acclimatized and 
thrive under the same physical conditions as those to which it 
had been previously accustomed. Like the plant, man suffers, 
however, even then, many physical and moral changes, that 
lead him to differ materially from the parent stock. Trans- 
planted to localities varying in their more essential characteris- 
tics from the place of his nativity, he perishes, though he may, 
according to circumstances, languish on for a longer or shorter 
period in a state of moral deterioration. The Darwinian strug- 
gle for existence, and all its consequences, find the fullest ap- 
plication in ethnology. The inequality of the human races is 
indisputable. The pseudo-philanthropist and visionary may 

ainsist upon the equality of the lower and the higher races of 
man, and place them on the same level; but these experiments 
have everywhere resulted in misery, bloodshed, and strife. Here 
and there trifling modifications have occurred in the course of 
centuries; but, as a whole, the characters of cultivated and 
barbarous peoples still remain at this day precisely what they 
were thousands of years ago. The extent of such changes as 
have been noted is immaterial, and has never yet sufficed to 
raise an inferior race permanently into a higher category. It 
is therefore a grave mistake to believe that it will ever be pos- 
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sible to educate a lower race beyond a certain stage ; for nature 
herself has denied to it, not only the physical structure, but the 
mental capacity, therefor. Under equally favorable climatical 
and local conditions, the superior race unfailingly supersedes 
the inferior; for the contact with the culture of the former is 
deadly poison to the latter. All the efforts made to render an 
inferior race accessible for the reception of a higher culture 
only serve to accelerate its doom. An admixture of two un- 
equal races is therefore a cancer, an unpardonable sin against 
mankind and against nature, which has launched an ever flam- 
ing curse on all such connections; inasmuch as she lets the 
mongrels invariably inherit all the vices and evil traits of both 
races, and rarely, or never, any of the good. Nature absolutely 
disallows the adulteration of blood; and herein she shows herself 
to be an aristocrat of the purest water. Every violation of these 
laws she visits in the most condign and pitiless manner. 

Let us now examine how the Latin races have acted in refer- 
ence to this natural code; and endeavor to place, even though 
only in a superficial manner, the history of their more recent 
past upon this scientific foundation. 

Owing to the abortive attempt lately made to redeem there 
the Latin element, Mexico has unquestionably excited, in mod- 
ern times, the greatest interest among all the Spanish American 
States. The eventful episode of the Maximilian empire is, 
perhaps, too recent and familiar to require here a detailed re- 
capitulation. At the same time we must occupy our attention 
with the country itself; because the number of its population 
alone constitutes it the leading representative of the Latin races 
on this Continent. Mexico is a large, powerful empire, favored » 
by nature like no other in America; but to what account have 
its people thus far turned these superior advantages? The 
answer which every foreigner acquainted with the land will 
return is—positively none; the Mexicans have not even utiliz- 
ed the thousandth part of the blessings which Providence has 
so prodigally showered upon them. The emperor Maximilian 
might have turned the resources of the country to some account. 
He certainly possessed the necessary intellectual qualifications, 
and the disposition to use them for the public good; but even 
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had he not perished so early in such a tragic and bloody man- 
ner, the Mexicans would probably have become tired of him in 
the long run, and removed him out of their way by the assas- 
sin’s dagger. Such, at least, is the conviction of Gerstacker, 
the distinguished German author and traveller, who visited 
Mexico a few months after the bloody tragedy at Queretero, 
and the collapse of the empire. What he says is unhappily but 
too true. Through half a century of anarchy the ery for Lib- 
erty has reverberated far and loud among the Mexican people; 
but it is a mere pretence, a sham, a cloak, under which they 
conceal the basest passions. Those who are familiar with the 
state of the country understand, therefore, the value of this ery 
for Liberty, not only in Mexico, but in all the rest of the Spanish 
American Republics. In fact, the people, no less than the gov- 
ernment, have long sinned against the laws of ethnology, and 
they suffer now merely the punishment due to their crime. 

‘If we turn to the piebald population of modern Mexico, with 
its eight millions of souls, we discover them to consist of 5,000,- 
000 Indians, 2,100,000 mongrels, 1,000,000 whites, (creoles), 
and about 6,000 negroes. These figures are, of course, only 
proximately correct ; for no regular census appears ever to have 
been taken in that country. The Indian aborigines constitute, 
therefore, fully five-eighths of the Mexicans. The creoles are 
only one-eighth, and even of this portion, whatever it may 
claim to be, hardly more than one-third is of pure white de- 
scent. With the example of the United States before us, where 
the whites steadily supersede the red man, the same rule has 
been assumed to govern in Mexico, though there the situation 
is exactly the reverse. The higher types of the white race, 
being so numerically few in Mexico, it is the superior, and not 
the inferior race, which is decomposed and absorbed by the 
former. Ethnology teaches that man is no cosmopolite, and to 
the Caucasian the climatic and other conditions in South Amer- 
ica are in the same degree unfavorable to him, as they are fa- 
vorable in North America. The consequence is obvious: in « 
Mexico, as wherever else nature has.drawn the impassable lines, 
the white race: has morally and physically retrograded. One 
of the most profound living ethnologists illustrates the pernici- 
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ous results which amalgamation produces on the moral and in- 
tellectual character of a people by reference to the so-called 
scientific works published in Spanish America. Not that he 
denies to Mexico, Peru, Chili, and so forth, the possession of 
cultivated and even learned men; but he maintains that all 
their writings display a certain jejune spirit, which bears rather 
the impress of senility than of promising youth. ‘ Questions’, 
remarks our authority, ‘ are still being seriously discussed among 
South American scholars, which have long since been consid- 
ered settled in Europe, and even the most profound treatises 
abound in explanations that betray the want of everything 
resembling an elementary knowledge on the part of the reading 
public.’ 

If experience be worth anything, no fact seems more firmly 
established than that Indians, negroes, and mongrels, can never 
become the representatives of civilization. Wherever inferior 
races make up the bulk of a people, they steadily multiply. In 
Mexico, for instance, the Indian is the agriculturalist. He 
leads a settled, plodding life, the very opposite of that led by 
the Indian nomads and hunters of the United States, who dis- 
appear in masses before the fatal European culture. On the 
other hand, it is the white race which disappears, though more 
slowly, in Mexico and Central America; and with its decrease 
the hopes of progress and culture become less. The natural 
instinct of the Indians has never suffered the whites—even were 
they as adapted for it as they are not—to secure a permanent 
mental preponderance over them. And yet the Indian himself 
instinctively recognizes the higher endowment of the white 
man: ‘no somos gente de razou’, says he naively: but his own 
intelligence is by no means a low one: only it is of a peculiar 
kind, and has a peculiar direction. The Indian is a being dif- 
ferently constituted by nature, his mental evolutions are not 
the same as ours; he thinks, feels, simulates, and reasons, not 
like ourselves; in the recesses of his soul slumbers something 
which we lack; we should not, therefore, measure him by our 
own standard, for it is impossible in his case. The Indian is 
sui generis, withal fully conscious of his position, which he 
nevertheless likes. He desires to know nothing of the culture 
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which the whites offer, even seek to thrust upon him; ali he 
asks is to retain the right to execrate and curse them for the 
untold sum of misery which they have compelled him to en- 
dure. He wishes to remain an Indian—wholly and fully—not 
to abate one jot of his hatred for the foes of his race. How 
much reason he has for this inextinguishable hatred will readily 
be comprehended by all those who are not entirely ignorant of 
the history of the remarkable Aztec race. If we add to this 
the cruelty inherent in the Indian character, no one will won- 
der that after the wgis of Liberty had replaced the Spanish 
yoke, the struggle of races should have led to that war between 
barbarism and civilization, which fovtnd a suitable pretext in 
the war of independence between the tyranny of republicanism 
and the monarchy. The Indian character has, therefore, al- 
ways formed an important element in all the civil disturbances 
of Mexico. 

Coming to the mongrels,—this pestilential ulcer in all the 
States of South America,—we find the laws of ethnology vin- 
dicated in the most unmistakable manner. As the great differ- 
ences between the various branches of the human family are 
not the result of accident or outward influences, but radical 
and immanent—because they are rooted in the deepest aborig- 
inal peculiarities of the races—every admixture of blood be- 
tween races separated by nature herself invariably produces 
evil consequences, and entails the absorption of one race by the 
other. The ‘ prejudice of color’ is no prejudice at all; but, on 
the contrary, a very proper, valuable, and natural instinct, 
whose violation nature always avenges. The people of color 
evidently feel this themselves. Like the Indian, they are also 
sensible of their own inferiority, and show it in America,—in 
the United States as well as in Brazil,—by aspiring to be taken 
for whites. It is this piebald Mexican rabble which has drawn 
upon the whole people the reproach of being a nation of thieves, 
robbers, and cut-throats, opprobiums which the cultivated and 
intelligent among them are obliged to accept in conscious hu- 
miliation. Our own views on this subject have been so admir- 
ably expressed by Dr. Bastian, the distinguished Swedish eth- 
nologist, that we cannot refrain from quoting his very words: 
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‘The farmer who appreciates the value of crossing breeds will 
only resort to it as a means of improving his stock: but the 
storms of historical’changes often forcibly effect a cross between 
hostile elements whence spring these mixed peoples, who either 
rapidly perish in the struggle for existence, or disappear again 
after an ephemeral life.... But it is altogether different 
where strange heterogeneous elements are thrown suddenly to- 
gether, as the Spaniard with the Indian in Mexico and South 
America, or the Anglo-Saxon with the African negro in the 
United States. We may then predict with certainty from 
principles which are as firmly established in ethnology as those 
of stoichismetry in chemistry, that the result will be an abor- 
tion, and the sickly existence of the Mulattoes in North Amer- 
ica, and that of the Mertigoes in Mexico, furnishes sad evidence 
of this truth.’ 

After these explanations, it will be easy to discover a clue to 
the bewildering, blood-stained labyrinth of Mexican history. 
By an unrestrained mixture of races the whole people has be- 
come demoralized and debased. The Latin race approaches its 
doom. With the Indian nothing can be done, for he is in this 
respect even less impressible than the negro, who stands below 
him in natural capacity; while the Mertigo, who holds a place 
between the two types, only renders the contrast still more 
glaring. Thus the antagonisms of race meet in Mexico, and 
the result is endless anarchy. The interests of race have there 
assumed a political coloring; human rights and other abstract 
questions have been put in issue; the sacred name of Liberty 
has been invoked while tyranny was the aim; all parties hav- 
ing strayed from the moral basis, the struggle soon ceased to 
be one for the ideal good; and who should rule, or who should 
obey, became the real object of this gigantic decomposition pro- 
cess. The people, duped by the cry of Liberty, at first rallied 
eagerly round the banners of the pretended popular leaders ; 
but, discovering that patriotism and freedom were to them 
empty sounds, and enslaved by those whom they had hailed as 
liberators, they lost all faith in themselves, and made their 
coéperation contingent on the* greater gratification of their 
physical wants, on money. The countersign of the Conserva- 
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tives was the retention of power and the wealth amassed at the 
expense of the people ; the watchword of the Liberals was to 
deprive the Conservatives of office and to amass riches for them- 
selves. In this way, the struggle surged for years in this carica- 
ture of a Republic. The Liberals knew of Liberty little more 
than the Conservatives. Like their opponents, they impover- 
ished the land, plundered, robbed, and murdered, when the 
helm of State was in their hands. With the Liberal party in 
the United States and Europe, the Mexican Liberals had noth- 
ing in common, save a predilection for fine phrases, big words, 
lavish professions, and visionary, never-to-be-realized aims. 
They were a most pitiful set, incapable of effecting the least 
actual improvement in public affairs, and no more choice in 
their means of attaining their ends than the calumniated Con- 
servatives. It has been the curse of Liberalism in all places 

and all times, that it never was really liberal, and was ever be- 
trayed into the very faults and excesses of its enemies, and 
that, too, in an exaggerated form. The I'rench Revolution, the 
cradle of modern Liberty, with its Reign of Terror, set an un- 
lucky example in this respect, which has found, though in a 
milder degree, imitators nearly everywhere. The impartial 
historian, bearing aloft the torch of truth, will always see in 
Liberty the great end and aim‘of mankind; but it must touch 
him painfully that the so-called liberal, or radical party, should 
have contributed so much by its own ineapacity and shortcom- 
ings to retard the era of true freedom. He will have to launch 
his anathema no less at many of its means, than at the numer- 
ous pretenders and hypocrites who have used the hallowed name 
of Liberty as a mere stepping-stone to place, and power, and 
riches. And, verily, few of those who have risen in the world 
have upheld the banner of their former principles. In Mexico 
none have done so. Torn by decentralization—nowhere ap- 
plied to a worse purpose than there—into single, nearly inde- 
pendent States, the wide field thus opened to ambition and the 
worst human passions ruined the few more honest political 
characters in Mexico. That under circumstances like these no 
material, lasting progress, was possible, is self-evident. The 
days of every successive government were numbered beforehand 
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through its helpless condition; especially through that want in 
the means of interior communication which has made the rich 
Mexico poor,—a want which has placed famine by the side of 
superfluity, and profound peace by the side of a chronic guer- 
rilla warfare. An enlightened Liberal, a friend of Juarez Don 
Robes Pezuele, openly confesses that this want of communica- 
tion, and the consequent perpetual financial embarrassment, 
are the main causes of the failure of all Mexican administra- 
tions. 

Then came the Empire. [ada monarchy under these cir- 


cumstances been ever so unsatisfactory, it would still have been . 


relatively the best agent of civilization. The principles which 
the empire represented under another name had long consti- 
tuted the hinge of the Mexican troubles, and did, therefore, not 
furnish the nation with a new apple of discord. The old feuds 
were merely to be fought out under another form,—the mon- 
archy against the Republic. The empire was, however, an 
ethnological problem, the first serious attempt to reconcile the 
abrupt antagonisms of race in the land. But there was nothing 
to reconcile in Mexico, because the obstacles to be removed 
were, and are, natural, not artificial. The empire was thus a 
priori deprived of its foundation, and had consequently to fall 
as it did, leaving us only to deplore that this fall should have 
involved the loss of a life more precious than the lives of many 
of those admired champions of freedom, who have made this 
unhappy country what it now is. 

Once more a Republic, Mexico must have found it rather 
humiliating to continue the work on foundations which the em- 
pire had laid. Juarez,an educated Indian, despised and hated 
by his own race for his league with the whites, but regarded 
abroad as a patriot, whose much praised persistence, as shown 
in his own acts, is really nothing more than an unappeasable 
lust of power, had never dared, while at the head of the liberal 
party, to abolish the peonage, a system of servitude whose ini- 
quity was well known to him. On the contrary, he quietly 
suffered the evil to flourish, thus clearly exposing the economi- 
eal ignorance, hypocrisy, egotism, and the corruption of his own 
party. It was the empire which dealt the first blow at the root 
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of this species of slavery ; and which forced a Republican Con- 
gress afterwards to advance in the same direction. Many other 
laws of Maximilian were also retained, with some unimportant 
modifications ; but otherwise matters remained as they had been 
before; the guerrilla warfare continued, though perhaps not 
on the same extensive scale; the construction of railroads re- 
trograded rather than progressed; the old complaints were heard 
in every part of the country; trade and industry still languish- 
ed; the Republican bayonets of Juarez played the same part 
in the popular elections as that for which the French had been 
so execrated; the fatal policy of levying indirect taxes, the 
barbarism of domestic custom duties, were not only not light-— 
ened, but made more oppressive; ministerial crises broke out 
just as they had done before; the revenue, in spite of cocked-up 
budgets, kept on falling short of the expenditure; and of the 
main desideratum—Liberty—there was neither more nor less 
than under the empire. Indeed, more would have been 
of no use, for the cultivated Spanish population itself has yet 
to learn that the progress of political freedom is synonymous 
with the increase of individual labor. 

What is the future of such a people likely to be? Ethnology 
predicts with certainty the total destruction of the Latin ele- 
inent in it. Unless absorbed by the United States, the time is 
not far distant when the red man will recover his former as- 
cendaicy in Mexico; and a new Aztec empire may spring up, 

~ in which the whites will be but few in number. 

We have dwelt at some length on the condition of Mexico; 
because this country is generally considered to rank highest in 
intelligence and culture among all the Spanish-American States. 
Irom the gloomy picture there presented, a sufficient inference 
may bedrawn respecting the remaining pseudo-Republics of Cer- 
tral America. It seems to be their tragic fate, that they can 
neither live in a state of rational freedom, nor die under the 
crushing despotism so often established over them by ambitious 
military chieftains. Unfit alike to live and to die, each of these 
countries drags out the existence of Ahasueras,—a revolting 
spectacle of political impotence and moral decay. Just in that 

part of the Western hemisphere where nature unfolds her most 
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lavish luxuriance, where the stately palm towers to the skies, 

where the mightiest waters flow down to the sea, where the 

Andes rear their heads in surpassing majesty and loveliness,— 

where all, 

‘Save the spirit of man is divine’,— 

there man appears the least worthy of his high destiny. So 

ciety, in those singularly favored regions, is ruled partly by a 

listless yielding to brute force, to unrestrained passions, or a 

blind, unreasoning impulse. Anarchy is the law, or rather the 
wild force, by which entire communities are there ruled. The: 
difference between the lawlessness which forms a distinguishing 
feature in the political and social life of these societies, is merely 
one of degree,—only the marking of the longer or shorter pauses 
between the disturbances in the higher spheres. Every sign 
plainly indicates that Mexico, Ecuador, Bolivia, Columbia, and 
the other South American Republics, are destined to split into 
small independent States, similar to those of Central America. 
Petty commonwealths, like those of San Salvador and Costa 
Rica, with petty populations and petty territories, seem still to 
thrive best; though they lack the capacity of resisting the 
mighty Anglo-Saxon wave which is steadily setting in their 
direction. Indeed, Clio may already be said to have written 
on the page of the world’s history, with unerring pen and in 
distinct characters, the future fate of these South American Re- 
publics. They will have to give way before the stronger and 
more energetic race of the North; and fall as surely and com- 
pletely, if less bloodily and barbarously, as the feeble Indian 
communities succumbed before the Spanish invaders three and 
a half centuries ago. From the day on which Vasco Nufiez de 
Balboa, crossing the Isthmus Cordillera of Darien, discovered’ 
the Pacific, and thereby opened the door to the heroic maraud- 
ers who followed the fortunes of his companion, Ferran Pizarro, 
a curse, which will never again be taken off, has rested on those 
blood-drenched hands. Nowhere have the evil seeds sown by 
wicked deeds borne such terrible fruits. The wanton and bar- 
barous destruction of all domestic culture, the cruel persecution 
of the more intelligent natives, the relentless fanaticism with 
which the Spanish priests hounded their dusky colleagues even 
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unto the stake, the arrogant intolerance and religious bigotry,— 
the entire system, in short, enforced both at home and abroad, 
with an iron hand by the Castilian rulers, from the great First 
Izabella of the fifteenth century down to the petty Second Iza- 
bella lately dethroned,—all this has inoculated the Spanish 
Creoles and Mestizos with traits that would render them, even 
without any other causes, unfit for self-government and politi- 
cal progress. 

We propose to treat the other Latin-American States more 
briefly,—only snatching here and there a useful hint, not merely 
to show that the foregoing picture has not been too highly 
colored, but that in these communities the laws of nature have 
also been criminally violated by man. 

With the exception of the Antilles, where Hayti and Jamaica 
present sad examples of the unfitness of the black race for cul- 
ture, most of the Central and South American States on the 
Continent have escaped the negro plague. But notwithstand- 
ing this decided advantage over the United States, they have 
remained so far behind them in intellectual development that 
their history is one tissue of bloodshed, crime, and violence. 

At the time of the Conquest, America was exclusively in- 
habited by the so-called red man,—the aborigine, an original 
species, particularly with reference to the scale of his intelli- 
gence, Whose existence dates back to times immemorial. This 
primeval American had then probably already attained the 
height of that civilization, which he is generally capable of 
reaching by natural disposition and capacities. Though one 
hundred millions may be too high an estimate of the number 
of Indians who lived in America on its discovery by Columbus, 
the present estimate of about thirteen millions present a strik- 
ing contrast with whatever less the original figure may have 
been. But in spite of this immense decrease, it is the Indian 
who now has decidedly the preponderance in the population of 
the five Central American Republics; and there, as in Mexico, 
he continues rapidly to increase. The statistics still differ; for 
while some estimate the total population of Central America at 
‘not quite two millions of souls, others compute it at 2,108,000 
Sut all agree that the white element constitutes there an insig- 
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nificant minority, the average proportions being as follows: 
whites five or six per cent.; mongrels thirty-eight per cent. ; 
Indians fifty-six per cent.; and negroes not quite one per cent. 
According to this computation, the relative per centage of the 
Indians would be nearly the same in Central America and 
Mexico; while the per centage of the whites would be less. 
But even these figures, so adverse to the whites, would still be 
considerably reduced by a closer scrutiny into their per centage. 
Herein, as we have already endeavored to show, the key to the 
chronic disturbances and civil wars which have aftlicted these 
regions, must be sought. Under the colonial regime of Spain 
there could naturally have been no thought of preparing and 
training the people for republican institutions; and, when the 
separation from the mother country came, it was equally 
natural that only very few should desire a form of government 
of which they knew little, or nothing. It was therefore not 
until Central American independence had been firmly estab- 
lished, that the idea of a Republic, after the pattern of our 
union, was seriously entertained, and then began the discussion 
and the strife which have continued down to the present day. 
Here we see again, as in the case of Mexico, how easily an idea, 
good in itself, may lead to the ruin of peoples and States. Re- 
publican institutions, which exhibited such a vitality in North 
America, languished in the countries of the Latin race, entailed 
untold misery and suffering upon them, and when, at some 
future period, the good which the Anglo-Saxon race has done 
on the one side, and the evil which it has inflicted on the Latin 
and the native races grouped around it in the new world on the 
other, are weighed, the seales will, we fear, incline only very 
little, if at all, in favor of the former. The verdict might, of 
course, be different, were we to abandon the philosophical stand- 
point, and look upon all the bloodshed, all the anarchy, carnage,. 
and even the injury to civilization, as a price which we can af- 
ford to pay for ‘the triumph of an idea’. In fact, here also 
were two principles, or ideas, arrayed in deadly antagonism :— 
on the one side was a powerful aristocracy leagued with the 
higher clergy ; on the other, the enthusiasts of an abstract free- 
dom, who desired a Republic in opposition to the moral and 
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intellectual tyranny exercised by the heads of the church, and 
the education of the masses wilfully neglected by the leaders of 
the aristocracy and the clergy. These two parties were respec- 
tively known as Serviles and Liberals; and had they repre- 
sented a civilized people, we should not be at a loss with which 
of them to sympathize. But in Central America the people 
were unhappily not a civilized people. At first, the great bulk, 
the Indians, who number 1,300,000 in a population of 2,000,- 
000, regarded the two opposing political parties with a helpless 
apathy. In other words, they simply looked on, while about 
one hundred thousand whites quarrelled among themselves as 
to which faction should rule the 1,300,000 Indians ; who were, 
perhaps, no more disposed to wear the yoke of the Serviles than 
to accept the pretended freedom of the Liberals, but who might 
of all things have preferred to expel and exterminate both. 
And though both parties, reinforced by the Indian element, 
fought in the commencement solely for power, the contest was 
finally changed into one of extermination; for it soon became 
evident that no compromise or reconciliation between such an- 
tagonisms was possible. Such contests have no redeeming fea- 
ture ; and the parties concerned in them all deserve equal exe- 
cration. Even where the higher moral idea triumphs in the 
end, the victory is generally purchased too dearly ; for it leaves 
civilization at a lower stage than it was before. The moral 
gain,—the sense to appreciate which both parties usually lose 
during the struggle,—then balances so much less the material 
losses, because they must be largely won at the expense of mor- 
ality and culture. In Central America also, we find that while 
the Serviles did not recoil from treason and murder, the Liber- 
als were notorious for venality, moral cowardice, and a want 
of intelligence, which made their best measures short sighted 
and impracticable. 

There can be no doubt that the Serviles had originally been 
in favor of an independent monarchy. Their scheme was to 
establish a Central American kingdom, embracing all the lands 
which had formed a part of the former Captain-Generalcy of 
Guatemala; and it is highly probable that the people would 
have been happier and more prosperous under such a system of 
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government, than under the so-called republican institutions, 
which they subsequently adopted. This may seem a strange 
admission, but it is none the less true, wherever the masses of 
the people lack the intelligence and culture indispensable to a 
proper appreciation of the blessings of Liberty. Unpleasant 
and ungracious as such a statement may sound in American 
ears, it cannot be denied, that the Republic ‘is utterly out of 
place in Spanish-speaking America; and, in spite of the pro- 
found respect we entertain for afew noble public men, like 
Gen. Francisco Morezan, who attempted to found the Central 
American Confederacy on a truly liberal basis, neither those 
countries themselves, nor the world at large, has been benefitted 
in the least by the attempt. 

It is possible that we may incur the reproach of being oppos- 
ed to Republican government and free institutions in general. 
But, while freely conceding their superiority and usefulness to 
man, we question the propriety of adopting them as a fixed 
principle, a set idea, to be acted upon and introduced indiscrim- 
inately. History teaches us to believe firmly in the progress of 
humanity; and this has undoubtedly been accomplished under 
the nfost diverse political systems, forms, and ideas. These 
have naturally changed with the further development of cul- 
ture; old systems and ideas were cast aside, new ones rose to 
the surface, and, while they necessitated new relations, the new 
relations in turn superseded the old.. It is the ever old, ever- 
repeating game of cause and effect. Nothing in nature is 
eternal, all things are unstable in human affairs, and ideas 
most of all. To assert that one set of ideas, one system, be it 
ever so superior, so plausible, so excellent, could govern the 
world in future, could accomplish all the good of mankind, is 
to deny to the latter the capacity for further progress. Were 
the opposite view the true one, human development would at- 
tain perfection without any special effort, when the time became 


ripe for it. Those who assume such a position would, however, 
first do well to study the history of the human mind, as well as 
.the history of these peoples; for they may there discover, in the 
present development, an historical phase which will undoubt- 
edly be superseded and replaced by another. But this will take 
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place slowly and gradually; the axiom—‘ Natura non facit 
saltus —applies to history as well as to nature; for neither is 
partial to leaps, and where they occur a fearful reaction always 
follows them. History acknowledges but one principle; and 
that is, the law of continuity and progress. 

How little the Republic was adapted to the wants of the 
Central American States became speedily apparent; and, in 
addition to this discovery, another principle suffered shipwreck ; 
namely, the Confederation, or union of States, which was then, 
as now, considered an unfailing panacea for all the political ills 
that flesh is heir to. In reality this principle merely represents 
a transition state to the rule of the stronger States in the union 
over the feebler; which are, finally, altogether absorbed by the 
former. On the other hand, where the several members of the 
union are of unequal strength, anarchy and the subjectien of the 
defeated are apt to be the result,—as we have seen strikingly 
illustrated in our own country during the first years after the 
war. In Central America, the five Republics were never 
so disunited as when they styled themselves the ‘ United States 
of Central America.’ 

From the great struggle between the Republic and the Mon- 
archy, the former emerged victoriously, and those who have 
studied the character of that struggle most carefully must be 
convinced, that no other result was possible under the cireum- 
stances. Nations are like children, but, especially, such nations 
as are composed of aboriginal elements. When the question of 
their future political institutions presented itself, the people of 

Jentral America, and even the most enlightened among them, 
still occupied so low a stage of culture, that they could hardly 
have been expected to choose wisely. The fact that the leaders 
of the Republican party, who were unquestionably the ablest 
and most sincere men, should have overlooked the attainable 
in the desirable, clearly demonstrates the total political unripe- 
ness of the peoples then called upon to decide on their own po- 
litical destinies. 

3ut whether, or not, the adoption of a Republican form of 
government could have been avoided in Central America, there 
is still another pregnant lesson to be drawn from the history of 
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those States; namely, the utter hopelessness of always recon- 
ciling the outward form with the inner life of a people. Con- 
siderable time elapsed after their independence in 1821, before 
the actual condition of the country was fully revealed; but 
what this condition must have been may be sufficiently inferred 
from the fact, that in the year 1846 no less than three hundred 
and sixty-nine individuals could be enumerated who had exer- 
cised supreme power over the two millions of inhabitants in 
these Central American States. Even at the present day, the 
aspect of affairs in those regions is quite discouraging. A few 
men have there succeeded finally in obtaining a firm grasp on 
power, and reduced the people to quiet and order. But even 
in these exceptional cases facts must be attested, which are sad 
to hear, not only for every lover of republican principles, but 
also for every friend of human progress. Thus, in Guatemala, 
one of the largest of the five Republics of Central America, 
Rafael Carrera, a Mestizo, originally a cattle drover, has risen 
to supreme authority in the State. In contradistinction to 
Juarez, Carrera adheres strictly to conservative ideas, and has 
through their instrumentality bestowed on his land that peace 
and security which Juarez still vainly promises to his admirers 
and sympathizers. Since 1852, the year in which Carrera was 
proclaimed President, he has, what is almost unprecedented in 
Spanish America, maintained himself in office without any 
serious domestic opposition. Yet, Carrera is an illiterate, coarse, 
and arbitrary person. As President for life, he is virtually an 
autocrat. Having at first expelled the Jesuits and confiscated 
their property, on the ground that they were the enemies of 
civil liberty, he subsequently recalled them; and, under this 
‘ priestly rule ’—strange as it may seem—there is actually more 
security of person and ‘property, than in any of the other Cen- 
tral American States. There, as in Mexico, and in spite of 
some exceptions, the lower clergy are the only protectors and 
educators of the people, especially of the Indians. Upon the 
whole, it must therefore be admitted that Carrera has judged 
the character of a people, two-thirds Indian, correctly. Instead 
of forcing upon them a culture for which, as a race, they were 
unprepared, if not actually unsuited, he leads them naturally 
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and by degrees to such a culture as they are capable of at- 
taining. 

While the remaining States of Central America—Nicaragua, 
Honduras, and San Salvador—were involved in incessant do- 
mestic broils, and only periodically enjoyed a sullen tranquility 
under energetic despots, like Santos Guardiola and Barrios. 
Costa Rica developed quite differently in a normal way. Al- 
though not entirely exempt from civil wars and domestic 
troubles, it has undoubtedly made the greatest progress of all 
the Central American States, and pursued at the same time a 
thoroughly liberal policy. In brief, Costa Rica may be regarded 
as having achieved under republican institutions as much, if 
not more, than Guatemala has under a clerical and military 
despotism. Nor does this admission involve a contradiction of 
our theory, as, on closer investigation, will be clearly seen. 
Costa Rica is beholden for its superior progress chiefly to two 
causes: first, to the isolated position of the country, which has 
enabled it to keep aloof from the fruitless wars of Confedera- 
tions among the other States; secondly, to the preponderance 
of the Spanish element. Of its 150,000 population, only 7,000 
are Indians, 10,000 mongrels, and 1,000 free negroes; the 
whites being 88 per cent. Under these circumstances, it is con- 
ceivable that the seed of freedom should have taken root in the 
soil; for no strange antagonistic elements existed there in suffi- 
cient quantities to blight it. President Juan Rafael Mora, who 
deserved the gratitude of the Costa Rica republic for his long 
and able administration, has however met the fate which befals 
nearly all those who do good in Spanish America,—death by 
powder and lead. Liberal institutions do not appear as yet to 
have advanced so far, the appreciation of freedom has not yet 
become so general, in Costa Rica, that its fundamental princi- 
ples should not be occasionally violated. 

The above sketch shows conclusively, however, that the sev- 
eral political systems, unless they are brought into the closest 
harmony with the higher laws of ethnology, will alternately re- 
sult in good or evil. 

It would appear like carrying owls to Athens, were we to 
attempt to cast a comprehensive glance into the history, devel- 
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opment, an] condition of the South American States. In their 
grand total we would find the same convulsive party struggles, 
the same sanguinary civil wars, the same moral abasement, and 
also the same motors, as in the other Republics of Latin Amer- 
iva already passed under review. The names of the leading 
actors differ,—but that is all. Three of these States can, how- 
ever, not be well passed over in silence, and these are Chili, 
Paraguay, and Brazil. 

The fact that of all the Span'sh-American Republics Chili is 
the one where the greatest progress has been made, where con- 
sequently the greatest order and security prevail, and where 
the name of Liberty is not altogether a mockery, appears so 
generally admitted, that it is often used as an argument to prove 
that a republican form of government does not necessarily pre- 
clude the existence of a real prosperity in Latin-American 
countries. Irrespective of the circumstance, that no sensible 
man would think of disputing this fact in the abstract, a closer 
investigation will show that the causes to which the prosperity 
of Chili is mainly due are essentially the same as in Costa Rica. 
First, the isolated position of the country, which, separated by 
the high wall of the Cordilleras from the Eastern pampa region, 
extends in a long narrow strip along the sea coast; secondly, 
the decided preponderance of the white element in the popula- 
tion. Though the oficial census of Chili (this is the only Latin 
Republic which has ascertained its population by a real, statis- 
tically laid out plan of enumeration) seeks to avoid all occasion 
for jealousies of race by dividing the inhabitants only into 
natives and foreigners, it is well known that the governing 
white race not only greatly preponderates, but that among the 
present mixed population of white and Indian parentage the 
Jaueasian blood predominates; and is getting still more the 
preponderance, becatise the number of pure-blooded Indians 
has largely decreased in many parts of the country since the 
conquest, while most of the aboriginal tribes had perished be- 
fore their emancipation. At the same time, the number of ne- 
groes and mulattoes is very small, and is not entitled to be seri- 
ously considered in comparison with the other races. As every- 
where else in America, so also in Chili, the key to its prosperity 
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is found in those ethnological and geographical conditions, 
which lay far beyond the vision of our idealizing, political 
theorists. But while we may safely venture on a favorable 
prognosis for the future of the Chilean State, it would be a 
grave mistake to put Chili already now on a level with the 
other cultivated States of the world. There remains much 
more to be done for its culture; for though this is far in ad- 
vance of that of the other Latin republics, it is, nevertheless, a 
comparatively low one. Those who will take the trouble to 
examine the ‘Quales de la Universidad de Chili’, the most 
learned institute in the land, will easily discover this, and a 
savan well known in European circles, Dr. Rudolph Phillipi, 
of Santiago, who has resided many years in Chili, confesses that 
he meets with no coéperation whatever in his studies for a his- 
tory of his adopted country. Matters in Chili are yet far from 
what they might, or should be; though there exists at least a 
possibility of improvement, a compliment which cannot be paid 
to the majority of the other Spanish Republics,—such, for in- 
stance, as Mexico. 

One of the most remarkable countries, not only in America, 
but in the whole world, is, or rather was, the Republic of Para- 
guay. Let us here observe at once that we propose in the fol- 
lowing remarks entirely to ignore, as foreign to our present ar- 
gument, the late war with the allied States of Brazil, Uruguay, 
and the Argentine provinces. 

Paraguay, lying like a South American Mesapotamia between 
the Paraguay and the Parana rivers, contains about 4,000 square 
miles, with a population of, say, a million of souls. Of these 
718 are Guerani Indians, and one-eighth whites. The propor- 
tion of negroes and mongrels is nearly zero. Demesay and Dr. 
Andree further state in this connection that the pure white 
element, always small, has become smaller still since Francia’s 
day. The fact that the language in daily use is the Guerani, 
and that scarcely one-tenth of the Paraguayans understand 
Spanish, sufficiently indicates the homogeneous character of 
the population. 

The Jesuits, for two centuries masters of the country, and 
the only missionaries who had any knowledge of ethnology, 
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achieved much good in their way; though they are indebted 
for the leading features of their policy to the maxims by which 
the Peruvian Jucas had conciliated the races subject to them. 
The Jesuits also prepared the people for the system of govern- 
ment.under which it has lived from its independence down to 
the death of Lopez, and which would have been impossible in 
any other State save Paraguay. Though that country likewise 
adopted republican institutions when it ceased to be a Spanish 
colony, it submitted to dictation in the person of Dr. José 
Gaspar de Francia, a Portuguese by descent, who made Liberty 
a sham, and Paraguay a political anomaly. It is a matter of 
common notoriety that Francia employed the absolute authority 
usurped by him to isolate Paraguay from the rest of the world. 
He was unquestionably a pure despot, and his political system, 
a despotism of the first water, has therefore been aptly stigma- 
tized ‘by some as Irancia’s ‘ Thirty Years’ Reign of Terror.’ If 
he did not always follow up the mission in which he devoutly 
believed, and for which he lived, by gentle means, he was never- 
theless a man of incorruptible honesty, a bitter foe to injustice, 
free from rapacity, and as severe in judging himself as he was 
in judging others. This ‘tyrant’ certainly possessed all those 
qualities in which the partizans of the Republic in America 
were utterly wanting. If it is as yet impossible to pass a just 
verdict on this remarkable man, and assign to him his proper 
niche in history, it should suffice, as far as the judgment of 
Paraguay is concerned, that though his successor in office, 
Carlos Antonio Lopez, was not able to keep up the Chinese 
isolation of the country, neither he nor his son, who inherited 
the Presidency in 1862, after having imbibed liberal ideas in 
Europe, deviated in other respects from Francia’s policy, but 
governed to the last in the old dictator’s spirit. Whatever our 
own opinion of this system of government may therefore chance 
to be, it is certain that during the long years of unbroken peace 
and prosperity to which the neighboring States were strangers, 
Paraguay throve like no other country in South America, Bra- 
zil alone excepted. Though the land possessed a written Con- 
stitution, granted by Lopez II. on the 13th day of March, 1844, 
Paraguay was a military State, with an army too well disci- 
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plined, however, to commit any of these excesses in which it 
could indulge elsewhere with comparative impunity. The en- 
lightened despotism of this military State had thus the rare 
merit that it preserved its people from the almost incessant 
revolutionary disturbances of the former Spanish colonies. In 
spite of the late President’s liberal leanings, the Constitution 
was literally a dead letter. Every measure recommended by 
the Executive to Congress was sure of being approvod unani- 
mously. This model Congress met only once in five years, and 
even then only for five days. 1t was during one of these five 
days’ sessions in 1867, that a deputy declared amidst the cheers 
of the members that the success and prosperity of the country 
were identical with the welfare of its President. Paraguay has 
been called the ‘ caricature of a State’; but the ‘ caricature of 
a Republic’ would have been a more appropriate designation. 

These facts may not be to the taste of those who are In the 
habit of viewing all things through doctrinary glasses. Much 
that strikes foreigners as absurd in Paraguay, was there no 
doubt considered both proper and requisite; indeed, the politi- 
cal system corresponded with the aggregate character of the 
population, and the Guerani were quite contented with being 
Republicans in name, but slaves in fact. During fifty years 
the dictatorship met with no serious opposition at home. Free- 
dom of conscience and of the press were, of course, unknown ; 
the head of the State commanded, and the people obeyed. Para- 
guay was, however, free from political disturbances, party con- 
vulsions, and intestine wars; and afforded, therefore, in this 
respect, a striking contrast to the adjoining sister republics. 
Its people were happy and satisfied in their own way,—a way 
which may not square with our ideas, but to which we have no 
right to object. They stood to the last to their nationality, in- 
dependence, institutions, and ruler. The Paraguayans are a 
people of a peculiar race; and, as the State is the organic man- 
ifestation of a people, Paraguay itself had of necessity to be a 
peculiar State. 

The Brazilian empire challenges our attention on the Amer- 
can Continent by its exceptional monarchical form of govern- 
ment, which places it in as anomalous a position in the New, 
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as republican Switzerland occupies in the Old, World. The 
largest country in South America, second in territorial extent 


only to the United States, and fourteen times the size of France, 


it is one of most the magnificent regions of our globe; yet, from 
an ethnological point of view, it is in a much worse position 
than any of the other States on the South American Continent ; 
for its population is as mixed as possible ; being, like the United 
States, strongly tainted with the negro element,—an evil which 
the remainder of Latin America has happily escaped. Accord- 
ing to the official returns published in October, 1867, the popu” 
lation of the empire numbers 10,058,000 souls ; of which 8,184,- 
000 are freemen ; 1,574,000 slaves (mostly African); and 200,- 
000 are Indians. But these figures give us only a very inade- 
quate idea of the actual elements which make up the piebald 
populgtion of the empire; which may be classified as follows: 
Europeans, mostly Portuguese; whites born in the country, 
called Brazilians; mulattoes, descended from whites and ne- 
groes; Mamalukes, descended from whites and Indians; Caba- 
colas, or agricultural Indians; Wild Indians; Free blacks born 
in Brazil; Emancipated negroes, Mestizoes, or Zambes, de- 
scended from the Indians and Africans. Though, as we per- 
ceive, Brazil had to contend against greater ethnological difti- 
culties than any of its neighbors, there is no doubt that, except- 
ing the United States, this empire has made the most rapid 
progress in civilization, and still progresses on the same road 
with gigantic strides. Brazil enjoys the fullest political liberty. 
Foreseeing that it would develop more quickly and surely under 
a monarchical form of government than any other, Brazil alone 
among all American States retained that form. The Constitu- 
tion, which still governs the country, is the work of the first 
emperor of Brazil, Don Pedro I., and was sworn to by him on 
the 25th day of March, 1824, after it had received the unan- 
imous approval of the people. This Constitution makes Brazil 
a limited constitutional hereditary empire on a purely democratic 
basis; and hence freedom has found there a home, in spite of a 
regular court, a nobility, and orders, as well as other justly de- 
rided appendages of the monarchy. Brazil is really free; its 
press is free; and no one is persecuted for opinion’s sake. The 
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country had its disturbances during a ten years’ regency. It 
has its political parties, once very violent, but now moderate 
and strictly constitutional; for under representative institu- 
tions, where political power is the reward of victory, parties 
will never cease to exist. During the last two decades, under 
the rule of an excellent prince, who is a zealous patron of art, 
science, and literature, Brazil has advanced rapidly in material 
culture, and displayed in all spheres of civilization and life an 
astonishing activity. The Paris Exhibition of 1867 has shown 
that Brazil eclipses the other Latin-American communities so 
far, that we are tempted to say with Virgil: “ quantum lenta 
solent inter viburna cupressi.” The fact that, in spite of the 
heavy drain in the public treasury caused by the costly war 
with Paraguay, the gigantic railway schemes could still be 
carried on, proves the vast resources of the empire; for, after 
the United States and Canada, Brazil is the only country in 
America where the construction of railroads is systematically 
prosecuted. If we add to this, that the empire enjoys a singu- 
larly favorable geographical position, that it is near to all the 
great sea-routes of European trade ; that by the opening of the 
Amazon and its more important tributaries foreign products 
can literally be shipped into the very depths of its primeval 
forests; that the foreign settlements (67 in number) all are 
thriving and prosperous; then it will be easy to understand 
why the neighboring republics, whose resolutions, pronuncia- 
mentos, and civil contentions, have left them no time for de- 
velopement,—should look with such ill-concealed envy upon 
the superior political and social condition of the empire. 
While the Portuguese colonists in America have thus shown 
themselves so superior in energy to the Spanish, that they have 
ever left their mother-land behind them in prosperity, the state 
of things described above would have been utterly impossible 
with such a diversity of types among the population, if the 
monarchical form of government had not assigned to the seve- 
ral elements their natural places; neutralizing thus in a great 
measure the disadvantages which must otherwise have infal- 
libly resulted from this ethnological chaos. Another favorable 
feature was that, just as a short time ago in this country, the 
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greatest part of the blacks lived, and still live in slavery. In 
this way much of the hostile differences of race was repressed. 
But even in Brazil, where slavery prevails in its mildest form, 
—emancipation being encouraged by law and every legitimate 
pursuit open to the freedmen,—this system has, though ina 
less degree than in the Union, averted the usual pernicious 
effects on the slave-holding classesthemselves. Brazil has had 
to combat the very same evils before which the United States. 
have nearly succumbed, and slavery still continues to be a 
running sore in its body politic. But the Rio government is 
not blind to the necessity of solving the slavery problem ; and 
has already liberated all its own slaves. At the close of the 
present century, the system will be abolished by law. Those 
who then still own slaves are to be compensated by the State. 
In the mean time, all children born of slave parents, are free ; 
children cease to be slaves on attaining their 20th year; and 
to see these provisions enforced, special tribunals have been 
established throughout the empire. A fund has also been set 
apart by the government for the purpose of purchasing an- 
nually the freedom of a certain number of slaves, so that most 
of them will be liberated in the year 1900. 

The United States, where this important problem has been 
solved in a way which both science and history teach us to re- 
gard with the most serious misgivings, have taught Brazil a 
lesson by which it has not failed to profit. To neutralize, as. 
far as possible, the pernicious consequences of emancipation, 
the Brazilian government seeks to prepare the African for his 
freedom,—a boon which thus far possesses no other value in 
_ his eyes than that he is no longer compelled to work. Brazil 
leaves time to assert its rights, and takes care not to ruin its 
agricultural interests by a two-fold blow :—the withdrawal of 
State labor and the theft of capital ; for such the slave repre- 
sents to the owner. This view of the question may not seem 
the philanthropic one taken by theorists and visionaries; but 
it is, nevertheless, the view which harmonizes with both facts 
and science, neither of which are influenced by sentimental ab- 
stractions. 














Whedon on The Will. 


Arr. IV.— The Freedom of the Will, as a basis of Human Re- 
sponsibility and a Divine Government, elucidated and main- 
tained in its issue with Zhe Vecessitarian Theories of Hobbes, 
Edwards, the Princeton Essayists, and other Leading Ad- 
vocates. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 


This is, in many respects, a very remarkable work of a very 
remarkable man. We learn from the Review of which he is 
the editor, (The Methodist Quarterly Review,) that ‘ for terse, 
clear, comprehensive statements of doctrines, and for just 
analysis and brief interpretations, Dr. Whedon is without a 
rival. He gives the result of protracted study, and not the 
studies themselves.’ Now it is not very wonderful, it seems to 
us, that ‘Dr. Whedon should have given the result of his 
studies, and not the studies themselves;’ since this is exactly 
what every author does. But what shall we say to the exalt- 
ed eulogy that, in such high attributes of mind, D. D. Whe- 
don D. D. ‘is without a rival’ ? 

We shall say, in the first place, that it is a newspaper puff, 
not of the book before us, but of the first two volumes of his 
Commentary; and is placed under the advertisement of the 
forthcoming third volume of that wonderful production, which 
is to embrace ‘ Acts and Romans.’ We have not, as yet, seen 
either volume of his Commentary ; and are, therefore, not en- 
titled to express an opinion whether, among all the great ex- 
pounders of Revelation, he is really ‘ without a rival.’ But 
we are inclined to imagine, that if the history of all ages and 
all nations were diligently searched, some one expounder, at 
least, might be found almost equal to Dr. Whedon. 

But, if this be a mistake, then we must say, in the second 
place, that we people of the South have been most strangely 
insensible to the claims of so unparalleled a genius. It is to 
be feared, indeed, that we have scarcely been sufficiently sensi- 
ble of his existence, to say nothing of his vast erudition and 
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powers of condensed thought. We are the more inclined to 
this opinion, because when Dr. Whedon asked us, before the 
war, if he was not ‘ very much abused down South,’ we were 
compelled to reply that ‘ we could not tell,’ as we had ‘never 
heard his name mentioned in the South.’ To remove, as far 
as possible, this most disgraceful ignorance, we shall proceed to 
introduce Dr. Whedon to our readers. 

The book 7s the man. Surely, if Buffon could say,—‘ the 
style is the man,’ we may, with still greater emphasis, assert, 
that ‘the book is the man; especially in the case of a book 
like the one before us. The book is D. D. Whedon D. D. 
This is a great name. If any one can doubt this, for a me- 
ment, only let him read the first page of the Jfethodist Quar- 
terly Review, which consists of notices of itself, and of its re- 
nowned editor D. D. Whedon, D. D. One of these notices re- 
sounds ‘with his rare literary, classical, and theological abili- 
ties ;? and another declares that ‘no man in the Methodist 
Church has done so much as its editor, Dr. Whedon, to elevate 
the standard of scholarship among the clergy.’ ‘ In some de- 
partments,’ says the Vew England Historical and Genealogi- 
cal Register,‘ this Quarterly surpasses all others. . . <A de- 
nomination possessing the present resources of men and money 
enjoyed by this one ought to make (certainly it ought) its chief 
publication the foremost one in the land. If it is not, we are 
sure it is no fault of the present editor.’ ‘ We see no reason,’ 
says The Independent, ‘to retract our judgment that Dr. 
Whedon is, perhaps, the best review editor there is in this 
country.’ Fven the P2tishurgh Daily Gazette, as we learn 
from Dr. Whedon’s own Review, endorses him as ‘ an author 
of high repute and an able scholar.’ 

Now if, instead of being overwhelmed by so many imposing 
newspaper authorities, we had only been permitted to form 
our own calm, deliberate, and conscientious opinion, we should, 
from the book before us, have come to the conclusion, that Dr. 
Whedon is a duJd man. He may be a learned man; but then 
read, reflect, and say, if any thing could be more offensive than 
such learned dulness. Not learned dulness merely, but dul- 
ness assuming the solemn guise of profound and original 
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thought, and concealing itself, from superficial eyes, under a 
disgusting pedantry as cold as it is conceited. Such precisely, 
unless we are greatly mistaken, is the asinine mask which the 
learning of our author is accustomed to wear. 

In the discussion of this question, we shall endeavor to show :— 
First, that ‘the style is the pedant,’ and not the scholar; 
secondly, that ‘the book is the pretender,’ and not the philo- 
sopher. 

We have not gone out of our way in quest of such an an- 
tagonist. His book, The Freedom of the Will, was handed to 
us by one of the publishers; and till then we had never re- 
ceived the least intimation of its existence. Having read it, 
in the discharge of our ordinary duty as reviewers, we shall 
now, under a sense of the same duty, notice what we conceive 
to be its gross sins against the purity of the English language, 
and its flagrant departures from the rectitude of clear honest 
thinking. 

First, then, ‘ the style is the man,’ and, in the case before us, 
the man is a pedant. Why is it, that our author shows 
an evident terror of plain, simple, pure, good English? Does 
he fear, that if he uses the good old English of ordinary 
mortals, he will be taken for one himself, and that, conse- 
quently, he feels secure in his exalted position in the world of 
letters only when he is tricked out in the trumpery of un-Eng- 
lish words and phrases? Be this ‘as it may, it is certain that, 
in point of fact, he shuns the path of ‘ good usage’ both in his 
diction and his style. His whole book, indeed, everywhere 
bristles with a barbarous jargon, which is to be found in no 
other writer of cultivated taste, or sound education. Open his 
book anywhere, and we shall be sure to light on words 
and expressions, which can be found in no dictionary, much 
less in any good writer, of the English language. 

On page 302, for example, Dr. Whedon says: ‘No moral 
being ever held command of the entirety of his moral nature’, 
&e. A lawyer may, perhaps, be permitted to speak of the 
mdity, or the entirety, of an estate. Blackstone is the only 
author, who has been produced for the use of the term entirety ; 
it is entirely out of place in a philosophical discourse. We 
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should be exceedingly surprised, not to say astonished, to find 
such a word in the works of Dugald Stewart, Sir James Mack- 
intosh, Robert Hall, Macaulay, or in those of any writer of 
good English. We are not at all surprised, however, to find it 
in the book of Dr. Whedon ; it is indeed among the very least 
of his peccadilloes. This expression, ‘ the enti: ety of his moral 
nature’, has only one thing to recommend it, and that is, it is 
less simple than the word,—‘ the whole of his moral nature.’ 
But this recommendation was sufficient for Dr. Whedon. Any 
man of plain, good sense would have said ‘ the whole’; and, 
consequently, the erudite and the profound Dr. Whedon must 
say,—‘ the entirety’. 

Again, on page 57, (we have opened the book at random,) 
the very learned author says: ‘To cognize its necessity requires 
a pure intuity over and beyond the simple perception that it 
is’. Now, there is no such word as intutty in any dictionary 
of the English language, not even in Webster’s. Why he should 
have preferred this word to the term ¢ntuztion, it is impossible 
to conceive, unless it was because intuition is a good, old Eng- 
lish noun, which has received the sanction of all the best writ- 
ers, and of all the lexicographers, of the language. Our learned 
author, indeed, will not allow the mind, in the simple exercise 
of its intuitive faculty, or reason, to perceive any necessary 
truth, or existence as necessary. On the contrary, it must ‘ in- 
tuit’ it; or else go without'this very important part of human 
knowledge. The noun éntuiéty and the verb to intuit, do not 
belong to the English language. They are not Anglicisms, nor 
Gallicisms, nor even Americanisms. They possess none of those 
very doubtful characters; they are simply and purely Whedon- 
isms. If Dr. Whedon should say, ‘ directly known by the con- 
sciousness’, he would talk like other people, and not like a 
learned Rabbi. Hence, he must say, (p. 81), in genuine Whe- 
donese, ‘ directly known or intutted by the consciousness’. He 
does sometimes, however, in spite of himself, lapse into good 
English. Thus, on page 232, he actually condescends to say, 
like other people, that an ‘intuitive truth ’, is ‘intuitively seen’. 
This is not only good English, it is also free from our author’s 
habitual confusion of thought. This is more than we can say 
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for the expression, to cognize its necessity reguéres a pure in- 
tuity’, or intuition; since to cognize a necessary truth, re- 
quires no such thing. It does not require, dé is étsel7, a pure 
intuition. The necessary, ‘intuitive truth’, is simply ‘ intui- 
tively seen’; and this intuition does not require an intuition 
to clear up its vision. But Dr. Whedon, unless we are very 
greatly mistaken, requires a great many things, to relieve his 
learned mental vision from confusion of thought, and reduce 
his learned jargon to good English. 

‘A few thinkers there are’, says he, (page 238,) ‘ who aban- 
don necessity, both causational and uniformitarian, and main- 
tain that counter choice may supposably happen, but nevertheless 
is an extraordinary or a prodigy’. Now this sentence is a fair 
specimen of Whedonese. It is, however, quite refreshing to 
find in such a sentence, the good old English word ‘ happen’ ; 
for, in some other places of the same work, events do not hap- 
‘pen; they ‘transpire’. In a note to the word transpire, Mr. 
Webster says, ‘ This sense of the word, which is of recent intro- 
duction, is common in the United States, especially in the lan- 
guage of conversation and of newspaper writers’; and Dr. Whe- 
don may have learned this use of the word from the Pittsburgh 
Daily Gazette, The Independent, or from some other of the 
newspapers, by which his ‘rare literature’, and his profound 
‘classical’ lore, are so highly eulogized. ‘Its use, however,’ as 
Mr. Webster justly adds, ‘is condemned by the critics of both 
countries’; that is, by the critics of both England and America. 
Events ‘happen’, and perspiration ‘transpires’. We hope 
that Dr. Whedon will bear this in mind, and hereafter use 
both words properly, as he has here accidently used one of 
them. 

But what shall we say to the term wniformitarian? This, as 
we had supposed was known to every scholar, is a technical 
term which belongs to the science of geology, and which has 
no business in philosophy. But if this long, learned, technical 
term must be lugged into philosophy, it is desirable, one would 
suppose, that it should be used in its proper sense. -It is, on 
the contrary, used by Dr. Whedon in a sense diametrically op- 


posed to its proper one. According to Worcester, this word is 
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a noun, and not an adjective, as it is used by Dr. Whedon. Ac- 
cording to Webster, it is also used as an adjective, but in a sense 
directly opposite to that given to,it by Dr. Whedon. Thus, he 
says: ‘ Uniformitarian, a, (Geol.) of, or pertaining to, the view 
that existing causes, acting in the same manner, and with the 
same intensity, as at the present time, are sufficient to account 
for all geological changes. Dana.’ Thus, according to Web- 
ster, the uniformitarian hypothesis in geology, (for he finds the 
word in geology only,) rests on the very idea of the operation 
of causes; and yet, in the uncouth vocabulary of Dr. Whedon, 
jt is used in opposition to the adjective causational ! 

We learn from the sentence, that an event which never does 
happen, but may only supposably happen, ‘is an extraordinary ’. 
Now this, it appears to us, is a most extraordinary use of an: 
adjective fora noun. We are aware, that some uneducated 
people use the adjective Auman in the same learned way ; say- 
ing, for instance, that ‘he is a human’,—not that a man is a 
human being, but that he is simply ‘a human’. We did not 
imagine, however, that we should ever find a precisely similar 
use of language in an author, who is so distinguished for ‘his 
rare literary, classical, and theological abilities.’ In the old 
English poet Spenser, this word is used in the plural,—‘ All the 
extraordinaries in the world,’—and this, according to Webster, 
is the way in which it ‘is especially used’. But, however 
strange it may seem, this old obsolete word, is used by Dr. Whe- 
don in the singular; who declares that an event which may 
supposably, but never does, happen, ‘is an extraordinary’. Is 
he not, then, an ‘extraordinary’ himself? Or is he merely ‘a 
human’? Or is he, in reality, ‘a prodigy’ of ‘rare literary, 
classical, and theological abilities’ ? 

So great, indeed, is Dr. Whedon’s passion for barbarisms, tha 
no matter how many good, plain English words lie right in his 
path, he will go out of his way to catch outlandish epithets, 
and weave them into the woof of his discourse. Thus, for ex 
ample, on page 388, he has occasion to speak of the necessary 
relation between the form, the idea, the definition, the concep- 
tion, or the nature of a circle and ‘the equality of its radii’, 
and yet he uses none of these words. He, says neither form, 
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nor idea, nor definition, nor conception, nor nature ; but—what 
in the world then does he say? Why, he says that ‘ By intrin- 
sic justice, as cognized by the moral intuition, there is a moral 
relation between responsible crime and desert of penalty as es- 
sential, as eternal, as absolute as the relation between the cir- 
cularity of a figure (what figure ?) and the equality of its radii’. 
Now why all these big words? Why could he not say, that, 
in justice, the relation between crime and desert of punishment, 
is as fixed and absolute as that between a circle and the equality 
of its radii? Just because, we answer, this would be to write 
in a plain, simple way, like common people, and not in the 
learned, pedantic, and profoundly erudite way of D. D. Whe- 
don, D. D. His justice must be intrinsic; and it must, too, 
be cognized by the moral intuition; lest it should not be justice 
at all, or at least mere naked justice, without a sufficient dress 
of fine words. In like manner, the crime must be ‘ responsible 
crime’; just as if there was any crime for which the criminal 
is not responsible! Nor is this all; for by ‘responsible crime’, 
Dr. Whedon everywhere means ‘ punishable’ crime. His grand 
proposition, then, amounts to this, that ‘ by intrinsic justice’, as 
‘cognized by the moral intuition’, there is a fixed, ‘ essential’, 
‘eternal’, and ‘absolute’, ‘ moral relation’ between punishabl~ 
crime and desert of punishment; or, in other words, between 
punishable crime and punishable crime! between that which 
deserves punishment and that which deserves punishment! 
Who, then, after all these learned words, will venture to say, 
that a punishable crime is not a punishable crime, or that the 
crime which deserves punishment does not deserve punishment ? 
If our author had been content to say, in plain, simple English, 
that crime deserves punishment, (for this, after all, is all his 
grand proposition amounts to,) every reader of sound mind 
would have instantly seen its truth, without being told that it 
is ‘cognized by the moral intuition’. But he was not satis- 
fied, it seems, until he had, by the multiplication of high-sound- 
ing words, transformed the expression of a simple truth into a 
grandiloquent proposition, and, at the same time, reduced its 
substance to a most insignificant and worthless truism ! 

But there is ‘ the circularity of a figure’. What figure? We 
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suppose he means a circle; since no other figure can be said to 
possess ‘circularity’, or have all its radii equal. But if he 
meant @ circle, why did he not say a circle? Why did he not 
first lay down the thing détself, and then proceed to its proper- 
ties, as all clear thinkers are accustomed to do? Why, on the 
contrary, vaguely speak of ‘a figure’; and only let us know 
what he is talking about, or what figure he means, by the use 
of the barbarous term circularity? Above all, why use this 
term? It is, we think we may venture to assert, to be found 
in no other respectable writer of the English language. It is 
certainly not to be found in any of our dictionaries, not even in 
Webster’s. But this, we have some reason to believe, consti- 
tuted its chief charm in the eyes, or in the ears, of our author. 
He just goes along, coining new words according to his own 
sweet will and pleasure, without the least regard, apparently, 
either to the diction or the dictionaries of ordinary mortals; 
just as if language has no laws of its own, or just as if it has, 
then all its laws are as nothing to the higher law of his own 
capricious will. 

Although it isa duty to protect the purity, the sweetness, and 
the majesty of our mother tongue against the inroads and ravages 
of the literary Goths and Vandals of the day, it is, nevertheless, 
the most ungracious duty which is imposed upon us by our posi- 
tion as reviewers. We have, in the present instance, felt it to be 
our imperative duty; because there seems to be no end to the 
barbarisms of Dr. Whedon. His book is full of them. Con- 
demnality ; necessitatedly ; alteriety ; alternativity ; free-will- 
ism ; freedomism ; freedomist ; schematism of conscious free- 
will; ethicals ; volitivity ; are only a few of the barbarisms 
which are to be found in no dictionary of our language, not 
even in Webster’s, and in no really great writer except Dr. 
Whedon. He freely uses, also, words which are in some dic- 
tionaries only to be condemned, as well as many others which 
have been overlooked, or else despised, (as they ought to have 
been,) by our best lexicographers. Indeed, if Dr. Whedon ex- 
pects common readers to understand his work, he should prepare 
a glossary for their benefit. No dictionary, not even Dr. Web- 
ster’s, can afford them the necessary aid; and if his barbarous 
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jargon is to find a place in the English language, the successors 
of Webster will have to enlarge his immense quarto, in order 
to make room for it. 
So much for the diction of Dr. Whedon. <A single specimen 
of his style must suffice. ‘The free, volitional power to sin’, 
says he, ‘so far from being a defect, an impurity, an imperfec- 
tion, implies and ¢s a high quality; a condition to responsibil- 
ity, to probation, to a high, well-deserving virtue or holiness. 
Not only may it be possessed by a being perfectly pure, but it 
must be primordially possessed by a being meritoriously pure. 
No being ever possessed the fullness and height of a moral 

_nature without it. No moral being ever held command of the 
entirety of his moral nature, or over a lofty probationary moral 
career of destiny without it. No finite creature ever attained 
the rewarding plaudit of the Sovereign of the universe without 
it. Effeminately to strip Jesus of the attributes of which this 
possibility is an implication, is not only to dehumanize him, but 
it is to snatch from him the conditions of his high achievements. 
It destroys the reward by nullifying the struggle. It makes 
his whole mission an automatic series of movements; a mere 
organic piece of a mechanical panorama’. 

Now in this paragraph, as in most of those constructed by 
Dr. Whedon, there is nothing new, except the mass of verbiage 
with which it is so unnecessarily stuffed. The author has oc- 
casion to speak of ‘a power to sin’; but it seems so utterly im- 
possible for him to say a plain, simple thing, in a plain way, 
that he must call this ‘a free, volitional power to sin’; just as 
if there could be ‘a power to sin’, which is not free or volun- 
tary. In Professor Fleming’s Vocabulary of Philosophy, it is 
said, that ‘A power to do good is, ea necessite ret, a power to 
do evil’. But if power to do good, as here truly and simply 
stated, is a power to do evil, then without this power, or ‘a 
power to sin’, there could not be the least moral good, or virtue, 
or holiness. Indeed, this is perfectly evident to every person 
of plain, good.sense; for if one had no power to disobey, or to 

sin, then there would be no merit, no virtue, no holiness, in his 
obedience. Or, in other words, then his necessitated obedience, 
virtue, or holiness, would not be, in the true sense of the word» 
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any obedience, or virtue, or holiness at all. But if without a 
power to sin, there were no power to do good, not even in the 
least degree; then why talk about ‘a high, well-deserving vir- 
tue or holiness’ without such a power? If, without the posses- 
sion of such a power, there could be no moral agency at all; 
then why talk about ‘the height of a moral nature without it’? 
Or of ‘a lofty probationary career of destiny without it’? Or, 
if such ‘a power’ must be ‘ possessed’, before a being can be 
pure, or good, or holy; then why say it must be ‘primordially 
possessed ’, before he can be ‘ meritoriously pure’? Is there 
any purity, or holiness, which is not ‘meritoriously pure’, or 
holy? Again, if without ‘a power to sin’, Jesus would be, not 
only ‘dehumanized’(!), but effeminately stripped’ (!) of the 
power to do any good, and reduced to ‘a mere organic piece of 
mechanical panorama’ (!); then why speak of such a power as 
necessary to the perfection and glory of his goodness? If, with- 


out ‘a power to sin’, no being has any moral nature at all, 


much less a command over his moral nature; then why talk 
about a ‘command over the entirety of his moral nature’? The 
plain, simple truth is, that the power to choose between good 
and evil, is necessary to the existence of the least moral good, 
or virtue, or holiness in the world. Then why, in the choice 
vocabulary of Dr. Whedon, speak of this ‘ power of alteriety’, 
or this ‘ power of alternativity’, as necessary to ‘a lofty proba- 
tionary career of destiny’, and to the ‘ rewarding plaudit of the 
Sovereign of the universe’? We cannot, for the life of us, im- 
agine, unless it be to gratify the author’s disposition to be al- 
ways talking, if possible, in tall English, or in stilted gibberish. 
Surely, if he were to write a natural history of fish, he would 
make ‘the little minnows talk like great whales’. He evi- 
dently delights to talk in this way himself; and yet, unless we 
are greatly mistaken, he is, after all, more of a minnow than a 
whale. His book is replete with this style of ‘fine writing’. 
But we are tired of such stuff; the ‘entirety’ of our ‘ volitivity’ 
is exhausted; and here we must pass from his ‘style’ to his 
philosophy. 

Dr. Whedon ventures on the great questions of a ‘ Theodice’. 
Now this word, by the way, (for a little rest has partly restored 
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our ‘ volitivity ’,) is neither French nor English, but a misera, 
ble hybrid or mongrel. If it were French, it would be Z’héo- 
dicée; as every one ought to know, who has ever heard of 
Leibnitz’s great Hssais de Théodicée. If, on the other hand, it 
were English, then, according to every dictionary of the lan- 
guage, whether good, bad, or indifferent, it would be Theodicy. 
But what cares our learned author for either French or English? 
In pure, simple Whedonese, it is Theodice. Blessed be the man 
who first invented speech! and glory to the man who, in this 
year of Grace 1871, s0 boldly contests the blessed privilege and 
honor with him! 

We have heard of a certain genius, who was always trying 
to be original in every thing, and yet never succeeded in any 
thing—except his orthography. Now this is not the case with our 
author. He is as original in his philosophy, as he is in his dic. 
tion ; in the style of his thought, as in the style of his language. - 
In the preface to his work, he lays claim to originality of 
thought; and we concede the claim. ‘The present writer’, 
says he, ‘ would not offer this treatise to the public did he not 
believe that even to so ancient a debate he had furnished some 
new thoughts, and brought the difficulty nearer to a solution’, 
He has, in fact, brought many ‘new thoughts’ to the very an- 
cient debate about ‘ free-will, foreknowledge, and fate’, as well 
as many ‘true thoughts’. But then, unfortunately, his ‘ true 
thoughts are not new thoughts, and his new thoughts are not 
true thoughts’. Hence, instead of bringing the great ‘ difficulty 
nearer to a solution’, he has set it back, at least, a hundred de- 
grees on the dial of human progress. 

The great difficulty in question hinges, and turns, on our 
ideas respecting the nature of holiness and of*sin. Hence, show 
us a man’s ideas on these subjects, and we will tell you whether 
he is prepared, or fit, to handle the great difficulties pertaining 
to a Theodicy. If such are his views of the nature of holiness 
and sin, that he believes them to be necessitated in us by causes 
over which we have no control; then he can never escape the 
darkness, the confusion, and the profound entanglements of a 
Leibnitz and an Edwards. If he believes that God, in the ex- 
ercise of his omnipotence, is the cause of sin; then he cannot 
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vindicate the purity of his character, or reconcile his holiness 
with the existence of moral evil. On the other hand, if his 
ideas of holiness and sin are sufficiently clear and correct, to 
render it impossible for him to conceive of them as resulting 
from necessitating causes beyond our control; then he may, by 
patient, close, and consecutive thought, reconcile the holiness 
of God with the existence of moral evil. But in regard to this 
great fundamental question Dr. Whedon is, as we shall presently 
see, distinctly and decidedly on both sides of the controversy. 
It is precisely at this point,—the point on which the whole con- 
troversy hinges,—that his originality throws him off the track 
of truth, and sends him whirling through a chaos of profound 
originalities. 

His great discovery,—perhaps the most original of the nine- 
teenth century,—that there is a sin which does not deserve 
‘blame, or punishment, is the original blunder which shatters 
his scheme, (if scheme it may be ealled,) and plunges him into 
an abyss of absurdities. It may seem incredible that any man, 
much less a philosopher, should have discovered, in the year of 
our Lord 1871, not only a holiness without merit, but also a sin 
without demerit,—not only a holiness that is not praiseworthy or 
rewardable, but also asin that is not blameworthy or punishable. 
Hence, in order to remove all possibility of doubt on the sub- 
ject, we shall set forth this great discovery in the words of Dr. 
Whedon himself. 

‘There may be’, says he, (page 385,) ‘disconformity to law, 
unrighteousness, evil, moral evil, sin, sinfulness, all without re- 
sponsibility, guilt, ill-desert, just condemnality, or punishment’. 
Now, surely, this is something new under the sun,—a sin with- 
out guilt or ill-desert! asin that deserves no punishment! But 
this new thing, is only one of Dr. Whedon’s ‘new thoughts’. 
Again, he says, ‘Should God create an automatic fiend ; a being 
whose perceptions were, indeed, true, but whose emotions were 
purely and with perfect intensity, yet automatically malignant ; 
and whose volitions were, with all their strength, automatically 
bad; we should hate such a being and wish it out of the way. 
We might still admire its vicious perfection.(?) Yet, when we 
had indulged our abhorrence of it, and come to remark its 
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automism, we should see that, though bad, it was wnblamably 
bad. Its volitions, being as necessitated, are as irresponsible as 
the springs of a gun-lock. . . . The sum of all which is, a ne- 
cessitated depravity, (the italics are his) 2s no responsible or 
justly punishable depravity. It is bad, it is depravity, it is sin ; 
but it is a very innocent sort of sin, and deserves no sort of 
punishment whatever! Though it is as malignant as hell, it is 
as innocent as a dove! A fiend—a real fiend—raging with the 
dire malignity of its kind; and yet not at all punishable! It 
is bad, horribly bad; but there is no demerit in its badness! 
And why? Because God, and not itself, is, ee Aypothesi, the 
author of its existence, and of all its badness, all its malignity, 
all its wickedness. If so, then there is no badness in the ease, 
no malignity, no sin, no moral evil, except what is, ew hypo- 
thest, imputed to God. We shall, again, have occasion to notice 
this very innocent fiend of Dr. Whedon. 

In the meantime, let us see how he arrives at this great dis- 
covery of the nineteenth century. He does not reach it per 
saltem, but by slow and philosophical degrees. As Newton 
took five steps—each in itself a great discovery—in order to 
reach the grand climax of all, the most sublime discovery ever 
made by man; so Dr. Whedon reaches, by a series of approxi- 
mations, his most wonderful discovery. From the plain, dull 
level of ordinary men, he travels up the steps of his most curi- 
ously constructed metaphysical ladder, till he reaches, at last, 
the awful abode of his divinely-constituted, and divinely-gov- 
erned, innocent fiend. Now, we propose to follow Dr. Whe- 
don, Titan though he be, and, marking each step lhe takes, see 
whether he really discovers a horribly malignant, innocent fiend, 
or merely a mare’s nest. 

His first step is a learned definition of ‘an automaton’. The 
object is, to illustrate the ‘distinction between automatic ex- 
cellence and moral desert’. We have always supposed, that 
| there was a slight ¢ntrinsic difference between automatic excel- 
lence,—the excellence of a machine merely,—and moral good- 
ness, or virtue, or holiness. But Dr. Whedon is of a different 
opinion. He finds moral goodness, virtue, holiness, in a ma- 
chine; he only insists that this sort of moral goodness, virtue, 
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or holiness, is not praiseworthy or rewardable. In like manner, 
he finds moral badness, depravity, sin, in a machine; but he 
protests, in behalf of the machine, that its moral badness, de- 
pravity, sin, is not blameworthy or punishable. Now, we agree 
with him in this last half of his proposition; but we cannot 
swallow the first half. For we shall soon see, that his doctrine 
is neither Arminianism nor Calvinism, but a miserable hybrid, 
or mixture, in which the Calvinism spoils the Arminianism, 
and the Arminianism spoils the Calvinism. 

But, meanwhile, we must look at his definition of ‘an auto- 
maton’. ‘An automaton’, says he, ‘7s a machine, constructed 
sometimes in the human form, whose parts, by force of interior 
springs, are made to operate apparently like a human system, 
with self-motion. The moveiment of the parts is necessitatively 
caused to take place, in precise proportion and direction of the 
forces applied. When the whole is artistically framed, we ad- 
inire the beauty, the ingenuity, and perhaps the imitation, that 
is, the automatic excellence. But we attribute not to its action 
or its being the slightest intrinsic quality of moral merit or de- 
merit’! That is to say, and say truly, that we do not regard 
the machine as at all meritorious and praiseworthy, or as at all 
rewardable on account of its excelience. By the terms ‘ moral 
merit. or demerit’, the reader might, perhaps, suppose that Dr. 
Whedon means moral good or evil; but he does not anywhere 
use the terms in this sense. By ‘moral merit or demerit’, he 
uniformly means rewardable or punishable. We admit his 
plea in favor of the machine, that it is not even rewardable, 
much less punishable, for its ‘ automatic excellence’; that there 
is no merit, much less demerit, in its ‘ necessitatively caused’ 
regularity and beauty. But right here, at this first step, we do, 
and forever shall, pretest that, in the machine, there is no sort 
of moral goodness, or virtue, or holiness. How great soever its 
perfection and beauty, or its ‘ automatic excellence’, it has no 
moral character at all. This is our issue with Dr. Whedon, 
and with all his holy machines, as well as with all his innocent 
‘automatic fiends’ of wickedness. 

‘The highest order of mechanical or automatic excellence’, 
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says he, ‘is found in a watch. So numerous and nice are its 
adjustments, so exquisitelyadjusted are its forces, and so beau- 
tiful is its aspect to the eye, that we gaze on it with admiration. 
And then, in the pointing of its hand to the figure according 
to the true time, we behold one of the most wonderful adjust- 
ments of mechanism to the demands of mind. Wéth but slight 
fancy, we attribute to it the qualities of truth and reliability, 
or of falsehood and fickleness’.? Now, here in playing ‘hide 
and seek’ with his great discovery, the doctor is evidently ‘ get- 
ing hot’, and begins ‘to burn’. But, however slight the fancy, 
reason pronounces it nothing but a fancy,—a pure fancy,—and 
a poor metaphor. Whoever supposes or fancies that, in such a 
machine, there is, in the moral sense of the terms, any ‘ truth 
and reliability, or falsehood and fickleness’, deserves not the 
name of a philosopher. Dr. Whedon should beware of his 
Sancies. 

We proceed to the next step. ‘Imagine the automaton’, 
says he, ‘endowed with senszbility in every particle of its sub- 
stance; and that it is consciously impressed by every contact, 
and every force applied, and feels every movement it is made 
to undergo. Yet it is still an automaton, being moved solely 
in the proportion and in the direction of the forces applied. . . 
It moves only as it is moved. ... Its operations are the ne- 
cessitated effects of necessitative causations. It is guéltless, wn- 
deserving, irresponsible, because it can act no otherwise than it 
does act. Common sense demands not only sensibility but free 
self-control. We thence deduce the Law, which is (apart from 
self-superinduction) universal and apodictical, that no act can 
be morally obligatory, responsible, or guilty—no agent can be 
morally obligated, rewardable, or punishable—unless there be 
in the agent adequate power for other act than the act in ques- 
tion.’ 

Here, again, we are happy to agree with our author. If, in- 
deed, instead of all his words, (only a small part of which we 
have quoted,) he had at once set out with the plain, simple pro- 
position, that no state of a machine, and no necessitated state 
of a sensibility, is rewardable or punishable, we should not have 
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hesitated, for one moment, to accept it as true. Nor would 
any other man of sound mind. Even without the aid of all the 
author’s emphasis of ¢talics and capitals, we should have con- 
ceded so plain a point at once; and that, too, without being as- 
sured that his great Law is both ‘ universal and apodictical’. 
We have never had the least doubt—and who ever had {that 
the movements of a machine, or the necessitated states of a sen- 
sibility, are neither rewardable nor punishable. But here the 
question is, can such movements, or states, be either morally 
virtuous or vicious, holy or sinful? Let us follow our author, 
and see. 

He takes his next step. ‘ Rising’, says he, ‘ from mechanical 
into animal existence, we recognize in the horse, for instance, 
every combination of both material and mental automatic ex- 
cellence. Beauty of form, color, and motion, adjustment of parts 
for strength and speed, balance of forces’, &., &e., &e., &e. 
But what of the horse? Why, after all, ‘ being a simple auto- 
matic though mental organism, we have not found a particle of 
moral merit’. True; and if he had declared at the outset, 
that a horse had no ‘ moral merit’ at all, we should still have 
said true, and been glad to escape his deluge of fine words. 

We now pass over, in silence, a whole paragraph of fine 
words, (which, for the purpose of his argument, signify just ex- 
actly tweedle-dee, and nothing more,) and proceed to his fourth 
grand step. ‘But’, asks our author, ‘is the animal Will or 
action automatic? Yes’, he replies, ‘as truly as the machine, 
if it be necessitated. Just as automatically an object strikes 
the notice, so automatically the perception rises. As automati- 
cally the perception, so automatically the highest desire. As 
automatically the highest desire, so automatically the volition, 
so automatically the action. So the whole round of impulses 
and effects are automatic because all are necessitated, and alike 
necessitated. The volition is here no less necessitated, so no 
less automatic, than the perception or the desire’. What, then, 
is the animal, the horse, merely a machine? Certainly, replies 
our author, if his will, if his volition, ‘be necessitated’; and 
‘necessitated’ it is, says he. The horse is then, according to 
Dr. Whedon, @ machine. 
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We must deal gently with this opinion; because, many-years 
ago, it was entertained by Descartes—one of the greatest ge- 
niuses that ever lived. But may not the aberrations of genius, 
in one age, be no better than the blunders of dulness in another 
age? Be this as it may, we must be permitted to regret, that 
our author is so little like Descartes, except in his errors—now 
universally exploded and perfectly obsolete. The conclusion 
that a horse is a machine, is one of Dr. Whedon’s ‘ thoughts’ ; 
but it is neither one of his new, nor one of his true, thoughts. 

The next grand step of our author, is what he calls the ‘ Ethi- 
cal Interpolation’. Here it is: ‘Suppose that, as one term in 
this series of automatic mental states or operations, there should 
be inserted a feeling, automatically rising, of right or wrong, of 
blame or moral approval. Suppose that, after an automatic 
volition, a consequent feeling-of growth or of movement should 
emerge. The question is, Would this entire automatic organ- 
ism of intellect, however clear—of sensibility, however acute : 
of volition, however exact—and of moral feeling, however in- 
tense—constitute a moral being, truly capable of blamable and 
rewardable acts? Common sense can give only a negative 
answer’. But here another question arises. Is an imag- 
inary spiritual automaton, or machine, capable of virtuous or 
vicious, holy or sinful, acts? Common sense, if not the sense 
of Dr. Whedon, can answer this question, too, in only one way, 
and that is,in the negative. The common sense of every man, 
without the aid of Dr. Whedon’s steps and ‘ Ethical Interpola- 
tions’, answers that no necessitated state of the mind, not even 
a necessitated volition, (supposing such a thing to be possible,) 
can be either virtuous or vicious, either holy or sinful. If it be 
necessitated, if it be produced by causes over which the mind 
has no controi, then it is neither the virtue nor the vice, neither 
the holiness nor the sin, of the mind, in which it is necessitated 
to exist. Now is not this true? We appeal to the common 
sense and reason of mankind, Is this not true? Is this not go 
clearly and evidently true in itself, as to be at once recognized 
.as true by any sound mind, without so many elaborate and 
finely-worded ‘ aids to reflection’ ¢ 
‘We are as able’, says our author, ‘to imagine what may 
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with propriety be called a spiritual as a material machine. Of 
« machine nothing stronger can be said than that the causative 
action of one part upon the other, secures the solely possible 
result ; and that can as truly be said of a mental organism as 
of a material organism; and as truly of a resulting volition as. 
of a'resulting intellectual or of 4 resulting mechanical material 
motion. Such a spiritual machine would be made of a con- 
scious center (centre) and sensitive parts. Intellect, sensibility, 
and Will would be its constituents; just as weights, wheels, 
and hands are the constituents of a clock. And as the gravita- 
tive force may pass from weights to wheels, and from wheels 
to hands, and may bring the hand to.a particular figure, so 
may the motive force pass from intellect to sensibility, and from 
sensibility to Will, and bring the Will to a given volition. The 
determination of the clock pointer may be no more fired and 
necessitated than the determination of a volition’. 

Now what shall we say of this imaginary ‘ spiritual machine’? 
Dr. Whedon says, very truly, that it is not responsible for its 
behavior. ‘A volition’, to use his own words, ‘ necessitively 
affixed to an agent (or “spiritual machine”) is no more re- 
sponsible than any other attribute, event, operation, or fact’. 
And not half as much so, we may add, as the acts or volitions 
of real moral agents, none of which are necessitated. We may 
imagine, if we please, the existence of ‘spiritual machines’ ; 
but the question is, Are there any such things in the moral 
universe of God? Dr. Whedon does not hesitate to answer this 
question in the affirmative. ‘The human constitution’, says 
he, ‘is a compound of a spiritual machine (the italies are his) 
and the bodily machine, codperating in a sort of “ preéstablished 
harmony.”’ What! the‘ preéstablished harmony’ of Leibnitz ? 
We had hoped, indeed, that this dream of a great mind had, 
like the ‘animal machines’ of Descartes, passed away forever. 
But, observe, our author only says, ‘a sort of “ preéstablished 
harmony ”,’ without condescending to inform us what sort, 
kind, or description he means. It is, however, a preéstablished 
harmony between body and soul, like that of Leibnitz, and a- 
free soul acting on a servile body. It belongs to the scheme of 
necessity advocated by Leibnitz, and has no place in the 
philosophy of Free Will. 
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It is certainly the source of some of Dr. Whedon’s most de- 
plorable delusions and errors. For, if the necessitated volitions 
of his ‘spiritual machines’ are conformed to ‘ the divine law’, 
then he pronounces them virtuous, excellent, holy, good. If, on 
the contrary, they be ‘disconformed’ to that law; then they 
are vicious, unholy, sinful, bad. ‘There can be’, says he, ‘a 
created conformity or disconformity to the divine law, (that is, 
by God); but no created merit or demerit therein or therefor, 
or desert of reward or punishment’. Such is the holiness and 
sin of Dr. Whedon’s ‘spiritual machines’. It is a veal holiness 
and sin; but, nevertheless, it is not a ‘rewardable and punisha- 
ble’ holiness and sin. ‘ There may be’, says he, ‘ discontormity 
to the law, unrighteousness, evil, moral evil, sin, sinfulness ’,— 
all this,—and yet, wonderful to say,— without responsibility, 
guilt, ill-desert, just moral condemnality, or punishment’. Nay, 
there may be ‘a fiend’ of wickedness; and yet deserve no pun- 
ishment for his wickedness! : 

We should not conclude from all this, however, that our 
author is wholly destitute of moral sense. For, in spite of his 
false philosophy, his moral sense sometimes distracts his intel- 
leectual vision, and causes him to see the truth ‘as in a glass 
darkly’, or dimly and miserably distorted. Hence, although 
in some places, as in page 385, he speaks positively of a neces- 
sitated state as ‘ wrong, evil, and morally evil’; yet, in other 
places, as on page 384, he says it ‘ may be called a depravity, 
or a sin, without any responsibility, or morally penal desert’. 
That is to say, it is a sort of sin, and may be called a sin; but 
it does not deserve punishment! Again, on the same page, he 
says :—‘ A created unholiness would also be automatic, (that is, 
the unholiness of a ‘spiritual machine’). It might be automat- 
ically excellent, innocent, yet unlovely, hateful, repulsive, per- 
haps destructive. Yet it is below the conditions of responsi: 
bility, desert, probation, judgment, retribution. The being is 
evil, perhaps we may say morally evil ; but not responsibly or 
guiltily evil’. Now, as we understand it, it is the conscience of 
‘Dr. Whedon which thus reels and staggers under his great dis- 
covery, and gives utterance to such a climax of contradictions. 
Now he is positive, certain, that a necessitated depravity ‘is 
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wrong, evil, moral evil’; anon he says it ‘may be called a de- 
pravity, or a sin’; and, finally, ‘perhaps we may say it is 
morally evil’. Weakness is always wavering. It requires 
much greater clearness of mind, and power of patient thought, 
than our author possesses, to plant the Will aright, and enable 
it to stand, unmoved and unmovable, like the adamantine pil- 
lars of heaven and earth. 

Dr. Whedon does well, however, to distrust at times the 
ground under his feet; for, instead of being firm, it is radically 
rotten. He would do better, if he would only lay aside the 
false confidence of his positive and certain moods, and raise his 
‘perhaps’ into a sound principle of philosophy. The great 
error, the fundamental rottenness, of the philosophy of Dr. 
Whedon, consists in the false conception, that an act of the will, 
or a volition may be necessitated. If any state of the mind, 
be it what it may, is necessitated to exist in us, by causes over 
which we have no control, then it is a passive impression 
merely, and not an act, or volition, of our own free will. A 
necessitated volition is a contradiction in terms. A volition is 
an act of the free-mind, endowed with the power to originate 
motion, and not merely a dink in a chain of necessitating causes. 
A will under the dominion of the great law of canse and effect, 
and, able to move like a stone or a star, only as it is moved, 
is no will at all. It is merely the ignisfatuus of a Christian 
theology, and of an Atheistical philosophy. The Will of an 
automaton, or a machine, is the climax of all metaphysical ab- 
surdities. Whether the machine be spiritual or otherwise, yet 
if it moves only as it is moved, then it has no Will of its own, 
except to the dark imagination of an unperspicacious mind. If, 
maugre the Azds to Reflection, Dr. Whedon will remain ig- 
norant of this first lesson for beginners, and will not see that a 
necessitated volition is a contradiction in terms; then we should 
advise him never again to dabble in the metaphysics of the 
Will. According to the title-page of his book, he undertook 
to refute ‘The Necessitarian Theories of Hobbes, Edwards, the 
Princeton Essayists’, &c., and to vindicate, for the enlighten- 
ment of mankind, ‘ The Freedom of the Will’; and yet, after 
all, he himself finds a neeessitated Will, and consequently a 
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necessitated holiness and sin, in heaven :and earth, and hell! 
This is the very abyss of darkness from which, as we had sup- 
posed from the promise of his title-page and preface, he intend- 
ed to deliver the human race; and yet he himself plunges 
headlong into it! No, we beg pardon, he only works his way 
into it by certain grand steps of original discovery! The ad- 
vocates of necessity are greatly indebted to his insight and 
wisdom. 

Dr. Whedon has, side by side, an automatic god and an au- 
tomatic devil. God is supposed to ‘ create the automatic fiend’, 
or devil; who, by the necessity of his nature, is automatically 
bad’, and horribly ‘malignant’. Now what shall we say of 
these two strange beings, who, on one and the same page of the 
same book, (page 383,) are set before us by Dr. Whedon? ‘A 
god automatically good’, says Dr. Whedon, ‘might be held ex- 
cellent. But it would not be meritoriously excellent’. What 
would it be then? It would be, says Dr. Whedon, ‘a blas- 
phemous contradiction’. We ‘thank thee for that word’. 
Then, at least, the automatic devil, supposed to be created by 
God, is also ‘a blasphemous contradiction’. It is not merely 
an impossibility in itself, not merely the crazy conceit of a weak 
brain; but it is, both in its nature and its origin, ‘a blasphem- 
ous contradiction’. 

Having discovered that there may be a created sin, as well 
as a created holiness, Dr. Whedon proceeds, in the light of this 
great discovery, to offer the following remarkable criticism :— 
‘The maxim laid down by Mr. Bledsoe in his Theodice and 
used by him with great argumentive effect, that there can be no 
created virtue or viciousness, ought, according to the doctrine 
of our last chapter, (the one in which his great discovery is 
made,) to read, there can be no created moral desert, good or evil, 
and so corrected it would lose none of the argumentative effi- 
ciency with which his handling invests it. There can be a cre 
ated conformity or disconformity to the divine law (i. e. a cre- 
ated holiness or sin); but no created merit or demerit therein 
or therefor, or desert of reward or penalty’. (p. 389.) 

Now on this correction, we have two criticisms to offer. In 
the first place, there is no such thing as a created holiness or 
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sin; and if there were, the holiness would be praiseworthy and 
rewardable; the sin, blameworthy and punishable. The one 
would possess merit, and the other demerit. Maugre the great 
discovery of Dr. Whedon, we still know nothing of a holiness, 
or moral goodness, which is not meritorious and rewardable ; 
nor of asin, or moral evil, which is not demeritorious or pun- 
ishable. In other words, we know nothing of the holiness or 
the sin of automatons or machines. Holiness and merit, as 
well as sin and demerit, are, to our mind and moral sense, as 
inseparable as a circle, or a triangle, and its proportions. 
Hence, to our minds, the correction of Dr. Whedon is simply 
foolishness. 

In the second place, Mr. Bledsoe has done, in his Theodicy, 
precisely what Dr. Whedon says he ‘ ought’ to have done. That 
is to say, he has uniformly concluded, that there can be no ere- 
ated merit or demerit ; and that if any thing be created in us, 
be it what it may, we can be neither to praise nor to blame for 
it. It is neither rewardable nor punishable in us. As the two 
things always go together, so are they habitually put together 
in the statements of said Theodicy. If Dr. Whedon had only 
read a little more carefully, he would have seen this, and per- 
ceived that his correction was not needed. 

In proof of this, we refer to pages 33, 35, 56, 41, 86, 113, 
114, 123, 126, 130, 131, 195, 341, 342, and generally to the 
whole volume. Any one of these pages, selected at random, 
will show that said Theodicy has actually done what Dr. Whe- 
don alleges it ‘ought’ to have done. Take, for example, page 
114; we there find the following words: ‘ What proposition 
can more clearly carry its own evidence along with it, than 
that whatever is necessary to us, (whether by creation or other- 
wise,) is neither our virtue nor our fault? What can be more 
unquestionable, than that we can be neither to praise nor to 
blame, neither rewardable nor punishable, for anything, over 
whose existence we have no power or control?’ Now here, as 
well as in a hundred other places, the book in question actually 
takes the very ground, which Dr. Whedon alleges it ‘ ought’ 
to have taken. Would it not be well if, before he lets fly any 
more of his negligent criticisms, or corrections, he would look 
into the book against which they are directed ? 
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It is the object of the very first chapter of said Theodicy to 
show :—that ‘ The Scheme of Necessity Denies that Man is Pe- 
sponsible for the Existence of Sin. In this chapter, it is every- 
where contended, that ‘If a man is really laid under a necessity 
of sinning, it would certainly seem impossible to conceive that 
lie is responsible for his sins.’ Now this, according to our 
author, is .the very ground which the book ought to have taken. 
Why could he not see, that it is the very ground, which the 
Theodicy in question has actually and uniformly assumed / 
Hence, 7# God should create an automatic fiend, the fiend 
would not be responsible for its automatic fiendishness and 
malignity. This is Dr. Whedon’s own doctrine; which is one 
of his ‘ true things’, but, by no means, one of his ‘ new things’. 
He says it ‘ought’ to have been in the Theodicy in question ; 
he ‘ ought’ to have seen that it is there, and everywhere there. 

Again, the heading of the second chapter of said Theodicy is, 
‘The Scheme of Necessity makes God the Author of Sin’. ‘In 
the preceding chapter’, it is said, ‘we examined the attempts 
of the most learned and skilful advocates of this scheme of ne- 
- cessity to reconcile it with the free-agency and accountability 
of man. We have seen how ineffectual have been all their en- 
deavors to show that their doctrine does not destroy the vespon- 
siblity of man for his sins. That whole chapter is, in fact, 
one elaborate defence of the very doctrine, which Dr. Whedon 
alleges should have found a place in said Theodicy! Why 
could he not see ? 

‘It is the design of the present chapter’, the book continues, 
‘to consider the doctrine of necessity under its other aspect, and 
to demonstrate that it makes God the author of sin. If this 
can be shown, it may justly lead us to suspect that the scheme 
contains within its bosom some dark fallacy, which should be 
dragged from its hiding-place into the open light of day, and 
exposed to the abhorrence and detestation of mankind’. Now 
the fallacy here referred to, and afterwards exposed to ‘ the ab- 
horrence and detestation of mankind’, is precisely the great 
discovery of Dr. Whedon; the discovery, namely, that there may 
be a necessitated volition, a necessitated holiness and sin, and 
even a ‘created automatic fiend’. It also shows, that 2 such 
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a fiend were created by God, then God, and not the fiend, would 
be responsible for its horrible wickedness. Hence, even more 
truly than Dr. Whedon’s ‘ automatic god’, it would be ‘a blas- 
phemous contradiction ’. 

The third chapter strikes at the root of Dr. Whedon’s philo- 
sophy of the Will; or rather at the great root which he has 
borrowed from Hobbes and Edwards. ‘The Scheme of Neces- 
sity ’, so runs the heading of that chapter, ‘ Denies the Reality 
of Moral Distinctions’. ‘In the preceding chapters’, it says, 
‘we have taken it for granted that there is such a thing as 
moral good and evil, and endeavored to show, that if the scheme 
of necessity be true, man is absolved from quilt, and God is 
the author of sin. But,in point of fact, if the scheme of neces- 
sity be true, there is no such thing as moral good or evil in this 
lower world; all distinction between virtue and vice, moral 
good and evil, is a dream, and we really live in a non-moral 
world’. Hence, according to this chapter, as well as according 
to the whole volume, Dr. Whedon’s ‘ god automatically good’, 
and his ‘ fiend automatically bad’, are merely dreams, the crazy 
conceits of a darkened imagination, and not the consistent con- 
ceptions of a clear mind. If they are not ‘blasphemous con- 
tradictions’, they are, at least, inherent and utter impossibilities 
or absurdities. 

But, as -we have said, there are many ‘true things’ in Dr. 
Whedon’s book, as well as many ‘new things’. Let us, then, 
consider some of his ‘true things’. It is one of the common- 
places of theology, that if Christ had not died to redeem 
the world, the whole race of mankind would have been doomed 
to destruction. But our author rises above this dark common- 
place, and gives a much more beautiful view of the grand 
scheme of the moral world. ‘ What would have been done with 
them’ (the whole fallen race of man) ‘ without a Saviour? is a 
question to which revelation furnishes no explicit answer. And 
yet there are grounds both from Scripture and reason for an 
obvious reply. The human race would never have been brought 
into existence under conditions of such misery. In other words, 


the redemption was the condition of the actual continuity (crea- © 


tion and continuance?) of the race. Redemption underlies 
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probationary existence. Grace is the basis of nature. And 
the reply is both a satisfactory and a beautiful theoretical solu- 
tion of a theoretical difficulty’. The thought is true; and the 
author seems delighted with it as also beautiful. But, while 
this is one of his ‘ true thoughts’, it is by no means one of his 
‘new thoughts’. It is to be found in the Theodicy, which he 
has so kindly undertaken to correct. It begins on page 253, 
and is as follows :—‘ It is frequently said, we are aware, that if 
it had not been for the redemption of the world by a “sovereign, 
gracious ” dispensation, the whole race of man might have been 
justly exposed to the torments of hell forever. But where is 
the proof? Is it found in the word of God? No, the answer 
is emphatically intended to be; there is no proof; and in the 
Scripture no answer, explicit or otherwise. What would be- 
come of them, then, without a Saviour? Now the reply to 
this question, as there given, is the same as the one given above 
by Dr. Whedon. ‘If there had been no salvation through 
Christ, as a part of the actual constitution and system of the 
world, then there would have been no other part of that system 
whatever. ..’. The work of Christ is the great sun and cen- 
tre of the system as ¢¢ 7s ; and if this had never been a part of 
the original grand design, we do not know that the planets would 
have been created to wander in eternal darkness. We do not 
know that even the justice of God would have created man, 
and permitted him to fall, wandering everlastingly amid the 
horrors of the second death, without hope and without remedy. 
We find nothing of the sort in the word of God ; and in our own 
nature it meets no response, except a wail of unutterable horror’. 
Behold, then, the reply of Dr. Whedon as distinctly and em- 
phatically expressed as possible! Behold, as he is pleased to 
call it, his ‘satisfactory and beautiful solution’! ‘How two 
minds run together!’ Both independent and original; and yet 
both run together in ‘a sort of preéstablished harmony’! We 
gave ourselves some little credit for the solution, and deemed 
it original, (never having seen it elsewhere,) until we found 
that Dr. Whedon had hit on precisely the same solution ! 

Dr. Whedon claims, that he has succeeded, at last, in recon- 
ciling ‘ the foreknowedge of God and the free-agency of man’. 
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Now, this is something to do; and if Dr. Whedon has really 
‘solved this world-famous problem, or difficulty, he deserves 
great credit. Locke, and Reid, and Stewart, and Campbell, 
and other philosophers, (if not all,) used to pronounce it ‘ be- 
yond the reach of the human faculties’. If, then, Dr. Whedon 
has really solved it, we say,‘ honor to whom honor is due’. 
Let us see, then, some of his ‘new thoughts’ on this high and 
difficult subject. 

His comparison of God’s omniscience to a mirror, which re- 
flects, but does not produce, the future actions of me 1, seems to 
us a happy one. It is, so far as we know, a ‘new thought’, as 
well as a‘true thought’. ‘God’s mind’, says he, ‘ according 
to the “eternal now”, is like a mirror, before which I may 
stand. Every movement of my head, hand, body is reflected 
with perfect accuracy according as that movement is by me 
freely and alternately made. Zhe image in the mirror does 
not shape or constrain the movements of my choice, but accepts 
them in all their freedom, and represents them as they are suc- 
cessively becoming. My free act causes the reproduction in 
the mirror, not the mirror a necessitated act’. The author 
himself seems to consider the image a fine one; and, so goes on, 
apparently rolling it ‘under his tongue as a sweet morsel’. 
Now we have said that, so far as we know, this is a ‘new 
thought’, as well as a ‘true thought’. But we did not say it 
was’ new in the work of Dr. Whedon; and, in fact, it was 
thought out, and published in the aforesaid Theodicy, long be- 
fore his work saw the light of day. When the thought, or il- 
lustration, first occurred to the author of that work, it appeared 
to him both simple and satisfactory, as well as original. He 
had certainly never met with it in his reading, nor heard it from 
any one in conversation. 

It occurs in the following passage: ‘On this point the tes- 
timony of Dr. Dick himself is equally explicit. “ Whatever is 
the foundation of his foreknowledge ”’, says he, “ what he does 
foreknow will undoubtedly take place. Hence, then, the actions 
of men are as unalterably fixed from eternity, as if they had 
been the subject of an immutable decree”. But to dispel this 
grand illusion, it should be.remembered, that the actions of men 
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will not come to pass because they are foreknown, but they are 
foreknown because they will come to pass. Zhe free actions 
of men are clearly reflected back in the mirror of the divine 
omniscience ; they are not projected forward from the engine 
of the divine omnipotence.’ The whole passage in Dr. Whedon, 
(of which we have quoted only a part,) is but an expansion 
and a dallying with the idea of this one emphatic sentence. 
‘How minds do run together!’ If the original author of the 
thought in question, derived some little satisfaction from it be- 
fore he had seen it in Dr. Wnedon, he hopes he may be pardoned. 
If not, he resigns all the glory to Dr. Whedon. 

There is'another ‘ very ingenious and satisfactory’ thought on 
this subject, which is to be found in Dr. Whedon. It is this: 
We should not suppose, as necessitarians usually do, that God 
foresees the future actions of men as naked events mercly. THe 
foreknows all about them. He foreknows, not only that they 
will come to pass, but also how they will come to pass. If they 
will come to pass in the way we call freely, or in the way others 
call necessarily ; then God foreknows this,—the way or manner 
of their coming to pass, as well as the bare fact of their coming 
to pass. Hence, if they come to pass, as our experience and 
consciousness testify they do, in the way we call freely; then 
Ae this their freedom, and our free-agency, were foreknown to 
God. But if the fact of our freedom, or free-agency was fore- 
known to him, then his foreknowledge is, and must be, perfectly 
consistent with our freedom, or free-agency. Nay, then is our 
freedom, or free-agency, a part of his foreknowledge itself; and, 
consequently, results, by a logical necessity, from his fore- 
knowledge. In other words, if our freedom, or free-agency, as 
well as all other things, are reflected back in ‘the mirror of 
the divine omniscience’, or foreknowledge; then his omnisci- 
ence, or foreknowledge, demonstrates, and not disproves, our 
free-agency. 

Now this argument is not only used, and dwelt upon at great 
; length, by Dr. Whedon, but he actually claims it as original 

with himself. It is one of his ‘new thoughts’. ‘ We may first 
eremark’, says he, ‘that our view of free-agency does not so 
much require in God a foreknowledge of a peculiar kind of 
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events as a knowledge in him of a PrecutiaR Quatity existent 
In tHE Frez-Acent. This is a point apparently much if not 
entirely overlooked by thinkers on this subject.’ (p. 271.) Thus, 
by means of italics and capitals, he not only lays great stress on 
the above view, but he claims it as his own; as something al- 
most, if not entirely, overlooked by former thinkers on the sub- 
ject of foreknowledge and free-agency. 

But there is, at least, one thinker on this subject, who took 
precisely the same view long before it was taken by Dr. Whe 
don. Thus, he says, ‘If God foreknows that our actions will 
come to pass in the way we call freely, . . . then, as fore- 
knowledge infers necessity, our actions are necessarily free. 
And surely, if the necessity which is inferred from foreknowl- 
edge, is predicabhe of freedom, it cannot be inconsistent with 
it’3 Now,as this writer has shown, the only kind of necessity 
which may be inferred from foreknowledge, is a logical neces- 
sity, or the necessary connection which exists between premises 
and conclusions. Hence, if foreknowledge proves anything, it 
only proves that our volitions are, by a logical necessity, abso- 
lutely and necessarily free. That is to say, on the supposition 

that God foreknew what we know, namely, that we do act 
freely. We do know, both from experience and consciousness, 
that we act in the way we call freely; and hence we conclude, 
that God foreknew that we would act in this way, and not 
otherwise. We might give many other extracts from the same 
work to precisely the same effect; but, for the sake of brevity, 
we shall merely add the conclusion of the chapter from which 
Dr. Whedon has so freely borrowed his ‘ new thoughts’. 

‘In conclusion ’, says Dr. Whedon’s humble forerunner, ‘ the 
necessitarian takes the wrong course in his inquiries, and lays 
his premises in the dark. To illustrate this point:—I know 
that I act; and hence I conclude that God foreknew that I 
would act. And again, I know that my act is not necessitated, 
that it does not necessarily proceed from the action or influence 
of causes; and hence, I conclude that God foreknew that I 
would thus act freely, in precisely this manner, and not other- 
wise. Thus, I reason from what I know to what I do not 
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know, from my foreknowledge of the actual world as it is, up 
to God’s foreknowledge respecting it. 

‘The necessitarian pursues the opposite course. He reasons 
from what he does not know, that is, from the particulars of the 
divine foreknowledge, about which he absolutely knows noth- 
ing @ priori, down to the facts of the actual world. Thus, 
quitting the light which shines so brightly within us and around 
us, he seeks for light in the midst of impenetrable darkness. 
He endeavors to determine the phenomena of the world, not 
by looking at them and seeing what they are; but by deduc- 
ing conclusions from God’s infinite foreknowledge respecting 
them ! 

‘In doing this, a grand illusion is practised, by his merely sup- 
posing that the volitions themselves are f€reknown, without 
taking into the supposition the whole of the case, and recollect- 
ing that God not only foresees all our actions, but also all about 
them. For if this were done, if it were remembered that He 
not only foresees that our volitions will come to pass, but also 
How they will come to pass; the necessitarian would see, that 
nothing could be proved in this way except what is first tacitly 
assumed. This grand illusion would vanish, and it would be 
clearly seen, that if the argument from foreknowledge proves 
anything, it just as well proves the necessity of freedom as any- 
thing else. 

‘Indeed it does seem to me, that it is one of the most wonder- 
ful phenomena in the history of the human mind, that, in rea- 
soning about facts in relation to which the most direct and 
palpable sources of evidence are open before us, so many of its 
brightest ornaments should so long have endeavored to draw 
conclusions from “the dark unknown” of God’s foreknowledge ; 
without perceiving that this is to reject the true method, to in- 
vert the true order of inquiry, and to involve the inquirer in 
all the darkness and confusion inseparable therefrom ; without 
perceiving that no powers, however great, that no genius, how- 
ever exalted, can possibly extort from such a method any- 
thing but the dark, and confused, and perplexing exhibitions 
of an ingenious logomachy ’. 

Now here it is said, as plainly as words can say anything, 
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that God’s foreknowledge includes, not merely ‘a peculiar kind 
of events’,—such as the actions of men,—but also ‘a peculiar 
quality in the free-agent’ himself,—his free-agency. Hence, as 
God has always foreknown what we now knew, namely, that 
we are free-agents; so his foreknowledge, instead of disproving, 
actually demonstrates, our free-agency. 

We have expressed our surprise, that two minds, on different 
sides of Mason and Dixon’s Line, should run so exactly together, 
by ‘a sort of preéstablished harmony’. But, after all, the co- 
incidence, or harmony, is not so very wonderful, provided it 
may be supposed, that one mind has only run after the other, 
and followed in the same channel. Now has this been the case 
We have been inclined to think so; because the ‘ new thoughts’ 
in question occurt¥d to the original author of them, only after 
he had devoted many years of patient meditation to the great 
problem of foreknowledge and free-agency ; and because when 
they did occur to him, they seemed to raise him as out of a sleep, 
and give him a new light on the subject. But, after all, it is 
possible that Dr. Whedon never saw the work in which his 
‘new thoughts’ are found. How stands the fact ? 

It is certain, that a distinguished graduate of Yale College 
and eminent lawyer, did write, and publish in The Methodist 
Quarterly Review, an elaborate article on the work in which 
Dr. Whedon’s ‘ new thoughts’ are so clearly set forth. But as 
this was before Dr. Whedon was the editor of said Review, so 
he may never have seen the article in question. It is also cer- 
tain, that the writer of it said, that he ‘ was proud that the work 
was written by an American’, and that he expressed this senti- 
ment with special reference to its solution of the problem of 
foreknowledge and free-ageney. If he had only lived to the 
present day, he might now be doubly proud ; he might be proud 
that the world-famous problem in question had been solved dy 
two Americans. That is to say, provided the second Ameri- 
can had never known anything of the labors of the first Ameri- 
can; which is the very point now under consideration. 

The second American, it is certain, has given his new solu- 
tion of the great problem in question, without the least allusion 
to the first American. Shall we suppose, then, that he had 
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never seen his work; or that a theologian may possibly be a 
little thievish ¢ The reader may draw his own conclusion. We 
shall only state facts. 

It is a fact, that Zhe New-Englander, a quarterly published 
under the auspices of Yale College, attacked the predecessor of 
Dr. Whedon. But, in spite of the hostility of Zhe New-Hng- 
lander to the work in general, it admitted that its discussion of 
the great question of foreknowledge and free-agency had been at- 
tended with ‘success’. Now this was a great deal for an enemy 
to admit; that is to say, for a necessitarian to admit that the 
argument from foreknowledge had, for the first time, been taken 
out of his hands, if not turned over to his adversary. Is it pos- 
sible, then, that a solution, which had attracted the attention, 
and secured the hearty approval, of bothefriends and foes, 
should have entirely escaped the notice of so great a friend of 
free-agency as Dr. Whedon? The reader can decide for him- 
self. 

It is also a fact, that Dr. Whedow has, in another portion of 
his book, condescended to notice, in a foot-note, the work in 
which he might have found his ‘ new thoughts’, if he had been 
so disposed. But, as he has noticed it in this obscure way only 
to bestow upon it a blundering criticism, so we shall conclude, 
perhaps, that his contempt for the work was too great to allow 
him to borrow anything from its pages. Be this as it may; it 
is certain, that his ‘new thoughts’ are in its pages, and were 
there for years before his immortal production, on the same sub- 
ject, ever saw the light of day. Dr. Whedon, if we may judge 
from the book before us, seems to have read everything on the 
subject of the Will, except the little volume in which his ‘ new 
thoughts’ oceur. 

After all, however, we are not willing to believe, that a the- 
ologian can be at all thievish. There must be an evd! intention, 
or there can be no theft; and even if Dr. Whedon did borrow 
a few ‘new thoughts’ from a preceding obscure writer, who 
knows but his éntentions were very good? In borrowing them, 
he may have intended, perhaps, merely to pay them back, with 
interest, to mankind; and thereby manifest his magnanimity. 
Or, in borrowing them from so obscure a writer, and inserting 
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them in his own immortal production, he may have merely in- 
tended to give them a place more worthy of their existence, as 
well as the sanction of a great name; and thereby cause them, 
the more conspicuously and the more certainly, to bring the 
great difficulties of his subject ‘nearer to a solution’. Such 
may have been, we say, his very benevolent intentions; and 
the humble author from whom he has condescended to borrow 
- his ‘new thoughts’ ought to be grateful for the honor which 
the great Dr. Whedon has done him. 

We should, however, do injustice to Dr. Whedon, if we failed 
to suggest, that he may not have been at all aware that his 
‘new thoughts’ were borrowed. ‘ When the true metaphysics 
shall appear’, says a celebrated philosopher, ‘it will be like a 
reminiscence of what was before known.’ It will be so clear 
and simple, that the reader will be apt to imagine, that he knew. 
it all before. Though the work in which Dr. Whedon’s ‘new 
thoughts’ exist, had cost its author many long years of patient 
study, and protracted meditation; yet the highest compliment 
ever paid it was that of a reader who, having completed its 
perusal, exclaimed, ‘ Why, that is just exactly what I have al- 
ways thought!’ Now the same thing, for aught we know, may 
have also happened with Dr. Whedon; and hence, he may have 
believed that he only had to put together ‘what he always 
thought’, in order to solve the great problem of foreknowledge 
and free-agency. If so, we must, ina judgment of charity, 
forgive the offence, on the ground that he knew not what he did. 

One or two words more respecting the philosopher, Dr. Whe- 
don, and we are done with him. One of the most striking 
features of his book, is its amazing verbosity. The only point 
in controversy between himself and the necessitarian is, whether 
the mind is self-active in willing, or whether its act, or volition, 
is implicated in the mechanism of cause and effect. Yet the 
first part of his work, entitled ‘the issue stated’, occupies no 
less than seventy-four pages! The fog of words in which he is 
nearly always involved may serve to increase his own apparent 
dimensions; it is inconsistent certainly,—utterly inconsistent,— 
with anything like perspicuity of expression, or clearness and 
simplicity in the exhibition of truth. 
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His book opens, very properly, with the three-fold classifica 
tion of the phenomena of mind into ‘ intellectives, sensibilities, 
and volitions’. The dntelligence is that by which the mind 
thinks ; the sensibility is that by which it feels, and the wil is 
that by which it acts, or puts forth volitions. This three-fold 
distinction, or classification, is indeed the great stronghold of the 
cause of free-agency. According to the psychology of Edwards, 
Hobbes, and the elder neeessitarians, there are only two depart- 
ments of the mind,—‘ the understanding and will’, or ‘the un- 
derstanding and the affections’,—the will and the affections 
being identified with each other. This two-fold classification, 
or distinction, was the great stronghold of the cause of neces- 
sity; for as it is universally admitted, that the states of the 
sensibility, or the affections, are necessitated, or produced, by 
. causes over which they have no control ; so it was only neces- 
sary to merge the will,—the only self-active power of the 
mind,—in the sensibility, or the affections, in order to make its 
real characteristic disappear, and bring it under the law of cause 
and effect. On the other hand, it is only necessary to adopt 
the three-fold distinction in question—now universally re- 
cewed,—in order to extricate the will from the false psychology 
of the past, and, by showing its true characteristic in the pure 
light of consciousness, restore it to its rightful position as the 
self-active power of the mind. 

We had supposed that Dr. Whedon intended to do this. We 
had supposed that he intendéd to show, that while all the states 
of the entelligence and the sensibility, are necessitated, the states 
or acts of the will are free; that is, that they are not produced 
by.causes over which it has no control. But we soon discovered 
that we were greatly mistaken.’ For, instead of seeing the un- 
speakable valne of the three-fold classification in question, Dr. 
Whedon soon loses sight of it altogether, and plunges into the 
darkness of a necessitated will. He makes, or rather repro- 
duces, the said three-fold distinction, only to lose sight of its 
value, and fail to apply it in the great cause of free-agency es- 
poused by him. 

He begins well. He states, at the outset, that ‘all the opera- 
tions of thefirst two of these faculties, namely, Intellect and 
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Sensibility, are universally felt, and acknowledged to be neces- 
sary and absolutely caused’. Hence the freedom of the mind 
cannot be found in them. He also states, that the Will is not 
necessitated, that its acts or volitions are not produced by causes 
over which it has no control, or from whose influence it is not 
free. But, instead of adhering to this position, he abandons 
this great stronghold of his own cause into the hands of the 
enemy. That is to say, he admits, (p. 379), that ‘ the determi- 
nation of the clock pointer may be no more fixed and necessi- 
tated than the determination of a volition’. Thus, after all, 
he does not see, that a necessitated Will is no will at all, that 
a volition absolutely caused is a contradiction in terms! Hence, 
we would advise him to go back, and learn this very first lesson 
from Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection, or from some other manual 
for beginners. For to say, as he has repeatedly done, that an 
act of the will may be necessitated, or absolutely caused, is to 
say that it is a passtve impression merely, and not an act of the 
will at all. It is, in other words, to betray the cause of ‘ The 
Freedom of the Will’ into the hands of the enemy. If Dr. 
Whedon had only perceived, and borne in mind, the value, or 
use, or application, of the three-fold distinction which, after 
Cousin, and others, he has so learnedly laid down at the very 
opening of his book, he might have been spared this uncon- 
scious treason to the great cause he has so zealously espoused. 

Every state of the mind, which is necessitated, or absolutely 
caused, is a passive impression, and not an act of the self-active 
will. But the mind, in willing or in putting forth volitions, is 
self-active, is free, and not necessitated to act. Deny this, as 
Dr. Whedon does, and the cause of free-agency is betrayed. 
Assert, as Dr. Whedon does, that the Will may be necessitated, 
or absolutely caused, to act, and the great fundamental error of 
the necessitarian is blindly conceded. 

Hence it is, that Dr. Whedon has automatons, or machines, 
grinding out moral good and evil, holiness and sin! Hence it 
is, that he has ‘a god automatically good’, or holy, as well as 
‘a fiend automatically bad’, or sinful! We have heard of the 
‘mills of the gods’; but never before had we heard that they 
could turn out moral good or evil, holiness or sin, as other ma. 
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chinery turns out paper collars, or pewter buttons! This is a 
part and parcel of the great discovery of the nineteenth century. 

We are glad, however, that Dr. Whedon has, in one of his 
lucid intervals, pronounced his ‘god automatically good’, or 
holy, ‘a blasphemous contradiction’. We are also glad to be- 
lieve, that the great God never created a man, or other moral 
agent, in the image of any such ‘ blasphemous contradiction ’. 
We rejoice, on the contrary, in the belief, that he created man 
in his own image; and, as such, endowed him with the capacity 
to act without being necessitated, or absolutely compelled, to 
act. In other words, we rejoice in the belief, that man was en- 
dowed, by his Creator, with the god-like power of a self-active 
will, and not with the attribute of Dr. Whedon’s ‘ blasphemous 
contradiction ’. 


Art. V.—1. Familiar Lectures on Scientific Subjects. By Sir 
John F. W. Herschel, Bart., K. H., M. A., D.C. L., F. R.S., 
&e., &. New York: George Rutledge & Sons. 1869. 

2. Cosmos: A Sketch of the Physical Description of the Uni- 
verse. (Vol. Il.) By Alexander Von Humboldt. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1857. 

3., History of the Inductive Sciences. (Vol. III.) By William 
Whewell, D. D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: John W. Parker. 1847. 


We have had, of late, many disquisitions on the physical con- 
stitution of the Sun. Why not have, then, discussions also on 
the physical constitution of the Earth? The sun, it is true, is 
many hundred thousand times greater and more glorious than 
the earth; but then a knowledge of the earth, as the planet in 
which we dwell, comes more directly home to our business and 
bosoms, than that of any other body in the universe. This 
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knowledge, too, is more definite and certain, than the knowl- 
edge of any other body. With respect to the interior constitu- 
tion of the sun, or of any planet but our own, we know noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing, except its size, its mass, and its density. 
The other planets, as well as the sun, have been weighed and 
measured ; and, consequently, their masses and their densities 
are known. But of the kind of matter of which they are com- 
posed, we know little or nothing, except by means of its sup- 
posed analogy to the material of our own globe. This we can 
touch, taste, handle. Nay, we can analyze this into its various 
known elements, and again recombine its elements into their 
various compounds. We can, moreover, convert the knowledge 
and power thus acquired into a thousand useful and ornamental 
purposes; by which the temporal estate of man is alleviated, as 
well as beautified. Hence, although the sun is so many times 
greater and more glorious than our little planet; yet is the 
knowledge of this more important ¢o ws, than a knowledge of 
the sun itself. 

Again, the physical constitution of the sun, as known to us, 
relates almost exclusively to its gaseous envelope, or atmosphere; 
that being the only portion of the sun to which our best instru- 
ments give us the least access. The physical constitution of the 
earth, on the contrary, embraces its solid fabric, its great in- 
ternal frame-work or skeleton, as well as the waters which 
cover the greater portion of its surface and the air in which it 
is wholly enveloped. And besides, how very partial and im- 
perfect is our knowledge of the atmosphere of the sun, when 
compared with our knowledge of the atmosphere of the earth! 
‘The physical character of the other bodies of the universe’, 
says the illustrious Humboldt, ‘is hidden in obscurity ; for it is 
only in our own globé that we can be brought into immediate 
contact with all the elements of organic and inorganic creation. 
The diversity of the most heterogeneous substances, their ad- 
mixtures and their metamorphoses, and the ever-changing play 
ofthe magnificent forces called into action, afford to the human 
mind both nourishment and enjoyment, and open an immeas- 
urable field of observation, from which the intellectual activity 
of man derives a great portion of its grandeur and its power’. 
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It is, then, to this ‘field of observation’, that your attention is 
invited. 

It is indeed not merely a ‘ field of observation’, it is a grand 
poem, of which God himself is the author; a poem as wonder- 
ful in the unity of its design as in the variety of its elentents 
and the vastness of its agencies. This poem, if properly under- 
stood and fitly translated into human speech, is, in fact, a 
sublime hymn of praise to the infinite power, and wisdom, and 
goodness of God. We can, of course, within the narrow limits 
of our article, produce only a few extracts, or feeble echoes, 
from this magnificent hymn of praise to the glory of the high 
and holy One that inhabiteth eternity. 

Let us, then, begin with the solid fabric of the earth. The 
history and the theory of earthquakes will, perhaps, give us the 
best view of the physical constitution of the earth, as well as of 
the wisdom and the goodness of God therein displayed, which 
it is possible for us to gain in the course of the present paper. 

All the great forces of nature are silent. The mighty force, 
for example, which, from time to time, shakes the huge fabric 
of the earth, and terrifies its inhabitants, is nothing to that un- 
.seen, that unfelt, and that almighty power, which rolls the earth 
itself, with all its continents and seas, with all its mountains 
-and plains, along its vast orbit at the rate of more than a thous- 
and miles in a minute. Yet, how quietly the earth moves! 
and how softly it sleeps ‘on its axis!’ More force is exerted, 
says the great chemist Faraday, in the combination of the ele- 
ments of a single drop of water, than is manifested in the wild 
fury of a thunder-storm. How true it is, then, that we over- 
loo& the great forces of nature, which represent the silent om- 
nipotence of God, and are startled ,and roused to attention only 
by the noisy paroxysms of their weakness. We tremble before 
the majesty of God in the thunder-storm ; we searcely think of 
the still more wonderful display of his power in the dew-drop. 
We turn pale with dismay, when the solid earth shakes beneath 
our feet at his touch, and all things seem ready to fall about 
our heads; while the almighty arm, which upholds and guides 
all worlds and all systems, is unseen, and, consequently, unfeared 
by us. We are, indeed, infinitely more aifected by the noisy 
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earthquake itself, than by the silent and even-working deep 
cause of earthquakes, in which the divine beneficence and power 
are so wonderfully manifested. 

The truth is, that the infinitesimal displays of the divine 
power, are better adapted to take hold on our little infinitesimal 
minds, than are the silent, but sublime, manifestations of God’s 
omnipotence itself. Let us, then, say a few words about earth- 
quakes ; the most terrific, to our little minds, of all the terrestial 
displays of his power. Let us say, in true scientific order, a 
few words respecting :—The phenomena, the cause, and the con- 
sequences, of earthquakes. 

First, then, as to the phenomena, or history, of earthquakes. 
These are described in the works of historians, of naturalists, 
and of travellers. Nay, they are written in the rocks, in the 
great strata, of the solid crust of the earth. Humboldt, and 
Herschel, and Whewell, and a hundred other great men, have 
described these phenomena for us. It is our design, at present, 
merely to select, arrange, and combine some of the materials, 
which have thus been furnished to our hands by the great pio- 
neers and creators of geonomic science. 

We have all read of the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
The first great earthquake of which any very distinct account 
has reached us, is that which occurred A. D. 63, and which 
shattered those two cities on the Bay of Naples; though it did 
not destroy them. The first eruption of Vesuvius on record is 
that which followed sixteen years later, or in the year 79. Be- 
fore that time, the ancients had no notion of its being a vol- 
cano; although Pompeii itself was paved with its lava. The 
ground, since the first earthquake in 63, had often been shaken 
by slight shocks, until at length, in August, 79, they became 
more numerous ae violent, and, finally, so tremendous, on the 
night preceding the eruption, as to threaten everything with 
destruction. A morning of comparative repose succeeded. The 
terrified inhabitants breathed more freely, and hoped that the 
worst was over. But about one o’clock in the afternoon, the 
Elder Pliny, who, in command of the Roman fleet, was stationed 
in full view of Vesuvius, saw a huge black cloud ascending 
from the mountain, and ‘slowly rising always higher and higher’; 
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till, at last, it spread out aloft like one of the flat-topped pines 
of an Italian landscape. The meaning of such a phenomenon 
was a mystery to Pliny, and to every one else. We now know, 
and they soon learned, too well what it portended. For, from 
that cloud, stones, ashes, pumice, were rained down; and the 
cloud itself, lowering down upon the surrounding country, in- 
volved both sea and land in profound darkness, and shot forth 
flashes of fire more vivid than lightning. These phenomena, 
together with the violent heaving of the ground, and the sudden 
recoil of the sea, form the picture, which is so well known in 
the wonderfully fine description of the Younger Pliny. His 
uncle, animated by an eager desire to see what was going on, 
sailed for the nearest point on the coast and landed, but was 
instantly enveloped in the sulphurous vapor that swept down 
the mountain, in which he perished. 

No lava seems to have flowed on that occasion. Pompeii 
was buried under the ashes, and Herculaneum under the mud, 
of the eruption. This was a most fortunate circumstance; for 
we owe to it some of the most wonderful remains of antiquity. 
In 1713, some laborers, in digging for a well, discovered first 
the Theatre of Herculaneum, some sixty feet under ground, | 
then houses, baths, statues, and a library full of books,—all 
having lain there buried and embalmed for more than sixteen 
hundred years! The books were still legible; and among them 
were the writings of ancient authors, which had never before 
been met with, but which have since been read, copied, and 
published ; while hundreds and hundreds of others still remain 
unopened. 

Pompeii was discovered some forty years afterward; though 
its grave is some places sixty, and in some a hundred, feet less 
deep than the grave of Herculaneum. The walls of some of 
the buildings, in fact, appeared among the modern vineyards, 
and led to excavations, which were easy; the ashes being loose 
and light. There we may now walk through the streets, enter 
thé houses, and behold the skeletons of their inmates; some in 
the act of trying to escape, and some in the attitude of festive 
enjoyment. The remains which have been exhumed from the 
ruins of these two ancient cities, form one of the most curious 
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museums in the world, and suggest several awful questions re- 
specting the past, the present, and the future of our globe. 

Vesuvius has since been repeatedly in a state of eruption. 
One took place in 202, under Severus; and in 472, another oe- 
curred which, says Sir John Herschel, was ‘so tremendous that 
all Europe was covered with ashes, and even Constantinople 
was thrown into alarm’. Again, ‘in 1767, an eruption occurred, 
during which Pliny’s description of the gigantic pine-like, flat- 
topped, spreading mass of smoke was magnificently exemplified 5 
extending over the Island of Capri, which is twenty-eight miles 
from Vesuvius. The lightnings, the thunderings, the lava cur- 
rents, the earthquakes, and the showers of ashes, were very 
dreadful. But the mob insisted that the head of St. Januarirs 
should be brought out and shown to the mountain; and in- 
stantly, we are told, the wild uproar ceased, and the bellowing 
Vesuvius became as quiet as a lamb.’ 

But the good saint’s head soon lost its awe-inspiring power; 
for, from that time till the year 1779, Vesuvius was never quiet. 
This eruption, says Sir John Herschel, ‘ came to its climax from 
the 5th to the 10th of August. On the 5th, after an ejection 
of an enormous volume of white clouds, piled like bales of the 
whitest cotton, in a mass exceeding four times the height and 
size of the mountain itself; the lava began to overflow the rim 
of the crater, and stream in torrents down the steep slope of the 
cone’. This continued till the 8th, when the imprisoned gases, 
released from the great pressure of most of the lava, ejected 
what remained of it into fountains of fire, which ascended to an 
immense height in the air. 

The description of one of these fountains of fire is thus given 
in the picturesque and vivid words of Sir William Hamilton, 
who was then the British Minister at Naples: ‘About nine 
o’clock’, says he, ‘there was a loud report, which shook the 
houses at Portici and its neighborhood to such a degree, as to 
alarm the inhabitants and drive them into the streets. Many 
windows were broken and walls cracked, by the concussion of 
the air. . ... In an instant, a fountain of liquid transparent 
fire began to rise, and, gradually increasing, arrived at so amaz- 
ing a height, as to strike every one with the most awful aston- 
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ishment. I shall scarcely be credited when I assure you that, 
to the best of my judgment, the height of this stupendous 
column of fire could not be less than three times that of Vesu- 
vius itself; which, you know, rises perpendicularly 3,700 feet 
above the level of the sea.... Puffs of smoke, as black as 
can possibly be imagined, succeeded one another hastily, and 
accompanied the red-hot, transparent, liquid lava, interrupting 
its splendid brightness, here and there, by patches of the darkest 
hue. Within these puffs of smoke, at the very moment of their 
emission from the crater, 1 could perceive a bright but pale 
electrical fire playing about in zigzag lines. The liquid lava, 
mixed with scoriz and stones, after having mounted, I verily 
believe, 10,000 feet, falling perpendicularly on Vesuvius, cov- 
ered its whole cone, and part of that of Somma, and the valley 
between them. The falling matter being nearly as vivid and 
inflamed as that which continually issued from the crater, 
formed with it one complete body of fire, which could not be less 
than two miles and a half in breadth, and of the extraordinary 
‘height of 10,000 feet; casting a heat to the distance of at least 
six miles around it. The brushwood of the mountain of Somma 
was soon in a flame, which, being of a different tint from the 
deep red thrown from the voleano, and from the silvery blue 
of the electrical fire, still added to the contrast of this most ex- 
traordinary scene. After the column of fire had continued in 
full force for nearly half an hour, the eruption ceased at once, 
and Vesuvius remained sullen and silent.’ 

This was just seventeen hundred years after Herculaneum 
and Pompeii had been buried beneath the wrath of Vesuvius. 
But there, at the foot of the mountain of Somma, stands the 
town of Ottaiano. ‘The mountain of Somma hides Vesuvius 
from the sight of its inhabitants; so that, till the eruption be- 
comes considerable, it is not visible to them. Hence, on the 
Sunday night aforesaid, it was only after the noise had increased, 
and the fire began to dppear above the mountain of Somma, 
that they took the alarm. Many of the inhabitants of the town 
flew to the churches; and others prepared to quit the town. 
But a sudden report was heard; and they soon found them- 
selves involved in thick clouds of smoke and ashes. A horrid 
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clashing noise was heard in the air. Presently fell a deluge of 
stones and large scoriz ; some of which scoriz were of the diam- 
eter of seven or eight feet, and weighing more than a hundred 
pounds. These large vitrified masses, either striking against 
each other in the air, or falling violently on the ground, covered 
a large space around them with vivid sparks of fire. In-an in- 
stant the town, and the country about it, was on fire. The 
straw huts in the vineyards, which had been erected for the 
watchmen of the grapes, were reduced to ashes. If the inhabi- 
tants of the town were not all infallibly burnt in their houses, 
it was only because the wind was at rest; for it was impossible 
for them to stir out. Some attempting it with pillows, tables, 
chairs, or wine-casks on their heads, were either knocked down, 
or driven back to their close quarters, under arches and in the 
cellars of their houses. Many were wounded, but few only 
were killed. To add to the horror of the scene, incessant vol- 
canic lightnings were seen writhing about in the black clouds, 
ready to invade the miserable inhabitants, while the sulphur- 


ous smell and heat scarcely allowed them to draw their breath.’ 


But, after all, Vesuvius, is a comparatively small affair. 
Even Etna, ‘the grandest of all European volcanos’, is scarcely 
entitled to serious attention. Though it is nearly three times 
as high as Vesuvius, and is, in some of its features, exceedingly 
interesting; yet, on the whole, it sinks into insignificance in 
comparison with the really great volcanic mountains of our 
globe. If any one would see a volcanic eruption, in all its 
grandeur and sublimity, in all its most wonderful forms, he 
must go to IcrLanp, the land of frost and of fire. In this land 
of volcanos, Mr. Hrcra, above all others, reveals a source of 
heat and power in the interior of the earth, which is absolutely 
appalling to contemplate. 

Icetanp is full of voleanos. /Zecla alone, to say nothing of 
the others, has been twenty-two times in eruption during the 
last 800 years. The most fearful of them, was that which oc- 
curred in the year 1783; a year also memorable as that of the 
terrible earthquake of Calabria. “On the 10th of May’, says 
Sir John Herschel, ‘innumerable fountains of fire were seen 
shooting up through the. ice and snow which covered the moun- 
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tain; and the principal river, called the Skapta, after rolling 


DS 


down a flood of foul and poisonous water, disappeared.’ 

How wonderful! The river disappeared, just as if it had 
fled affrighted at the terrible approach of the volcano; leaving 
its deserted bed 600 feet deep and 200 broad. Two days after, 
a torrent of lava poured down into this empty bed; and, hav- 
ing entirely filled it, overflowed the surrounding country, and 
ran into a great lake. Instantly the lake disappeared in an 
explosion of steam. One whiff, and it was gone,—the great 
lake and all its waters! Having filled the lake, the lava again 
overflowed the banks of its basin, and divided itself into two 
great streams. The one of these covered some ancient lava 
fields; the other reéntered the bed of the Skapta lower down ; 
and presented the astonishing spectacle of a cataract of liquid 
fire, where late had been the waterfall of Stapafoss. ‘ This’, 
says Sir John Herschel, ‘was the greatest eruption on record 
in Europe. It lasted in its violence till the end of August, 
{more than three months], and then closed with a violent 
earthquake’; which resulted, of course, from the violent sup- 
pression, or imprisonment, of the voleanic forces within the 
bosom of the earth. 

But, continues Sir John, ‘ for nearly the whole year, a canopy 
of cinder-laden cloud hung over the island; .the Faroe Islands, 
nay, even Shetland and the Orkneys, were deluged with the 
ashes; and a volcanic dust and a preternatural smoke, which 
obscured the sun, covered all Europe as far as the Alps, over 
which it could not rise. It has been surmised, that the great 
Fire-ball of August 18, 1783,—wonderful phenomenon !—which 
traversed all England and the Continent, from the North Sea 
to Rome, by far the greatest ever known (for it was more than 
half a mile in diameter), was . . . connected with the electric 
excitement of the upper atmosphere produced by this enormous 
discharge of smoke and ashes. The destruction of life in Ice- 
land was frightful.’ 

‘The Island of Sumbawa is one of the curious line of islands’, 
says Sir John Herschet, ‘ which links Australia to the South- 
eastern corner of Asia.’ It forms, with one or two other vol- 
caiic islands, a prolongation of Java, at that time, in 1815, a 
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British possession, and under the government of Sir Stanford 
Raffles, to whom we owe the account of the eruption, and who 
took a great deal of pains to ascertain all the particulars. Java 
itself is one rookery of volcanos, and so are all the adjoining 
islands in that long ‘ cresent-shaped’ chain of islands. On the 
Island of Sumbawa, is the voleano of Tomboro, which broke 
out into eruption on the 5th of April, 1815; and which is thus 
described by Sir Stanford Rafiles: ‘ Almost every one’, says 
he, ‘is acquainted with the intermittent convulsions of Etna 
and Vesuvius as they appear in the descriptions of the poet, 
and the authentic accounts of the naturalist; but the most ex- 
traordinary of these can bear no comparison, in point of dura- 
tion and force, with that of Mt. Tomboro in the Island of Sum- 
bawa! The eruption spread evidence of its existence over the 
whole of the Molucca Islands, over Java, a large portion of the 
Celebes, Sumatra, and Borneo, to a circumference of 1,000 miles 
from its centre . . . by tremendous motions and the report of 
explosions. In a short time, the whole mountain near Sang’ir 
appeared like a body of liquid fire, extending itself in every 
direction. The fire and volumes of flame continued to rage 
with unabated fury, until darkness, caused by the quantity of 
falling matter, obscured it about 8 P. M. Stones at this time 
fell very thick at Sang’ir.... Between nine and ten, ashes 
began to fall, and soon after a violent whirlwind ensued, which 
blew down nearly every house in Sang’ir, carrying the roofs 
and light parts away with it. In the port of Sang’ir, its effects 
were much more violent, tearing up great trees by the roots, 
and whirling them through the air, [in wild confusion, ] together 
with men, houses, cattle, and whatever else came within [the 
sweep of its tremendous vortex].... The sea rose nearly 
twelve feet higher than it was known to do before; and, [on 
its heaving and agitated billows,] an immense number of trees 
were tossed to and fro... . The whirlwind lasted about an 
hour. No explosions were heard till the whirlwind ceased. . . . 
[But then,] from-midnight till the evening of the 11th, they 
continued without intermission; and after that their violence 
moderated. ... Of all the villages round Tomboro, one small 
town, Tempo, is the only one remaining. In Pekaté no vestige 
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of a house is left; twenty-six of the people, who were at Sum- 
bawa at the time, are the whole of the population who escaped. 
From the best inquires, there were certainly not fewer than 
12,000 individuals in Tomboro and Pekaté at the time, of whom 
only five or six survived [the catastrophe].’ 

‘T have seen it computed ’, says Sir John Herschel, ‘ that the 
quantity of ashes and lava vomited forth in this awful eruption 
would have formed three mountains the size of Mount Blanc, 
the highest of the Alps; and if spread over the surface of Ger- 
many, would have covered the whole country two feet deep! 
The ashes did actually cover the whole island of Tombook, 
more than one hundred miles distant, to that depth, and 44,000 
persons there perished by starvation, from the total destruction 
of all vegetation 

‘Volcanic eruptions’, says Sir John Herschel, ‘ are almost al- 
ways preceded by earthquakes, by which the beds of rocks, that 
overlie and keep down the struggling powers beneath, are dis- 
located and cracked, till at last they give way, and the strain 
is immediately relieved. It is chiefly when this does not hap- 
pen, when the force below is sufficient to heave up and shake 
the earth, but not burst open the crust, and give vent to the 
lava and gases, that the most destructive effects are produced. 
The great earthquake of November Ist, 1755, which destroyed 
Lisbon, was an instance of this kind, and was one of the greatest, 
if not the very greatest, on record; for the concussion extended 
over all Spain and Portugal—indeed, over all Europe, and even 
into Scotland,—over North Africa, where in one town in Mo- 
rocco 8,000 or 10,000 people perished. Nay, its effects extended 
even across the Atlantic to Madeira, where it was very violent ; 
and to the West Indies. The most striking feature about this 
earthquake was its extreme suddenness. All was going on 
quiet as usual in Lisbon the morning of that memorable day ; 
the weather fine and clear; and nothing whatever to give the 
population of that great capital the least suspicion of mischief. 
All at once, at 20 minutes before 10 A. M., a noise was heard 
like the rumbling of carriages under ground ; it increased rap- 
idly, and became a succession of deafening explosions like the 
loudest cannon. Then a shock, which, as described by one 
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writing from the spot, seemed to last but the tenth part of a 
minute; and down came tumbling palaces, churches, theatres, 
and every large public edifice, and about a third or fourth part 
of the dwelling-houses. More shocks followed in rapid succes- 
sion, and in six minutes from the commencement, 60,000 per- 
sons were crushed in the ruins! Here are the simple, but ex- 
pressive words of one J. Latham, who writes to his uncle in 
London: “I was on the river with one of my customers going 
to a village three miles off. Presently the boat made a noise 
as if on the shore or landing, though then in the middle of the 
water. I asked my companion if he knew what was the mat- 
ter. He stared at me, and looking at Lisbon, we saw the 
houses falling, which made him say, God bless us, it is an earth- 
quake! About four or five minutes after, the boat made a 
noise as before; and we saw the houses tumble down on both 
sides of the river.” They then landed, and made for a hill; 
whence they beheld the sea, (which had at first receded and 
laid a great tract dry,) come rolling in, in a vast mountain wave 
fifty or sixty feet high, on the land, and sweeping all before it. 
Three thousand people had taken refuge on a new stone quay 
or jetty just completed at great expense. In an instant it was 
turned topsy-turvy ; and the whole quay, and every person on 
it, with all the vessels moored to it, disappeared, and not a 
vestige of them ever appeared again. Where that quay stood, 
was afterwards found a depth of 100 fathoms (600 feet) of water. 
It happened to be a religious festival, and most of the popula- 
tion were assembled in the churches, which fell and crushed 
them. That no horror might be wanting, fires broke out in 
innumerable houses where the wood-work had fallen on the 
fires; and much that the earthquake had spared was destroyed 
by fire. And then too broke forth that worst all of scourges, a 
lawless ruffian-like mob, who plundered, burned, and murdered 
in the midst of all that desolation and horror. The huge wave 
I have spoken of swept quite across the Atlantic, and broke on 
the shores of the West Indies. Every. lake and firth in Eng- 
land and Scotland was dashed for a moment out of its bed,’ &e. 

‘One of the most cireumstantially described earthquakes on 
record ’, says Herschel, ‘is that which happened in Calabria on 
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the 5th of February, 1783 ; I should say, began then, for it may 
be said to have lasted four years. In the year 1783, for in- 
stance, 949 shocks took place, of which 501 were great ones, 
and in 1784, 151 shocks were felt, 98 of which were violent. 
The centre of action seemed to be under the towns of Monte- 
leone and Oppido. Ina circle twenty-two miles in radius round - 
Oppido every town and village was destroyed within two min- 
utes by the first shock, and within one of seventy miles’ radius 
all were seriously shaken, and much damage done. The whole 
of Calabria was affected, and even across the sea, Messina was 
shaken, and a great part of Sicily. 

‘There is no end of the capricious and out-of-the-way acci- 
dents and movements recorded in this Calabrian earthquake. 
The ground undulated like a ship at sea. People became actu- 
ally sea-sick, and to give an idea of the undulation, (just as it 
happens at sea,) the scud of the clouds before the wind seemed 
to be fitfully arrested during the pitching movement when it 
took place in the same direction, and to redouble its speed in 
the reverse movement. At Oppido many houses were swallow- 
ed up bodily. Loose objects were tossed up several yards into 
the air. The flagstones in some places were found after a severe 
shock all turned bottom upwards. Great fissures opened in the 
earth, and at Terra Nova a mass of rock 200 feet high and 400 
in diameter travelled four miles down aravine. All land-marks 
were removed, and the land itself, in some instances, with trees 
and hedges growing upon it, carried bodily away, and set down 
in another place. Altogether about 40,000 people perished by 
the earthquakes, and some 20,000 more of the epidemic diseases 
produced by want and the efiluvia of the dead bodies.’ 

‘But South America, above all other portions of the globe, is 
the region of volcanos and earthquakes. Almost the whole 
line of coast of South and Central America, from Mexico south- 
wards as far as Valparaiso—that is to say, nearly the whole 
chain of the Andes—is one mass of voleanos. In Mexico and 
Central America there are twenty-two active volcanos; in 
Quito, Pern, and Chili twenty-six more; and nearly as many 
more extinct ones, any one of which may, at any moment, break 
forth and blaze afresh. Nay, the most quiet and peaceful re- 
10 
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gions of the country, in which no sign of a volcano, or earth- 
quake, has ever been seen, are not entirely free from the danger. 

For example, in a perfectly quiet district of Mexico, between 
the two rivers Cuitimba and San Pedro, there lived, on his 
princely estate, Don Pedro de Jurullo. A prosperous man, 
and living in comfort as a large landed proprietor, Don Pedro 
little imagined the dreadful mischief that was lurking at his 
feet. In June, 1759, a subterranean noise disturbs his peaceful 
region. Hollow sounds, succeeded by frequent earthquakes, 
eontinue for fifty or sixty days, and then die away. About 
the beginning of September everything seems to have resumed 
its tranquillity; and the mind of Don Pedro is once more at 
rest. But, suddenly, in the night of the 28th of September, 
the horrible noises reeommence. A1] the inhabitants flee to the 
mountains, in consternation and dismay. The whole tract of 
ground, from three to four miles in extent, rises up, and swells 
into the form of an immense bladder, more than 500 feet high! 
Flames burst forth, covering more than half a square league; 
and, through the dense cloud of ashes, illuminated by the 
ghastly light, the refugees could see, from the mountains, the 
ground below swelling and sinking like an agitated sea. Vast 
rents and chasms open in the once solid ground, now like 
melted wax in the voleanic heat. Into these, the two rivers 
above mentioned precipitate themselves, and disappear. In- 
stead of quenching the flames, however, they only add to their 
fury. The whole plain, at last, becomes an immense torrent of 
boiling mud, out of which spring thousands of little voleanic 
cones called Hornitos, or ovens. But, most astonishing of all !— 
a vast chasm opens, and vomits out fire, red-hot stones, and ashes, 
till ‘a range of six large mountains’ is formed, one of which is 
upwards of 1,609 feet in height above the old level. And there 
it stands, after the lapse of a century and a quarter, and is now 
known as ‘ The Voleano of Jurullo’. It is continually burning ; 
and for a whole year continued to throw up an immense quan- 
tity of ashes, lava, and fragments of rock. The roofs of the 
houses of the town of Queretaro, one hundred and fifty miles 
distant, were covered with the ashes. The two rivers afterward 
reappeared, issuing at some distance from among the hornitos, 
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n> longer as sources of wealth and fertility, however, but as 
scalding hot cauldrons of water. The ground, for several years 
after the event, retained a violent heat, and the hornitos con- 
tinued to pour forth columns of steam twenty or thirty feet 
high; just as if the earth were a great steam-boiler. [ Herschel. ] 

Such are a few of the stupendous phenomena of volcanos and 
earthquakes, which have, from time to time, appeared in differ- 
ent and far distant portions of our globe. Like comets, before 
their nature was understood and their theory established on a 
scientific basis, they were well calculated to fill the human mind 
with consternation and dismay. In our remarks, however, on 
the cause and the consequences of volcanos and earthquakes, we 
hope to show, that they are among the great conservative 
agencies of nature; and that, in spite of first appearances, they 
are bright manifestations of the infinite beneficence of God. Or, 
in other words, that how great soever the partial and transitory 
evils that mark their course, they are absolutely necessary to 
the order and harmony, to the enjoyment and the life, to the 
sublimity and the beauty, of the terrestial universe. God is in 
the voleano and the earthquake, no less than in the genial sun- 
shine and the refreshing shower. His mercy is over all his 
works, and in all his ways. Such, at least, is the grand lesson, 
which we have gathered from a devout study of the subject, 
and which we shall now proceed to demonstrate. 

The ancients, in their ignorance of the cause of earthquakes, 
were pleased to imagine, that some huge Titan had been hurled 
from heaven, and buried beneath Mount Etna; whose gigantic 
struggles to get free shook the earth, and whose malign wrath 
filled the sky with the flames of its fury. But such fables are 
the mere dreams of the crude infancy of science. The real 
cause of earthquakes is now understood. The solid earth, in 
which we now dwell, was once a vast globe of liquid fire; and 
was, in the blue firmament, a self-Iuminous star, like the sun, 
or Sirius, or a lyre. 

If you ask, how is this wonderful fact known? the science 
of the present day answers,—in several ways. In the first place, 
the shape of the earth bears testimony to the fact in question. 
If the earth had been in a fluid state, then, in turning on its 
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axis, it would have assumed the shape, or figure, of an oblate 
spheroid. Such precisely is the actual form of the earth. The 
diameter of the earth, which joins its two poles, is shorter than 
its equatorial diameter. Newton, setting out from the supposi- 
tion that the earth was once in a fused or fluid state, determined, 
in his immortal work, The Principia, that its compression at 
the poles is 3) part of the whole diamter. Actual measurements, 
made by the aid of a new and more perfect analysis, have shown 
that the compression at the poles is nearly sj) part of the’ whole 
diameter. Thus has the theory, the mathematical deduction, 
of Newton, been confirmed, and at the same time corrected, by 
the aid of more improved means of investigation. 

The earth, if fluid, would, in revolving round its axis, neces- 
sarily contract at its poles, and buige out in its equtorial re- 
gions. This is,in fact, the shape of the earth. Both the nature 
of its departure from a perfect sphere, and the amount of such 
departure, which is given by the mathematical theory, are con- 
firmed by actual observation and measurement. The polar 
diameter is about twenty-three miles shorter than its equator- 
ial diameter; giving for the elevation of the earth at the equa- 
tor a height nearly equal to nine times that of Mont Blane. 

The same result, or nearly the same, has been reached by two 
other methods of investigation. The departure of the earth’s 
form from that of a perfect sphere, or the elevation of its equa- 
torial region, produces, of course, certain perturbations in the 
motions of the moon. These perturbations, or inequalities, in 
the moon’s latitude and longitude, have been calculated by as- 
tronomers. According to the last calculation of Laplace, they 
give almost the same result for the ellipticity of the earth, or 
its departure from the shape of a perfect sphere, as the measure- 
ment of degrees. That is to say, instead of ,{) part of the whole, 
this method gives ,, part of the whole. How wonderfully 
near ! 

Thus, as Laplace well remarks: ‘The astronomer, without 
leaving his observatory, [or closet,] may, by a comparison of the 
lunar theory with true observation, not only determine the form 
and size of the earth, but also its distance from the Sun and 
Moon,—results that otherwise could only be arrived at, by long 
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and arduous expeditions to the most remote parts of both hem- 
ispheres.” May we not, then, with Josephus, pronounce the 
astronomer ‘a son of God’? inasmuch as with that sublime in- 
strnment of thought alone,—the caleulus,—he determines for us. 
and accurately describes, the footprints of the Creator in our 
giobe, as well as in the boundless realms of space! He alone 
has comprehended, and revealed, the ways of the great uncre- 
ated, and all-creating, Geometer of the universe! 

In the last place, the oscillations of the pendulum, in various 
parts of the earth’s surface, give nearly the same amount of 
compression at its poles. Instead of the .i, this method gives 
the i, part of the whole, as the amount of its compression at 
the poles. Here, then, are four distinct, separate, and inde 
pendent methods of investigation,—all leading to nearly one 
and the same result with respect to the form or figure of the 
earth! Now,if this is not demonstration, then it is difficult to 
say, that any proposition in the mixed mathematics has ever 
been demonstrated. Especially since, in the present case, the 
mathematical demonstrations, are confirmed and established by 
actual observation and measurement. 

Again, if the earth had once existed as a fluid mass of molten 
material, we should expect to find, that its surface had cooled 
first, and settled down into a solid crust; leaving its interior 
with far more of its original heat. Now this, also, is well 
known to be a fact. In the words of Sir John Herschel: ‘ Just 
at the surface, or a few inches below it, the ground is warm in 
the day time, cool at night; at two or three feet deep the dif- 
ference is hardly perceptible, but that of summer and winter is 
considerable. But at forty or fifty feet this difference disap- 
pears, and you find a perfectly fixed, uniform degree of warmth, 
day and night, summer and winter, year after year. 

‘But when we go deeper, as, for instance, down into mines 
and coal-pits, this one broad and general fact is always observ- 
ed,—everywhere, in all countries, in ali latitudes, in all cli- 
mates,—the deeper you go, the hotter the earth is found to be. 
In one and the same ‘mine, each particular depth has its own 
particular degree of heat, which never varies; but the lower 
always the hotter; and that not by a trifling, but what may 
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well be called an astonishingly rapid ratio of increase,—about a 
degree of the thermometer additional warmth for every ninety 
feet of additional depth, which is about 58° per mile !—so that, 
if we had a shaft a mile deep, we should find in the rock a heat 
of 105°, which is much hotter than the hottest summer day ever 
experienced in England... . 

* Now, only consider what sort of a concluion this lands us in. 
This globe of ours is 8,000 miles in diameter; a mile deep on 
its surface is a mere scratch. If a man had twenty great-coats 
on; and I find under the first a warmth of 60° above the external 
air, I should expect to find 60° more under the second, 60° 
more under the third, and so on; and within all, no man at.all, 
but a mass of red-hot iron. Just so withithe outside crust of 
the earth. Every mile thick is such a great-coat; and at 
twenty miles depth, according to this rule, the ground must be 
fully red-hot; and at no very great depth beyond, either the 
whole must be melted, or only the most infusible and intracta- 
ble kinds of material, such as our fire-clays and flints, would 
present some degree of solidity. 

-. €In short, what the ice-floes and icebergs are to the polar 
seas, . . . so are our continents and mountain-ranges to the 
ocean of melted matter beneath. I do not mean to say there 
is no solid central mass; there may be one, or there may not, 
and, upon the whole, I think it likely there is one,—kept solid, 
in spite of the heat, by the enormous pressure; but that has 
nothing to do with my present argument. All I contend for 
is this,—Grant me a sea of liquid fire, on which [all terrestrial 
things] are floating,—land and sea; for the bottom of the sea 
comes not nearly down to the lava level.’ me 
Do you ask, then, what is the cause of volcanos and earth- 
quakes? ‘The key to the whole affair’, as Sir John Herschel 
says, ‘is to be found in the central heat of the earth. This’, he 
continues, ‘is no scientific dream, no theoretical notion, but a 
fact established by direct evidence, up to a certain point, and 
standing out from the plain facts, as matter of unavoidable con- 
clusion, in a hundred ways.’ It is, then, in this central sea of 
liquid fire, of molten material, that we have the source and 
the secret of all the mighty volcanos and earthquakes of our 
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globe. When,in any part of the earth, the fires and the forces 
of this mighty sea, on which all things are floating, find vent 
through its outer crust; then we have a voleano. On the other , 
hand, when these tremendous fires and forces struggle to get 

free, like the buried Titan of the old fable, without finding vent ; 

then is the earth shaken from its centre to its circumference. 

It is, however, only where this tremendous movement becomes 

sensible to men, or its destructive fury;is felt, that it is called 

an earthquake. In the last place, when the repression of these 

fires and forces is partial, and their ventilation also partial ; 

then do the earthquake and the voleano go hand in hand. In 

_many instances, however, the earthquake precedes and follows 

the volcano. It precedes the volcano, until this provides a 

passage for the imprisoned and struggling forces into the free- 

dom of the outer air; and then, when this passage is obstructed 

and closed, it follows the voleano. We find, in the history of 
volcanos, that they are nearly always preceded or followed by 

earthquakes; and, in many cases, they are both ushered in, and 

ushered out, by these gigantic attendants of their appearance on 

the theatre of the globe. 

Now would you, in order to prevent earthquakes and volea- 
nos, extinguish this central heat of the earth? Would you, in 
other words, strike a blow at the very heart of the world, in 
order to cure it of an occasional fever, or ague fit? Would 
you, in short, extinguish the internal warmth of the world, and 
wrap it in the dull, cold, pall of death, in order to cure the ills 
that its life is heir to? In this case, certainly, we had better 
bear the ills we have, than fly to others that we know not of; 
especially since the whole scheme of our planet was devised 

by a wisdom and a goodness infinitely greater than our own. 

When we consider the extreme thinness of the external crust 

of the earth, in comparison with the depth of the great ocean, 
or world, of liquid fire within; the wonder is, not that it should 
be so often shaken, and shivered, by the strain of the tremend- 
ous forces of all the fires, and steam, and other gases, to which 
it is continually exposed ; but that it should be so seldom dis- 
turbed, or disrupted, by their combined action. The only won- 
der is, indeed, that this tremendous internal foree does not shat- 
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ter the external crust of the earth, and send its fragments 
whirling in different directions in space. For aught we know, 
, in fact, it was by such a convulsion and catastrophe, that the 
missing world, between Jupiter and Mars, was made to disap- 
pear. We there find, it is certain, the asteroids, as they are called 
called, to the number of a hundred; which are more like the 
fragments of a shattered world, than one of the planetary worlds 
of our system. It is also certain, that these asteroids, or frag- 
ments of a world, all revolve in orbits which once intersected 
in acommon point; just as if they had been originally pro- 
jected from that point. Hence, as astronomers have concluded, 
they are probably the fragments of a great planet, which, by 
some mighty shock or convulsion of nature, has been broken to 
pieces, and projected into their respective orbits around the 
Sun. If this conjecture be true; then was not the force by 
which it was broken precisely that of the great world of its cen- 
tral fires, which had failed to find sufficient vent by means of 
the safety-valves of voleanos? Be this as it may, it is at least 
certain, that we have abundant reason to admire and adore the 
snperintending power and wisdom, by which so many planetary 
worlds, and our own in particular, have been conducted, in 
safety, through the awful crises of their formation by fire. 
Having considered some of the phenomena, and the great 
cause, of earthquakes and volcanos; it only remains for us, in 
conclusion, to discuss the consequences of this great cause. In 
the infancy of the world, and indeed until a very recent period, 
earthquakes were regarded as among the great destructive 
agencies of nature. Indeed, to the superficial observer, they 
are still regarded in the same light. The reason is, that he 
only sees them in the work of destruction, and not in the work 
of restoration. He only sees them as they are, in one place, 
described by Humboldt, and not as they are described, in other 
places, by the same illustrious student of nature. ‘It has been 
computed ’, says Humboldt, ‘that on the first of November, 
1755, a portion of the Earth’s surface, four times greater than 
that of Europe, was simultaneously shaken. As yet there is 
no manifestation of force known to us, including even the mur- 
derous inventions of our own race, by which a greater number 
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of people have been killed in the short space of a few minutes: 
sixty thousand were destroyed in Sicily in 1693, from thirty to 
forty thousand in the earthquake of Riobamba in 1797, and 
probably five times as many in Asia Minor and Syria, under 
Tiberius and Justinian the elder, about the years 19 and 526’; 
that is, from one hundred and fifty to two hundred thousand 
people by two earthquakes alone. But the cireumsyance which, 
of all others, has the most deeply impressed our mind with an 
awful sense of the tremendous power and destructive agency of 
earthquakes, is a single fact connected with that of November 
15th, 1755, which is above mentioned by Humboldt. Though 
Lisbon was the chief seat of this great earthquake; yet, after 
extending over all Spain and Portugal, and indeed over all 
Europe, it spread its mighty hand under the whole of North 
Africa, where, in a single town of Morocco alone, it destroyed 
from eight to ten thousand people! But, let us turn from these 
appalling instances of the destructive agency of earthquakes, to 
consider them in the majesty, the grandeur, the magnificence, 
the glory, and the god-like beneficence of their operation in the 
grand economy of the world. 

In the first place, then, we owe all the magnificence of our 
mountains to the operation of earthquakes. This is not merely 
a fanciful conjecture, or dark dream of the dawn of science. 
The thing has happened, and is continually happening, in our 
own day and generation. It has happened under the eye-sight 
of eye-witnesses, by whom the wonderful phenomenon has been 
described for us. ‘The whole coast of Chili’, says an eye-wit- 
ness, Mr. Graham, ‘for one hundred miles about Valparaiso, 
with the mighty chain of the Andes—mountains to which the 
Alps sink into insignificance—was hoisted at one blow, in a 
single night, (November 19, A. D. 1822,) from two to seven 
feet above its former level’. On the morning of the 20th, the 
beach below the old low water-mark, was seen ‘high and dry’; 
with ‘ the shell-fish sticking on the rocks out of reach of water’ 5 
and ‘the sea-weed rotting in the air, or rather drying up to 
dust under the burning sun of a coast where rain never falls.’ 

‘One of the Andes upheaved on this occasion was the gigan- 
tic mass of Aconcagua, which overlooks Valparaiso. To bring 
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to the mind the conception of such an effort, [of such a sin- 
gle blow from the arm of the earthquake,] we must form a clear 
idea of what sort of mountain this is. It is nearty twenty-four 
thousand feet in height. Chimborazo, the loftiest voleanic cone 
of the Andes, is lower by two thonsand five hundred feet. Etna, 
with Vesuvius on the top of it, and another Vesuvius piled on 
that, would little more than surpass the midway height of the 
snow-covered portion of that cone.” And yet this mountain,— 
the wonderful Chimborazo itself,—is 2,500 feet lower than 
Aconcagua! The force, then, by which not only such a moun- 
tain, but the whole mighty chain of the Andes to which it be- 
longs, was upheaved by a single blow, on the night of the 19th 
of November, 1822, is surely sufficient to have created, or up- 
heaved, the little ant-hills of the Alps, or the Apennines! If 
not by asingle blow, at least by a succession of blows, operating 
through the long lapse of ages. 

We have already seen, indeed, that the voleanie mountain 
de Jurullo, which is nearly half as high as Vesuvius, was sud- 
denly created, or upheaved, by the earthquake of June, 1759. 
In the light of such facts, (and, if necessary, the number might 
be indefinitely increased,) it is easy to believe the statement of 
geologists, that all our present mountains, or rather the materi- 
als of which they are composed, were once at the bottom of the 
ocean ; and hence, the sea-shells which they still bear in their 
bosoms, and on their very summits. We can also believe, that 
the force by which these mountains were raised from their ocean 
beds, and set on high, in the open air, was the arm of the 
earthquake; the only force known by which they are, or may 
be, produced. 

In the second place, we owe the beauty and fertility of all 
the beautiful and fertile islands of our planet, to the beneficent 
power of earthquakes. These, too, as their submarine contents 
clearly prove, have sprung from the bosom of the ocean. ‘ Vol- 
eanos’, says Sir John Herschel, ‘occasionally break forth at 
the bottom of the sea, and, when this is the case, the result is 
usually the production of a new island. This, in many cases, 
disappears soon after its formation, being composed of loose and 

incoherent materials, which easily yield to the destructive power 
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of the waves. ... In numerous other instances, the cones of 
cinders and scorive, once raised, have become compact and 
bound togetlier by the effusion of lava, hardening into solid 
stone, and thus, becoming habitual volcanic vents, they con- 
tinue to increase in height and diameter, and assume the im- 
portance of permanent volcanic islands. Such has been, doubt- 
less, the history of those numerous insular voleanos which dot 
the ocean in so many parts of the world, such as Teneriffe, the 
Azores, Ascension, St. Helena, Tristan d’Acunha, &c. | In 
some cases, the process has been witnessed from its commence- 
ment, as in that of the islands which arose in the Aleutian 
groups, connecting Kamtschatka with North America, the one 
in 1796, the other in 1814, and which both attained the eleva- 
tion of 3,000 feet.? ‘ Java’, says Herschel, ‘is one rookery of 
voleanos; and so are all the adjoining islands in the long 
cresent-shaped line’ to which it belongs; a fact which clearly 
reveals their voleanic origin. 

In the third place, we owe, under God, the very continents on 
which we dwell, to the agency of earthquakes. Earthquakes have 
done the work of their elevation ; sometimes by sensible shocks, 
and sometimes by insensible impulses or vibrations. This great 
work is still going on under the eyes of the present generation. 
‘The Northern Gulf, for instance, and the borders of the Baltic 
Sea, and the whole mass of Scandinavia, including Norway, 
and Sweden, and Lapland, is rising out of the sea, [in which 
they were once submerged,] at the rate of two feet per cen- 
tury’; borne up by the pressure of the great ocean of fire below 
the ocean of water. These may be called insensible earth- 
quakes; for with every motion of the earth, however slow, 
there is a trembling, or vibration, of its particles; though this 
may be too slight to be perceived by the senses of man. 

‘ Again’, says Sir John Herschel, ‘in the year 1819, an earth- 
quake in India, . . . bordering on the Indus, a tract of country 
more than fifty miles long and sixteen broad was suddenly 
raised ten feet above its former level. The raised portion still 
stands up above the unraised, like a long perpendicular wall, 
which is known by the name of “Ullah Bund,” or “ God’s 
Wall.” And again, in 1538, in that convulsion which threw 
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up the Monte Nuovo (New Mountain), a cone of ashes 450 feet 
high, in a single night ; the whole coast of Pozuoli, near Naples, 
was raised twenty feet, and remains so permanently upheaved 
to this day, a period of more than 300 years. And I could 
mention innumerable other instances of the same kind.’ But 
these are enough, and more than enough, for our present 
purpose. 

Geologists, for a long time, did not know what to make of 
the sea-shells, and the submarine remains, which are found, not 
only in every continent, but in every mountain-top, on the face 
of our globe. But, 1707, a new voleanic island rose out of a 
deep part of the Mediterranean, near Santorino. Behold, then, 
the way in which sea-shells, and so forth, came to be imbedded 
in the tops of mountains! Similar facts were accumulated ; 
similar submarine products continued to be found in all parts 
of the earth’s solid crust; until, at last, the science of geology 
reached the grand conclusion, that all our mountains, and all 
our islands, and all our continents, were raised from the bottom 
of the ocean by the agency of earthquakes. 

This grand conclusion of science, is well expressed in the fol- 
lowing words of one of its most illustrious votaries, in answer 
to the question— What do we see? ‘We see’everywhere’, says 
he, ‘ and along every coast-line, the sea warring against the land, 
and everywhere overcoming it; wearing and eating it down, 
and battering it to pieces; grinding those pieces to powder ; 
carrying that powder away, and spreading it out over its own 
bottom, by the continual effect of the tides and currents. Look 
at our chalk cliffs, which once, no doubt, extended across the 
Channel to the similar cliffs on the French coast. What do 
we see? Precipices cut down to the sea-beach, constantly 
hammered by the waves, and constantly crumbling; the beach 
itself made of the flints outstanding after the softer chalk has 
been ground down and washed away; themselves grinding one 
another under the same ceaseless discipline; first rounded into 
pebbles, then worn into sand, and then carried out farther and 
farther down the slope, to be replaced by fresh ones from the 
same source. 

‘Well; the same thing is going on everywhere, round every 
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coast of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. Foot by foot, or 
inch by inch, month by month, or century by century, down 
everylhing must go. Time is as nothing in geology. And what 
the sea is doing, the rivers are helping it todo. Look at the 
sand-banks at the mouth of the Thames. What are they but 
the materials of our island carried out to sea by the stream ? 
The Ganges carries away from the soil of India, and delivers 
into the sea, twice as much solid substance weekly, as is con- 
tained in the great pyramid of Egypt. The Irrawaddy sweeps 
off from Burmah sixty-two cubic feet of earth in every second 
of time on an average, and there are 86,400 seconds in every 
day, and 365 days in every year; and so on for the other rivers. 
What has become of all that great bed of chalk which once 
covered all the weald of Kent, and formed a continuous mass 
from Ramsgate and Dover to Beechy Head, running inland to 
Madamscourt Hill and Seven Oaks? A1I clean gone, and swept 
out into the bosom of the Atlantic, and there forming other 
chalk beds. Now, geology assures us, on the most conclusive 
and undeniable evidence, that all our present land, all our 
continents and islands, have been formed in this way, out of 
the ruins of former ones. The old ones which existed at the 
beginning of things have all perished, and what we now stand 
upon has most assuredly been, at one time or other, perhaps 
; many times, the bottom of the sea. 

‘Well, then, there is power enough at work, and it has been 
at work long enough, utterly to have cleared away, and spread 
over the bed of the sea, all our present existing continents and 
islands, had they been placed where they are at the creation of 
the world; and from this it follows, as clear as demonstration 
can make it, that without some process of renovation or restora- 
tion to act in antagonism to this destructive work of old Nep- 
tune, there would not now be remaining a foot of dry land for 
living thing to stand upon.’ 
| We see, then, the beneficent power and design of God in 
earthquakes, no less than in the genial sunshine and refreshing 
shower. But for the restorative power of earthquakes, indeed, 
the waters of the great deep had still covered the whole earth, 
and there had been no living thing, higher and nobler in the 
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scale of creation, than the fishes of the sea. There was, in fact, 
a time, when nothing but fishes existed in our planet. In due 
time, however, the dry land rose to view, and the nobler orders 
of the creation appeared on the scene. First, the animal crea- 
tion, from its lowest to its highest orders, made their appear- 
ance; and then, last of all, man, the paragon of animals, en- 
tered on the theatre of his temporal existence, and took posses- 
sion of all its kingdoms, as the sovereign lord and master of 
them all. 

But even then, when the wide waste of waters covered the 
whole earth, there was a mighty influence at work, which jus- 
tice to the subject of volcanos and earthquakes, and to the 
physical constitution of the earth itself, imperatively requires 
us to notice. We allude to the mighty influence and trans- 
forming agency of the sun. This influence has already been 
described by us in the pages of Zhe Southern Review (for Jan., 
1867,); and that, too, with scrupulous attention to well-known 
scientific facts. It contains not a line, indeed, which is not in 
strict conformity with the dictates of science. Hence, in order 
to save the labor of writing another description, we beg leave 
to repeat, in this place, the one which was then written with 
so much pains-taking and care. It is as follows: 

‘The Word of God, silently working through all ages, is fitly 
symbolized only by those stupendous agencies, which, with such 
inconceivable grandeur, are at work on the magnificent theatre 
of the material universe. Accordingly, the sun is set forth in 
the Bible, as the symbol of that Word by which the world it- 
self was formed. He is called ‘ the Sun of Righteousness’; and 
every new step of the human mind, with respect to the physi- 
cal power and influence of the sun, reveals a still deeper sig- 
nificance in the use of such a symbol. : 

‘In the beautiful language of the poet, ‘it is no task for suns 
to shine’. The great sun above us, for example, just pours 
down his golden floods over all as gently and as quietly as a 
sleeping infant breathes. Yet, by their pervasive force it is, 
that all the mighty changes of the earth are wrought, and all 
its wonderful harmonies produced. The winds are raised, and, 
in their rapid flight, obey this subtle force; and the deep seas, 
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shaken by the feet of the mighty winds, obey the bidding of the 
sun; and, with all their ever-rolling waves, resound his praise. 
It is by his touch, that the electric equilibrium of the air is dis- 
turbed, and the lightnings proclaim his power. And the mag- 
nificent sparks thus kindled, ploughing vast regions of the at- 
mosphere, engender material to enrich the earth, and feed the 
green herb. The sun’s rays are, indeed, his ministering angels, 
sent forth to minister to all things on earth. By their ministry 
it is, that the waters of the great deep are taken up and spread 
in vapour through the air; that the secret fountains of the dews 
and the rains are replenished; and that the dry land is glad- 
dened with springs and rivers. As from the waters of the ocean 
they fertilize the earth and cool the hot air; so from elements 
of the crude and formless air itself, they feed and rear the liv- 
ing plant. The vegetable kindoms of the globe, with all their 
countless forms and orders, are the more than magical result of 
their beneficent care. They build the giant oak over our heads, 
and weave.the sweet violet at our feet. The forests of a thous- 
and years, no less than the flowers of a day, are the work of 
their delicate fingers. The endless variety of rich grains also, 
and all the delicious fruits of every clime, are but so many 
transmutations of the invisible air, wrought and matured by 
these ever-busy alchemists of the sun, by these shining ministers 
of material good, who, under God, fill all the earth with food 
and gladness. 

‘Nor is the solid globe itself exempt from the transforming 
power of the sun. All the stupendous coal strata of the globe,— 
those inexhaustible sources of power and wealth and comfort 
laid up for human use in the bosom of the earth,—are but the 
entombed vegetable kingdoms of the past,—all of which were 
reared and ruled by the mighty sun. The slow transformations 
of the earth’s solid crust, too, in which its chief geological 
changes consist, are almost entirely due to the abrasion of winds 
and rains, the alternations of heat and frost, and to the ever- 
lasting lashing of the sea-waves; all of which are produced and 
set in motion by the action of the sun. In like manner, the 
great oceanic currents, by which the matter thus abraded is 
transferred to its final resting place, are mainly owing to the 
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sun. And when we consider the immense amount of matter 
which, through the long lapse of ages, is thus transferred, we 
can well understand the declaration of scientific men, that the 
sun’s rays have, in some portions of the globe, bound down the 
elastic force of the subterranean fires, and prepared the way for 
their apheaval in others, either in the form of mountain 
ranges or in the outburst of active volcanos; thus bringing 
even these tremendous phenomena under the same great law 
of solar influence, The Alps and the Apennines were, in fact, 
determined by the sun. Nay, when the primeval waters first 
rolled away, and the dry land rose to view, it was the sun which 
had appointed the place of its emergence, and the form with 
which it should appear. Thus, by the silent and all-pervading 
action of the sun, were the valleys exalted, and the very hills 
brought low. The foundations of continents were laid; their 
outlines and determined; and their surfaces adorned with ten 
thousand forms of animal and vegetable life! 

‘It is not without a deep significance, then, a wonderfully 
deep significance, that the great Reformer, or rather the great 
Transformer, of the moral world, is called ‘the Sun of Right- 
eousness.’ 

In conclusion, we shall merely add, that the foregoing ex- 
planation of the phenomena of volcanos and eaarthquakes, is 
is not merely a fanciful hypothesis. On the contrary, it fulfils 
all the conditions, by which a sound theory is distinguished 
from an unsupported hypothesis. In the first place, the prin- 
ciple of the explanation, 7s known to exist, and is not merely 
assumed for the purpose of constructing the theory. In regard 
to this principle, Sir John Herschel, as we have already seen, 
has said, ‘ This is no scientific dream, no theoretical notion, but 
a fact established by direct evidence up to a certain point, and 
standing out from plain facts as a matter of unavoidable con- 
clusion, in a hundred ways.’ Thus, as he says, ‘ the key to the 
whole affair [of volcanos and earthquakes] is to be found in the 
central heat of the earth.’ 

In the second place, the central heat, or cause, is known to 
produce phenomena like those ascribed to it in the theory. 
In our time, as we have already seen, the great central force of 
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the earth has raised permanent islands from the bottom of the 
ocean, as well as elevated whole continents above their former 
level; and such, precisely, are the phenomena ascribed to it in 
the theory. 

In the third and last place, the known principle or cause in 
question, is adequate to produce the phenomena ascribed to it 
in the theory. In other words, the force of the central heat of 
the earth, which has raised its solid crust in some instances, or 
broken through it in the form of volcanos, is sufficient to pro- 
duce other effects of the same kind and degree. It is, indeed, 
merely a truism to assert, that the cause which has produced 
certain effects in some cases, is sufficient to produce them in 
other cases. 

Thus, all the conditions, whieh have been laid down by the 
philosophy of induction, in order to distinguish a true theory 
from a mere hypothesis, are fulfilled by the foregoing explana- 
tion of the phenomena of volcanos and earthquakes. Hence, if 
that theory be not absolutely or mathematically certain; it 
rests, at least, on as solid a foundation as most of the best es- 
tablished theories of the inductive sciences. 





Art. VI.—Speech in the Senate of the United States, on the 
Mission to Domenica, By Hon. Carl Schurz. 


Just before the breaking out of the war, Mr. Schurz was a 
bitter and uncompromising radical. A German by birth, his 
connection with the Revolution of 1848 made it convenient for 
him to seek an asylum in this country, and he soon acquired 
political distinction here. With his war record we are not ac- 
quainted, nor is it now of any consequence to us. He has lately 
distinguished himself as the representative of the party in favor 
of a true peace founded upon oblivion of past differences, and 
11 
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on this political platform was reélected to the Senate; having 
been approved by another citizen whose pretensions are said to 
have been favored by the President, and who was apposed to 
the removal of political disabolitionists. His present political 
attitude, therefore, commends him to the favorable notice of 
the South. The speech now under consideration was delivered 
in opposition to a pet scheme of the President, for the annexa- 
tion to the Unitéd States of Domenica, the Spanish portion of 
the Island of Hispaniola, now better known as Hayti. 

Mr. Schurz objects to the annexation of St. Domingo, not be- 
cause of its population per se, though of that he entertains no 
high opinion. He founds his opposition on a law of nature,— 
on the incompatibility of a tropical climate with republican in- 
stitutions, and by consequence on the danger to the institutions 
of this country, from the addition of tropical countries to its 
political state. He appeals to history. Nowhere in the tropics, 
he says, has history ever presented the spectacle of a republic 
founded upon the right of the people to govern themselves. 
We do not wish to take unnessary exceptions to Mr. Schruz’s 
statements; but we would respectfully suggest, that such a 
spectacle has been as rare in the temperate zone as it is in the 
tropics, and never to our knowledge in any zone but by persons 
of our race. The history of other races is to us rather a subject 
of intelligent curiosity than of instruction. With the exception 
of the Southern portion of Arabia, and of a portion of the 
peninsula of Hindustan, there is no portion of the tropics in the 
Eastern Hemisphere which is occupied by our race, and, unless 
our information deceives us, those countries are not better gov- 
erned without than within the tropics; and in the Western 
Hemisphere the same may be said to be true. The European 
population in the tropics of America is overpoised by the nu- 
merical superiority of inferior races. The argument from his- 
tory is not convincing, because it is not the history of our race. 

But not content with the history of tropical countries, he 
draws an argument from the condition of the semi-tropical ter- 
ritory of the United States ; it is on this portion of his argument 
that we propose to dwell; and, for the better examination of 
it, let Mr. Sehruz first speak for himself. 
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‘Do you want any further addition to the historical experi- 
ences I have stated? Look, Senators, to our own country. 
There is not one of us, who is not perfectly acquainted with the 
differences which existed between the North and the Seuth be- 
fore slavery was abolished, and which exist yet. We were liv- 
ing under the same political constitution, the two sections of 
the countiy were peopled by the same race; and yet, while in 
the North the dignity of labor asserted itself with instincts and 
impulses of enterprise, of enlightenment, of education, of social 
and political equality, of a progressive civilization, of free gov- 
ernment, the South developed the rule by force of the strong 
over the weak, and a social and political system, in which the 
elevation of labor, the peaceful friction of opinion on all matters 
of public interest, and the tendency to raise by general educa- 
tion all classes to the highest attainable level, had no place. 
And to this was added a voluntary tendency lurking like a 
chronic disease. Is not that so? You will say it was slavery. 


Yes, it was slavery, but it was not slavery alone. The North, 


too, had slavery once; but the North abolished it at an early 
day. Why? Because it was not profitable there, is the current 
reply. Why was it not profitable there? Simply for the rea- 
son that the conditions and circumstances of labor and produc- 
tion in the North were not congenial to slavery, and naturally 
developed a public sentiment and a social system hostile to the 
degradation of labor. . . . While slavery could not maintain 
itself at the North, why did it maintain itself at the South ? 
Simply because im a hotter climate natural causes developed 
those passions and propensities of human nature, which in the 
gratification of its appetites, lead to the arbitrary employment of 
Sorce, in preference to a just recognition of the rights of others. 
That was the reason of it. Thus slavery was, after all, not the 
primary, it was only an intermediate, cause of the difference 
sthat existed between Northern and Southern society. Zhat 
primary cause lies deeper ; and you will see in future devel- 
opements that that primary cause is working still... . I say 
without fear of refutation, that our civil war was not a mere 
historical accident; but a confliet between two different currents 
of civilization developed under different natural causes. And 
these different currents have not ceased to run yet.’ 
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We suspend our quotations for the purpose of making a few 
comments on what has already been quoted; and first of those 
passages which are marked. President Davis repeatedly as- 
serted, and asserted truly, that slavery was not the cause of our 
secession ; and now we have the corroborating testimony of Mr. 
Schurz. Now, if the cause of the secession was a natural cause, 
were we not perfectly right in acting in obedience to the dic- 
tates of nature? We made no war upon the North. We 
urgently tried to go off in peace ; but our prayers were rejected. 
If we acted in obedience to the dictates of nature did not Mr. 
Schurz and his associates act the part of fanatics and tyrants 
when they opposed our action? If nature has planted in the 
two sections of the country social, moral, and political instincts 
so diametrically opposed, so hostile to each other, was not a 
separation called for in the instincts of humanity and of peace # 
If no man may put asunder those whom God has joined together, 
how can we presume to hold together those whom the same 
God has directed to live asunder? The Confederate States 
were anxious to remove the obstacles to a permanent peace on 
the continent. They withdrew from a league which had always 
been one of convenience merely, not of love, for the mutual dis- 
like of the two sections manifested itself even before the gov- 
ernment of Britain was shaken off. The South obeyed the in- 
stincts of nature, and the North, with its boasted higher civili- 
zation, waged a war of destruction against them to reduce 
them to submission; and with what result? Let Mr. Schruz 
answer : 

‘When we complain of the turbulent state of society there 
(at the South) we mistake the nature of the case, if we ascribe 
the whole evil exclusively to the traditions of slavery, or the 
usual irregularities of life in thinly settled countries. These 
things certainly have aggravated the evil, but they have not 
produced it. They are rather symptoms than causes. Look 
over the globe, and study the history and present condition of 
nations, and you will find similar things more or less developed 
in all hot countries: the people passionate and of a turbulent 
disposition, and more inclined to appeal to force than to patient 
argument, and averse to orderly acquiescence in deciding con- 
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Jlicts of opinion and interest. And thus it will gradually be- 
come painfully evident to us here that as it was not the exist- 
ence of slavery alone which produced our differences before, so 
it will not be the traditions of slavery alone that will foment 
our differences hereafter. Zhe natural influences I have been 
describing, will inevitably assert themselves. Let us look at 
our future. These natural influences breed chronic distempers, 
which I fear will still keep the body politic of this republic in 
uneasy agitation for a long time to come. They will require 
judicious and prudent treatment. A wise policy may indeed 
prevent violent paroxysms, but—and here I express my sin- 
cerest convictions, startling as the proposition may seem—I 
doubt whether we shall ever be able to become completely masters 
of the disease. We shall have reason to congratulate ourselves 
if we succeed by prudent management in repressing its most 
violent symptoms, and éz securing to the South a tolerable state 
of order, without giving to this government too dangerous ‘a 
measure of arbitrary power.’ 

We congratulate Mr. Schurz and his associates on the happy 
issue of their policy. They deliberately made war upon nature 
to retain the South in subjection to them, (we protest against 
the idea of restoring the Union—the passage just quoted proves 
conclusively that he at least does not believe it restored,) and 
they hope by the exhibition of great prudence, (prudence in a 
Congress armed with irresponsible power!) to maintain their 
conquests, in peace and order, without giving to their govern- 
ment too dangerous a measure of arbitrary power. That it has 
acquired that arbitrary power he does not pretend to deny; he 
only hopes that it will not be too dangerous. It was predicted 
from the first by sagacious persons, both North and South, that 
a successful attempt to coerce the States of the South would 
result in the destruction of the political liberties of the whole. 
Mr. Schurz admits that it is true of the South; and keenly 
dreads it for the North. Dismiss your fears, Mr. Schurz, the 
mischief has been done. The North knows it not yet, because 
the government is still carried on in its interests; as for the 
South, it is to be kept foy its own good in humble subjection to 


the North. 
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This, then, is the result of the war. The glorious Union is 
restored. True, nature is conquered; but the integrity of the 
Union remains. But where is political liberty? The Union 
is preserved. But what says the God of Nature to a Union for 
the preservation of which so much blood and treasure have been 
wasted, for the continuance of which a large measure of arbi- 
trary power must be wielded by the Government? Away with 
such unpatriotic reflections. The Union is preserved! The 
glorious flag floats over the whole land. This is the Alpha and 
the Omego of civil and political blessings. To doubt is worse 
than atheism. 

Mr. Schurz objects to an association with a tropical climate ; 
because there the dignity of labor is not asserted, and because 
a hot climate developes those passions and propensities of hu- 
man nature which, in the gratification of its appetites, lead to 
the arbitrary employment of force in preference to a just recog- 
nition of the rights of others; and elsewhere, in a passage not 
quoted, he says, that in tropical climates even the freedom- 
loving Anglo-Saxon organizes labor only in the eananene of 
slavery. 

There are some conventional phrases current among politi- 
_ cians and others, which are continually used without, we im- 
agine, conveying any definite notion even to those who es 
them. What is meant by the ‘Dignity of Labor’? Where 
labor dignified? Cert tainly it never was dignified at the Sonth. 
It is true that certain kinds of labor, and that too for which the 
South was most generally known to the world, was performed 
for the most part by slaves; but, though we have lived nearly 
the time allotted to man, we have yet to learn that the poor 
man who had no slaves, but labored on his land with his own 
hands, was otherwise than honored and esteemed for his indus- 
try ; the self-respect which made him labor for his independence 
commanded respect. It is very true, that you did not find such 
‘ persons in the refind circles in which the wealthy usually moved; 
but surely such, persons are not found in the wealthy circles of 
the North and West. We doubt whether Mr. Schurz expects 
his wife and daughters to exchange social visits with the fami- 
lies of the men who hand his coals and saw his wood for him. 
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The cook, after dressing the dinners which he gives to the gay 
and refined society of St. Louis, surely does not take off her 
apron and mob-cap, and sit down with the select circle around 
his hospitable board. When the Champagne is circulating, his 
butler surely does not interrupt the service of the table to hob 
nob with Madam Schurz, or to indulge in a little innocent flir- 
tation with the frauleinen Schurz. And yet he is doubtless a 
very respectable man, and his cook not only an accomplished 
artist, but a woman of a thousand estimable virtues. They 
must needs be respectable, or they would not be in the service 
of so correct a gentleman as Mr. Carl Schruz; they show their 
respectability by not putting themselves in false positions. So 
was it at the South. Men who have to earn their daily bread, 
by the daily work of their hands, have neither leisure, nor taste, 
nor inclination, for a circle for which they are not fitted by edu- 
cation and habit. But who ealls their respectability into ques- 
tion? No one that we ever knew or heard of. 

We imagine no one loves labor for itself; and if we are not 
misinformed the hard mantal labor of the North is‘now per- 
formed, not by Americans, but by Europeans. No man will 
live by his hands, who can live by his wits; and our New Eng- 
land philosophers have contrived to shake off labor from ‘their 
own shoulders to those of the emigrant. We blame them not 
for it; but let them abandon the cant of preaching the dignity 
of that which they make it the first business of their lives to 
avoid. . 

In one of his messages Governor Scott read the people of 
South Carolina a lecture on their inability to recognize the dig- 
nity of labor; and, as usually happens when strangers under- 
take to instruct us, betrayed his ignorance, as well as his ma- 
lignity. Whilst he taunted the white people of South Carolina 
with not apprehending tlre dignity of labor, he told them that 
the State had lost the valuable services of thousands of young 
men, who, unable to work at home, had gone to the North and 
found employment there. What work could they do at home? 
The war had ruined us; and the policy of the government 
which sent Mr. Scott here, prevented us long from using such 
means for rebuilding our fortunes as might have retained those 
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young men among us. Had they remained, they could get no 
work. There was no money to induce them to work. 

This cant about the dignity of labor, and the non-appreciation 
of it at the South, was one of the clap-trap phrases with which 
Northern demagogues fanned the hostility of the North against 
the South. It has done the work which it was invented to do, 
and it would be as well now to let it die in peace. But we 
fear it will continue to live. A lie oft repeated comes at last 
to be believed even by the inventor of it. Such we suspect will 
be the case with this fabrication. 

But a warm climate engenders a turbulent and passionate 
disposition, more inclined to appeal to force than to argument, 
and an utter disregard for the rights of others. We are so often 
told of the influence of the sun in producing hot, and passionate 
tempers, that to question it now, would almost seem to be de- 
fending a paradoxy; but we do not believe there is anything 
in the dogma. On the contrary, we believe that if the climate 
has any influence in developing the moral character, it is just 
the reverse of the popular belief. Very warm weather is apt 
rather to impair energy than to excite passion. Under the in- 
fluence of a burning sun men are more inclined to indulge in 
the dotee par niente than to gratify passion. Even the passion 
of avarice is checked by natural causes; for nature causing 
wants to be easily supplied, the greed of avarice cannot exer- 
cise its power, because there are none so wretched as to be the 
thfalls of the wealthy. If the history of the people of the 
United States proves anything, respecting temperament, it 
proves that the Southerners are less excitable than the North- 
erners. Contrast the boiling impetuosity of the two Adams 
with the imperturbable calmness of the Virginia Presidents ; 
the malignant fury of a Sumner with the quiet dignity of a 
Calhoun ; the treacherous maliguity of a Staunton with the 
sober integrity of a Davis. Can anything be more admirable 
or more temperate than Mr. Mason’s remarks after the bitter 
and malignant invictives of Mr. Sumner’s Kansas speech? and 
every word that Mr. Mason said was true. 

Whenever we see a picture of the South by a Northern hand, 
we are reminded of the fable of the lion who saw his picture 
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sketched by a man. It is vain for us to protest. The North 
has the ear of the world, and caters to existing prejudices, and 
we must suffer in reputation. But vain as it now is, feeble as 
our pen may be, we must use it in defence of truth. A time 
may come when we shall know ourselves, and when others will 
know ws as we are. 

It is difficult to institute a comparison, for every case cited 
may be treated as an exception. The European character of 
the Italian is that of cunning. The wily Italian,—a character 
utterly inconsistent with hot-headedness. The Scot, on the 
other hand, is celebrated for his irascibility. There are more 
children born out of wedlock in Scotland, in proportion to the 
population, than in England. In this country, Mr. Woolsey 
tells us that out of every eleven marriages in Connecticut there 
is one divorce. The marriage vow is better kept at the South. 
The North too has free-love associations, Oneida communities, 
and Mormonism. The semi-civilized South still respects the 
purity of woman and the sacredness of the marriage bond. 

The poets love to describe the warm passions and impetuous 
tempers engendered by the sun of the tropics; but poetry deals 
not always with facts, and describes rather what might be than 
what really is. There is more lasciviousness engendered in the 
warm beds rendered necessary by the long nights of a Northern 
winter than by the united influence of all the suns of a tropical 
climate. 

A warm climate, it is said, produces early sexual develop- 
ment; and it is reasonably inferred that when the development 
is rapid, the subject loses the advantages which may be derived 
from a more protracted pupilage. It is said that Moorish girls 
become mothers at a very tender age, and this is said to be the 
effect of climate; but the girls about Moscow also become 
mothers at a very tender age. Is this also the effect of climate? 
We suspect that this early development is one of the mysterious 
results of race and education as well as of climate. There has 
not been observed any noteworthy difference between the North 
and the South, either in this country or in Europe, as to sexual 
development. 

But, says Mr. Schurz, Southern people under the influence 
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of their hot climate are apt to resort to force rather than to ar- 
gument, and are afflicted with a revolutionary tendency which 
lurks in the system like a chronic disease. It is a curious fact 
in the history of this country, that since the revolutionary war 
the only cases of serious disturbance in which"it was necessary 
to call out an organized military force, were those of New 
Hampshire in 1786, when a mob surrounded the Hall of the 
General Assembly at Exeter, and dictated laws to the Legisla- 
ture; of Massachusetts, when a body of insurgents under Cap- 
tain Daniel Shays took possession of the town of Worcester in 
1787, hindered the sitting of the General Court, and menaced 
the Armory at Springfield; of Pennsylvania, early in Wash- 
ington’s administration, when the excise on whisky caused an 
insurrection that could be repressed only by force; and the in- 
surrection of Dorr, in Rhode Island, in 1842, when the mal- 
contents endeavored by force to gain possession of the State. 
We do not remember whether the troubles in New York, occa- 
sioned by the Barn Burners, a violent outbreak against the 
laws of property in that State, ever reached the height of mak- 
ing military force necessary to restore order. When, and where, 
have there heen corresponding troubles in the South? We 
leave out of consideration occasional mobs in cities, which, how- 
ever serious, may generally be considered as sudden outbreaks 
of passion, which may occur anywhere. Dut all the cases we 
have mentioned were the results of deliberation, a determina- 
tion not to await the slow operation of argument, but to do 
themselves right by force. In 1814, when the country was at 
war with Britain, the States of New England met in conven- 
tion at Hartford for the purpose of crippling the resources of 
the government, and nothing hindered the action of this revo- 
lutionary body but the opportune event of the victory of New 
Orleans. Had that battle been fought a fortnight later, the 
Union would probably have been dissolved fifty-six years ago, 
and this country might have enjoyed the blessing of peace 
founded on harmony. 

So far as the tendency to resort to force is shown. by the re- 
cord of history, it is true of the North rather than of the South. 
Before the balance of power turned in favor of the North, New 
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England denounced the Union more bitterly than it was after- 
wards by the South. Nay, after the joint resolution for the 
annexation of Texas was adopted, the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, in one branch at least, solemnly dissolved her connec- 
tion with the Union. The Senators and Representatives of 
that State in Congress did not respect the action of this legisla- 
ture, and the secession of Massachusetts remains a dead letter 
in the journal of their legislature. 

But the South has a revolutionary tendency which lurks like 
a chronic disease in her system. How and when did she mani- 
fest it? By remaining true to her engagements when the other 
parties to the political compact had v iolated theirs? The cele- 
brated ordinance of 1787 which excluded slavery from the States 
North of the Ohio, not only guaranteed it South of that river, 
but solemnly pledged the country to restore escaped slaves to 
their owners. This pledge was openly, grossly, boastfully vio- 
lated. The Northern States respected constitutional engage- 
menfs just so long as it suited their interests or their passions 
to respect them ; par then exercised their sophistical ingenuity 
in forcing unheard of interpretations upon the Constitution. 
When they saw new lights, they insisted that all others should 
enjoy the same Sinaia, and laughed to scorn the doctrine 
that the principles of 1787 should be appealed to in interpret- 
ing the Constitution of 1787. Mr. Sumner not long since ex- 
hibited a striking illustration of this contempt of history. The 
Constitution guarantees to each State a Republican form of 
government. At the time of the adoption of that instrument, 
the principle of manhood suffrage was not known. But in 
1866 Mr. Sumner discovered that inasmuch as manhood suffrage 
was not recognized by the States of Maryland and Kentucky, 
they were not in the enjoyment of that glorious republican 
government, which the Constitution guarantees, and generously 
proposed an alteration of their respective constitutions. And 
though this proposal was not directly acted upon, it was actually 
made by the adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment. Who are 
the revolutionists? They who cling to the old traditions of 
their fathers; or those who, adopting new lights, burn with in- 
tense desire to open the eyes of others to the same, and resort 
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to force to compel the adoption of them? Answer this ques- 
tion, Mr. Schurz, and make the application. 

Mr. Schurz is not a native American, and may very reason- 
ably be supposed to be ignorant of many things in our local 
histories, without any imputation on his general character for 
information and intelligence. But when he undertakes to read : 
us lessons drawn from the history of the country, his ignorance 
is culpable. He has got only a one-sided view of our history, 
and it has been drawn with no friendly hand. The South 
doubtless has many grievous faults, but they are not those which 
Mr. Schurz ascribes to her. She has had slaves, but if there is 
any sin in the possession, it is one which belongs to the whole 
commercial world. She has acquiesced cheerfully in the fiat 
which gave freedom to her slaves, and all that she now asks is 
that she may accomplish her destiny by her own energy and by 
her own sense of propriety. This reasonable request is denied 
her, and she has henceforth to struggle against savageism de- 
liberately and forcibly incorporated into her body politic. The 
most glorious mission ever confided to humanity, is now the 
mission of the people of the South,—to educate the savage to 
the enjoyment of liberty. They may fail. It may be that the 
undertaking is a war against nature; but if they succeed, the 
North will claim all the glory. 

Our semi-tropical sun doubtless represses energy; it opposes 
the development of wealth which now forms so prominent a 
feature of Northern civilization. Human nature will not tax 
all its energies, except under the pressure of necessity ; and the 
genial sun which tempers the spirits, causes to be easily pro- 
duced those objects which are necessary to human life. We 
have no hard winters which make fuel as great a necessity as 
food, and which taxes industry as much for warm clothing as 
for shelter. Hence less enterprise at the South than at the 
North, and hence the scorn with which the English regard the 
Spaniards and the Italians. But surely we may be good citi- 
zens even if we do not run madly the race of wealth; and if 
our poor race often indulge themselves with a holiday, why 
should the bounteous giver of innocent pleasures be called to 
account? Meanwhile we hold to many of the old-fashioned 
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doctrines which we have received from our ancestors. They 
may be indications of retrogression in civilization, and may 
arise from our unfortunate position near the tropics. We be- 
lieve that truthfulness is one of the noblest attributes of hu- 
manity. Mr. Wilson of Massachusetts calls upon the country 
to admire the superhuman virtue of Secretary Stanton, who, 
whilst a trusted member of Mr. Buchanan’s cabinet, was in 
habitual correspondence with his political enemies, and meanly 
betraying him to them. Our old-fashioned notions of morality 
regard this conduct as base. The New England new light 
calls it divine. The Legislature of Massachusetts has recently 
reélected Mr. Wilson to the Senate, and may therefore be con- 
sidered as approving his doctrine.’ 

Let us now examine this boasted Republicanism of the North, 
this self-government which is the crowning glory of the North 
temperate zone, for the enjoyment of which our Southern sun 
unfits us. History, he says, records no instance of such a gov- 
ernment in the tropics. What light does history shed on this 
kind of government at the North? What is a Republican gov- 
ernment? According to the light of New England a Republi- 
can government is just such a one as you will find in New Eng- 
land at this day. The republics of 1789 were only pseudo re- 
publics—they did not recognize the right of suffrage as one of 
the natural rights of man. 

Now where in all modern history are such governments 
found, but in North America? and even in North America, 
they did not exist until the negromania became a political ele- 
ment after the cessation of hostilities. The history of Europe 


1 The two letters of Mr. Black, which appeared in Foe GaLaxy, (a monthly 
magazine published in New York,) in reply to Mr. Wilson’s eulogy on Mr. 
Stanton, are the most scathing and withering productions we have ever read. 
The Letters of Junius are mere child’s play compared to those of the great 
Pennsylvanian. A pen more polished, or more powerful, has certainly never 
been wielded by an American hand. Its calm, deliberate, carefully considered, 
and well-directed blows, are more terrible than the lightning’s flash; and 
surely, if the victim were not blessed with the hide of the rhinoceros, he would 
have shrunk at once from the gaze of the public, and hid himself forever in 
his own native insignificance. But so lost to all sense of shame seems the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, that this hardened man, Mr. Wilson, has again 
been chosen to represent her in the Senate of the United States. There, clad 
in the triple brass of a corrupt public opinion, and supported by the sanction 
of a sovereign State, he can securely laugh to scorn the virtuous indignation 
of mankind.—Ep. 
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affords no examples of such. Iepublics have indeed existed in 
Europe, but like that of France in 1793, and of England in 
1640, they rapidly culminated in military despotisms. The 
stable republics, such as the Dutch provinces and the Swiss 
cantons, acknowledged the old-fashioned principle, that politi- 
eal power should be lodged in the hands of those who would be 
likely to use it wisely. The notion of giving it toa man merely 
because he had lived a certain number of years, never for a 
moment enlightened the clouded minds of these old-fashioned 
republicans. The English republic glided so rapidly into a 
military despotism, that we cannot see what amount of political 
power belonged to the people. France twice tried a purely 
democratic republic, and twice rapidly exchanged it for the 
greater repose enjoyed under a military depotism. Mr. Schurz’s 
historical illustrations then must be confined, not only to this 
counrty, but to this decade. The government that commands 
his admiration is a republic, founded on the rights of the peo- 
ple to govern themselves. Doubtless a perfect system where 
the people are fit to govern themselves,—but how if they are 
not ? 

We aré very much governed by names. Announce that a 
people have deposed a king and established a republic, and our 
people throw up their caps and hail the progress of the princi- 
ples of political liberty. ut it is not the form of government 
which is established, but the spirit in which the government is 
administered. That is the best government for a people, which 
commands the voluntary obedience of all good citizens, and 
which is founded upon reverence for law. Law is always the 
expression of the sober thought of the people ; and every people 
fit to govern themselves, will be obedient to the law. If they 
trample upon the law, they despise justice, are inconsistent with 
themselves, and unfit for a democracy. 

True liberty can exist only where men respect the rights of 
others as sacredly as their own; and this respect can be shown 
only by obedience to law. The tendency of a Democracy is to 
lose sight of this respect ; to construe the law against the rights 
of minorities whenever it is convenient to do them injustice. 
The absolute rule that majorities shall govern is too often in- 
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terpreted to mean that minorities may be abused. Power is 
always dangerous. It is most so when a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility is merged and lost in the power of an irresponsible 
majority. The inhuman and savage murder of the late Maxi- 
milian of Mexico, is directly chargeable on the people of the 
United States; but none of those who are most directly impli- 
cated in that crime feel the slightest remorse. Maximilian was 
an Emperor. The sacred soil of North America must not be 
poluted by the footsteps of an aristocratic tyrant. He must 
retire before the progressive spirit of Republicanism. And in 
obedience to this senseless cry, which, because it has no definite 
meaning, always finds a ready echo in this country; the hopes 
of order and of civilization in Mexico, went down before a 
savage power which decorated itself with a republican title ; 
and it is not unlikely that many of those persons who joined in 
the senseless cry against the introduction of Imperial power 
into that country, are loud in denouncing Bonaparte for aban- 
doning the unfortunate emperor after having induced him to 
accept the perilous but seductive elevation. Under the demo- 
cratic influences of the United States, civilization in Mexico 
has been made to succumb to barbarism. . 

True liberty can exist only where the law is supreme, and 
where as a necessary consequence the ministers and dispensers 
of the law are armed with power to enforce it. As soon as this 
supremacy is lost, or as soon as the judge is afraid to enforce 
the law, anarchy commences its reign, and men can no longer 
reckon upon the secure enjoyment of their rights and liberties. 
In any other government but a democracy, if the governing 
power violates the law there is danger of a revolution; and the 
fear of this danger, if not a higher motive, generally operates 
for the preservation of the majesty of the law. But if,in a 
democracy, it suits the interest or the inclination of the major- 
ity to violate the law, the victim of oppression has no redress. 
King Demos has no superior; and unfortunately King Demos 
has no conscience. 

It is a noteworthy fact that a large number of persons in the 
South are suffering pains and penalties, which are authorized 
by the popular will. The people of the Northern States called 
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the late war a Rebellion. Many persons have suffered in for- 
tune, many in liberty, and many in political disfranchisement, 
on account of the rebellion; and yet the records of the courts 
do not contain a single instance of the indictment and conviec- 
tion of a single person engaged in that rebellion. Men were 
imprisoued, and their property confiscated, not in pursuance of 
the judgments of the courts of law, but in obedience to the 
popular will. All the trials which followed the war, were held 
before military commissions, and it is noteworthy that the cases 
which these commissions left unfinished, and which were after- 
wards taken up by the civil courts, resulted in the release of 
the accused. A military commission, the willing organ of a 
maddened democracy, consigned an innocent woman to the 
gallows, for pretended complicity in the murder of Mr. Lincoln; 
not content with the life of their poor victim, they huddled her 
to a grave from which, for several years, they kept her family 
from taking her body; and more than two years after this judi- 
cial murder, her son, who had been hounded ever Europe by 
the agents of the government, was brought before a law court, 
tried for the same offence, and discharged. The murderers of 
Mrs. Suratt walk through the land greeted with the approving 
smiles of a grateful democracy; and the jury which suffered 
her son to escape, is charged with a leaning towards rebellion. 
If there was a rebellion, the rebels should have been pun- 
ished. But in a country which boasts itself the freest under 
the sun, punishment should be inflicted only by courts of justice 
in pursuance of law. If executed in any other way, killing is 
murder, confiscation robbery, and disfranchisement revolution- 
ary tyranny. Even he who is condemned to die, has a right to 
die by the hands of an officer of the courts. Any other, who 
should take his life, isa murderer. No court of law has yet 
pronounced the judgment of a rebel. So far from it, the coun- 
try has presented the remarkable spectacle of Congress assuming 
to be judge and executioner of its own laws; and as if conscious 
of the enormity of its assumptions, is diligently devising meas- 
ures to keep its unfortunate victims, whom it stagmatizes as 
rebels, out of the courts of justice. They could trust to the 
justice and the discretion of a military commission ; they would 
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not venture into the presence of their own law courts. Nor 
did the cases submitted to the military commissions involve in 
any way the question of rebellion. These military bodies were 
appointed to kill, and they obeyed their commission. The case of 
Wirtz was a charge of cruelty to the prisoners at Andersonville, 
Major Ould, who had been the commissioner of exchange on 
the part of the Confederate government, was summoned by the 
unfortunate prisoner as an important witness in his defence. 
Major Ould would have proved, and the commission and the 
government knew it, that whatever had been the crimes of 
Wirtz, the government of the United States obstinately per- 
sisted in keeping the unhappy sufferers under his charge. It 
was doubted whether the people would tolerate so damning a 
fact, and he was not allowed to appear before the court. The 
voice of an infuriate democracy cried out fo» blood; and, after 
the mockery of a trial, the predestined victim was sent to the 
scaffold, his dying agonies mocked by the insulting shouts of a 
maddened populace, and his murderers are honored and es- 
teemed by their countrymen as patriotic avengers of outraged 
humanity. 

But, we are told, there was a rebellion. If so, then the armies 
of the Federal government should have considered themselves 
as officers of the law for the purpose of bringing the rebels to 
trial. They had no right to inflict the punishment. The lives 
and property of the rebels ought to have been sacred in their 
eyes. At least when no resistance was offered. But they con- 
ducted the war in a spirit which has never been equalled since 
the devastation of the Palatinate by Louvois filled Europe with 
horror and caused even Louis XLV. to feel the blush of shame 
on his brow. Wherever an army found no resistance, they 
glutted the passions of revenge and of avarice by robbery and 
devastation. Sherman guided the march of his army from At- 
lanta to Savannah by the smoke of the dwellings which he de- 
stroyed as he marched. Every soldier constituted himself an 
executioner, and whilst he plundered, he insulted his victims 
by reading them lessons of loyalty and patriotism. After all 
resistance had ceased in South Carolina, Generals Potter and 
Hartwell signalized their valor by incursions into the surround- 
12 
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ing country, plundering, burning, and heaping insults on the 
heads of the defenceless people. tevenge was the spirit which 
animated the armies of the North. For eighteen months, 
Charleston was subjected to a cruel and wanton bombardment, 
though the demons who executed it knew that not a soldier was 
there to be hurt by their infernal shells. The armies of Fort 
Sumpter kept them from the city, and as they could not take 
that from the heroic garrison which held it, they gratified their 
malignity by sending their shells into the hated city. 

And while this work of hell was going on, (and it continued 
with little intermission from the end of August, 1863, to the 
middle of February, 1865,) for no purpose that could be justified 
by any military expediency, was there no voice to plead in favor 
of humanity? no one to suggest that the senseless shell might 
involve the innocent as well as the offender in a common ruin? 
Had the enlightened democracy of the best and happiest gov- 
ernment under the sun, no one who could raise a voice against 
this diabolical and useless butchery? Alas! if any one dared 
even question the wisdom of their acts, the little bell of Mr. 
Seward, or of Mr. Stanton, would tinkle, and the advocate of 
humanity would find himself immersed in a military prison. 
Even woman forgot her mission of love. Observers from our 
lines have seen ladies (?) on Morris Island pull the fatal lanyard 
which was to send the shell shrieking and howling through the 
fated city. They knew that there were thousands of women 
and children among whom that hellish missel would fall; they 
knew that it was a messenger of death which they were sending 
to do its work without remorse upon friend and foe; but those 
bosoms, at which perhaps helpless infancy had nursed; those 
bosoms which should beat only with gentleness and pity, were 
steeled against humanity when rebels were concerned, and 
calmly beat while their hands dealt the blow of death. If those 
women had husbands, we know not how they regarded the 
atrocious deed; but if we had a wife who could indulge in 
such hellish pastime, we should not take her to our bosom, 
until she had purified herself by a lustration of penitence and 
prayer. 

Where a pure democracy governs personal liberty is not se- 
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cure. At the first sympton of danger, despotism rules and law 
is silenced. During the late war, personal liberty at the North 
existed only at the will of the government at Washington. 
Citizens were arrested and imprisoned on bare suspicion, and 
the civil courts were powerless to assist them. The last act of 
Chief Justice Taney’s official life was a protest,—an inaffectual 
protest,—against military interference with the law. A citizen 
of Maryland was arrested by military authority and committed 
to a military prison. A writ of habeas corpus was issued to 
bring him before the law courts. The oracle was contemptu- 
ously disobeyed. The Chief Justice protested in a letter to the 
President against this usurpation ; and, for his vindiction of the 
law, the memory of that good man and upright judge is even 
now a by-word of repreach among the citizens of the model re- 
public. Other judges refused to hear the cases which were 
brought before them; and thus let the law and the constitution 
perish by their own lachesse. So,that when Mr. Stanton chose 
to ring his little bell, there was no hope for his unhappy vic- 
tim; and the people applauded the judges, who were too 
eowardly to stand at their posts, and glorified themselves as 
being the freest people on whom the sun of heaven shines. In 
fact the judges had early received intimations of the personal 
danger which they incurred if they should assert the majesty of 
the law. At the breaking out of hostilities, when volunteers 
were called for over the country, some heartless youths of Wash- 
ington, boiling over with zeal for the preservation of the glori- 
ous Union, volunteered, and were received into the army of the 
United States. Their parents naturally thinking that school 
was a better occupation for their tender age than the army,, 
after ineffectual efforts to obtain their release, determined to 
resort to the protection of the law. Application was made to 
Judge Merrick, one of the Judges of the District of Columbia, 
and he issued a writ of habeas corpus to have these youths 
brought before him, in order that he might judge of the legality 
of their enlistment. The order was contemptuously disobeyed 
by the commanding officer; whereupon the judge issued an 
order for his arrest for contempt. This order was also disobey- 
ed, and with the notice of disobedience came an order from the 
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government commanding the judge to desist from all further 
interference with military matters. And not sontent with this 
order, a sentinel was posted at his door, and for several weeks 
he was subjected to the annoyance of feeling that though he 
was a citizen of the Model Republic, he was a prisoner in his 
own house for no crime but that of having discharged his duty. 
In marked contrast with this abandonment of law by the 
American judges, stands the history of the proceedings in the 
Court of King’s Bench in Dublin during the exciting scenes of 
1798. A formidable rebellion had broken out in Ireland; the 
war between Britain and France was raging; the coast of 1re- 
land was in constant danger of a French invasion, and the 
country was put under martial law. An Irish patriot, Theobald 
Wolfe Tone, had participated actively in the rebellion, and held 
a military commission from the French government. He was 
apprehended, tried before a court martial, and sentenced to be 
hanged as a traitor. Mr. Tone prayed that, as a French officer, 
he might be shot to death; but this prayer was contemptuously 
denied. On the day on which the sentence was to be executed, 
Mr. Curan moved in the Court of King’s Bench, for a habeas 
corpus to stay the execution, and bring the case before the 
court. He said that he thonght it more than likely that Mr. 
Tone was guilty of the crime for which he was condemned to 
die, but that the court martial had overstepped their jurisdic- 
tion; which was confined exclusively to the army. Lord Kil- 
warden, the Chief Justice ordered the writ to be prepared. 
Upon which Mr. Curan said, that while the necessary formali- 
ties in preparing the writ were in process, the victim of military 
rule might be suffering his sentence, and urged prompt action. 
Lord Kilwarden thereupon ordered the Sheriff to proceed at 
once to the provost, and fetch the body of Mr. Tone. The 
Sheriff returned and reported that the provost had refused to 
deliver up Mr. Tone, and declared that he would obey no orders 
but through his superior, Major Sandys. The Chief Justice 
ordered him to return instantly, and bring back, not only Mr. 
Tone, but the provost and Major Sandys; and to take such 
measures as effectually to prevent the execution of the sentence 
of the court martial. The majesty of the law was vindicated. 
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Mr. Tone was not hanged. Whilst Lord Kilwarden was thus 
energetically asserting the supremacy of the law, Tone cut his 
throat. He died a week afterwards from the effect of his 
wound. Te never appeared before the Court of the King’s 
Bench. 

This remarkable case illustrates beautifully the reverence for 
law exhibited by Lord Kilwarden. He had no sympathy with 
the Irish rebellion. In less than two years from that time he 
was murdered ; and though a mystery hangs over his death, it 
was generally, and probably truly, believed to be the act of the 
Irish patriots, who had again become restive. But, under all 
circumstances, Lord Kilwarden reverenced the majesty of the 
law, and as its minister, felt that his first duty was to maintain 
it even amid the din of arms. A sublime spectacle, which 
not one of our Judges, except Mr. Taney, had the courage to 
emulate. 

It is evident that during the war there was a reign of terror 
at the North. There was no tolerance for freedom of speech, 
of the press, or of opinion. The little bell of the Secretary 
would tinkle, and a suspected person was sent, without know- 
ing of what he was accused, to a military prison; again its 
faint notes would be heard, and a newspaper is suppressed ; and 
again, its ominous tones would vibrate upon the terror-stricken 
ear, and an obnoxious person would be sent into exile. All 
this, too, when no enemy was near, no danger appreliended. 
The war indeed was raging South of the Potomac; but beyond 
the Maryland ‘line all was perfect repose. But a hellish torture 
must have been preying upon the hearts of those who, while 
boasting that theirs was the land of freedom, of order, and of 
law, could thus strike a fatal blow at civil as well as political 
liberty, even while pretending to be zealously defending the 
cause of both. 

Well, at last, the war came to an end. The so-called rebels 
laid down their arms and yielded to the force of numbers. 
What then was the course of the most enlightened government 
under thesun? Were the rebels called to expiate their offences ? 
A law had been passed to punish rebellion, and to provide for 
the confiscation of property. Did the courts find themselves 
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clogged with the numerous cases to which the rebellion had 
given rise? Not asingle case was brought before the courts. 
Did a generous spirit of amnesty prevail, and did the victorious 
North offer the olive branch to those who so long had resisted 
their arms? The process of law was too slow to gratify the 
vindictive malignity of the conquerers. Punishment was meted 
out by geographical lines, and every man South of Maryland, 
who was of pure white blood, was required to purge himself of 
the crime of treason. Men were occasionally imprisoned ; but 
the government shrank from prosecution. Mr. Davis, after a 
very long confinement in a military prison, was released with- 
out a trial. So with all the principal officers of the Confeder- 
ate government; confined in military dungeons without war- 
rants, they were released without process. Irresponsible agents 
confiscated at will the property of citizens, and the courts of 
justice were mute. Nay, when it was feared that they might 
utter a word in behalf of law and of liberty, they were gagged 
by authority. The South was required to execute on their best 
citizens the vengeance breathed by fhe North, by adopting a 
Constitution which disfranchised them; and when they gener- 
ously refused to be the organs of their own humiliation, civil 
government was, at a breath of Congress, subverted in thirteen 
States; and the liberties and destinies of their people commit- 
ted to the tender mercies of military satraps who were sent to 
rule over them. The people who boast of their freedom as the 
growth of education, who incessantly proclaim, and truly pro- 
claim, that education is indispensably necessary to free repub- 
lican governments, deliberately, and without any judicial pro- 
cess, disfranchise those who had the knowledge and the experi- 
ence which fit men for self-government, and conferred political 
power with lavish hands upon slaves just emancipated. Lee 
was disfranchised ; the poorest negro in Virginia was put over 
his head. And what was the motive which called for this re- 
versal of the law of nature? It was pretended, forsooth, that 
without this political power, the negro would soon fall again 
under the power of their former masters. A flimsy pretext, 
which those who urged it knew to be false. It was low vindie- 
tiveness. It was hatred of a people who, with all their faults, 
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had shown themselves their superiors in all the noble traits of 
manhood. Not satisfied with reducing the South to submission, 
they panted to humble their people, and to do this they tried 
to elevate the freedman above his former master. They de- 
graded their own race, brought a reproach’ upon their own 
manhood, and damned themselves to endless infamy. That 
hatréd and revenge were their ruling motives, appears by a 
declaration lately made in the Senate. by Mr. Sumner. He 
said that Mr. Stanton ordered the Arlington estate to be used 
as a burial ground for the deceased soldiers, in order that the 
Lees should never again enter it; or if they did, that they 
should be forever visited by the ghosts of Federal soldiers! 
After reading this declaration one is not surprised to‘hear that 
the wretched Secretary could not, in the agony of his remorse, 
endure the misery of living. 

Well, the Lees are still excluded from Arlington; but by 
what judgment of law are they spoiled of their inheritance? No 
conviction of treason or of rebellion defiles the memory of the 
great owner of Arlington. His persecutors dared not prosecute 
him; but they could rob him. They could steal his heirlooms; 
but they did not enter into a court of justice to sanction their 
robbery. In the freest and most enlightened government under 
the sun, popular rogues control the law. 

Such is a portion of the record of that people whom Mr. 
Schurz esteems so highly, and whom he dreads to see contami- 
nated by a nearer association with the tropics. There is much, 
very much, that is admirable in that people. Enlightened and 
enterprising to a very high degree, they must always occupy a 
prominent place in the history of thodern civilization. But- 
they have many and very serious faults. Their egotism would 
be sublime, if it were not disgusting, and it lies at the root of 
most of their faults. Hence, when the States of the South sev- 
ered their connection with them, every man felt that it was 
an injury done ts: himself; and therefore acquiesced cheer- 
fully in the prostration of law, when it seemed necessary to 
crush obnoxious conflicting opinions. When a democracy be- 
comes a despotism, the majority are a long time in perceiving 
the change, because at first the despotism is but the representa- 
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tive of popular opinion. Cromwell’s party scarcely felt his 
tyranny. But the example of violated law once given, the en- 
tering wedge has been applied, and all that is wanting is the 
appearance of the man who will wield the despotism for his 
own interest. Hitherto no man has yet appeared; and it may 
be the will of providence that no great man shall for some time 
appear in the political horizon of America; but as soon as he 
does appear, the political liberties of the country are gone. 

Men are easily governed by names, and cling to the shadow 
long after the substance is gone. Augustus was the supposed 
restorer of the liberties of Rome; he purged the Senate, filled 
it with men of dignity and responsibility, and listened respect- 
fully to its suggestions; he rejected with horror the dictatorial 
power which his great uncle had cheerfully borne, and with ap- 
parent humility prayed that the oftice of Tribune of the people 
might be conferred on him for a period longer than the laws 
‘allowed ; and, availing himself of the sacred cnaracter attached 
to this popular and apparently inferior office, he rivetted his 
power firmly on the republic and established as perfect a tyranny 
as the world ever saw. The great mistakes of the Bonapartes, 
was that they were not satisfied with republican titles. Men 
are governed by names. Call Maximilian an Emperor, and the 
country is appalled at the near approach to its borders of the 
effete tyrannies of feudal Europe; call his savage murders a 
President, and Mr. Seward, and Mr. Stanton, and the whole 
bevy of politicians at Washington throw up their caps in wild 
delight at the triumph of republican liberty over aristocratic 
tyranny. 

The very diffusion of knowledge of which the North boasts, 
and justly boasts, is not unfavorable to the cause of despotism. 
Wisdom does not necessarily follow knowledge; and the great 
mass of men, however well instructed, must needs receive their 
political lessons from their leaders. The newspaper is in this 
country the great organ of political instruction ; and it is noto- 
rious, that even men who may justly claim to be enlightened, 
will read those papers only which cater to their own prejudices. 
The people therefore under the appearance of being readers, 
are really more completely guided by these leaders than if they 
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were less lettered. They are flattered more easily; they think 
they are working out political problems for themselves, when 
in fact they are only repeating the words which are put into 
their mouths by their instructors. We find it difficult to be- 
lieve that the people of the United States assented to the recon- 
struction acts in the spirit of vindictiveness. They must have 
believed as they were instructed to believe, that it was a neces- 
sary measure of policy called for by the existing state of things ; 
that it was necessary for the maintenance of the civil liberty of 
the manumitted slave. And yet of all the generals whom the 
war produced, the favorite seems to be Butler. When we see 
him, the pet of New England, rising superior to such men as 
Adams, our faith in Northern nature staggers. Popular favor 
crowns a Sickles, a Sheridan, and a Butler, and frowns upon a 
Hancock,—a gentleman and a soldier, sans peur, sans re- 
proche. 

There is another pernicious effect resulting from the general 
diffusion of education, which may not appear so pernicious to 
Mr. Schurz as it does to us. A wide-spread infidelity is seated 
like a canker on the North, and is surely working out the de- 
struction of its moral life. We have before us a few numbers 
of a Boston weekly, called The Banner of Light ; a paper de- 
voted to the interests of what, by a singular misnomer, is called 
Spiritualism, but which is the religion of madmen. Rejecting 
the teachingsgof Christianity, they pretend to receive commu- 
nications from the world of departed spirits; and not a line re- 
corded in these papers is worth preserving as a gain in either 
moral or religious sentiment. But what is alarming in these 
papers, is the list of lecturers who are to disseminate their de- 
spairing doctrine over the country. These are numbered by 
hundreds. And who are the victims of this doctrine? Surely 
not the enlightened,—the really educated! They are the mass 
of readers, who, puffed up with a little knowledge, illustrate 
the aphorism of Bacon, and rush into the depths of Atheism. 

Another sign of approaching ruin, is the tendency to fly in 
the face of nature, and prevent the natural and legitimate re- 
sults, not only of marriage, but even of illicit love. That this 
tendency is alarming, we infer from the fact that Dr. Storer, 
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an eminent physician of Boston, has found it necessary to write 
a protest against criminal abortion, which he says is common 
in New England. There is wonderful wisdom in the revealed 
word of God. The Tree of Knowledge opens the eyes to the 
knowledge of evil as well as of good. 

That these people are cruel, can scarcely be denied. But 
they have the ingenuity so to color their acts, that they sugar 
o’er the devil himself. To strangers, ignorant of the real state 
of things, the acts of reconstruction seem founded on principles 
of justice and humanity. They have even been praised for the 
clemency with which they dealt with rebels. But what is the 
truth? In connection with the fact that they never dared trust 
the matter of the so-called rebellion to their own courts, they 
disfranchised intelligence and moral worth, and put over them 
ignorance and brute force. Pretending the highest regard for 
free institutions and insisting that education is the only efficient 
guardian of liberty, they turned over at least four States out of 
thirteen to the absolute rule of blacks recently emancipated ; 
and, in the other States, so crippled the whole race by disfran- 
chisements and disabilities, that even in them the numerical 
inferiority of the negroes might be made up by the large num- 
ber of disfranchised whites. It is the glory of the most en- 
lightened government under the sun, that they have deliber- 
ately elevated ignorance above knowledge, and gut refinement 
and delicacy under the rule of brute force and passion. And 
this is done in the name of humanity, of liberty, of enlightened 
progress. Zhe ation, (a newspaper,) which, under the garb 
of moderation, advocated all these measures as consistent with 
the enlightened spirit of the times, has occasionally had its un- 
derstanding penetrated by a ray of light; and, after two years 
of this modern.politlcal experiment in South Carolina, deliber- 
ately denounces its government as a disgrace to civilization. 

Let us now go back over the ground which we have traversed, 
and examine low faithfully Mr. Schurz has repreresented the 
North and the South. For the truth of his position he appeals 
to the intimate knowledge of all who hear him. ‘ There is not 
one of us who do not know that these things are so’. ‘The 
South is turbulent, and more apt to resort to force than to the 
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peaceable friction of opinion’. We appeal to history, and we 
show that until the North made war upon us in 1861, it was 
never necessary to call out a military force for the preservation 
of order at the South; while at the North, in 1786, Governor 
Sullivan was obliged to call out a military force to release the 
legislature of New Hampshire from an armed mob which as- 
sumed to dictate its action; that in 1787, Daniel Shays, with 
his rebellious troops, kept forcible possession of Worcester, 
threatened the arsenal at Springfield, and could only be dis- 
persed by force. That in the early part of Washington’s ad- 
ministration, an excise tax on whisky occasioned a formidable 
insurrection in Western Pennsylvania, which could be repressed 
only by force; and that, in 1842, the malcontents of the Dorr 
faction involved Rhode Island in the terrors of civil war. It is 
true that, in 1812, the South did not take up arms to aid their 
common country in the war against Britain, while the people 
of the most enlightened States on the planet refused to give 
either their lives, or their money, to their country, and bought 
from the common enemy protection for their commerce at sea. 
If the South was quick to take up arms, it was not against their 
countrymen. 

But ‘the South has a revolutionary tendency which lurks in 
the system like a chronic disease’. We know not where, or 
how this is shown. She was faithful to her constitutional en- 
gagements when the North was not to hers. If, after political 
power had passed decidedly over to the side of the North, her 
public men sometimes gave utterance to threats of discontent, 
these were only repetions of the threats made by Northern ora- 
tors before they had clearly gained the ascendency. Josiah 
Quincy was much more of a revolutionist than John C. Cal- 
houn. The State of Virginia has been dismembered by the 
North in palpable violation of the Constitution. The pure and 
free spirit of New England, that but for the opportune battle 
of New Orleans, she would have given a revolutionary sanction 
to treason. During the war with Mexico, it was with great 
difficulty that the quota of moral and enlightened Massachus- 
etts could be raised. That enlightened republic regards all 
war as sinful, except that which is waged against the South. 
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We cannot undertake to be the apologist of the South. We 
only ask Mr. Schurz to read over again the history of the North 
and the South. If he will do so dispassionately, he will per- 
haps retract, or at least modify, some of his charges against the 
South. But alas! we forget. We were thinking of the South 
when it had an existence; when it had a moral power. That 
South exists no longer; and we fear that Mr. Schurz’s vaticina- 
tions are well founded. But the South of 1860, Mr. Schurz 
did not know. His head at that time was too full of radicalism 
to permit him to study it. Here it is in a few words, uttered 
by Mr. Mason in the Senate of the United States, after the 
phials of Mr. Sumner’s wrath had been poured out on the 
South. Why should the North so persistently hate the South 4 
‘It is not’, said Mr. Mason, ‘the wealth of the South, for Mr. 
Sumner has boasted that the wealth of Massachusetts alone is 
three times greater than that of the whole cotton-growing in- 
dustry of the South. It is not her numerical strength, for in- 
disputably we are numerically in the minority. It is not in 
political power meted out to the States by the Constitution, for 
we are in a minority both in the Senate and in the House of 
Representatives. There is but one power left; and that is a 
great and controlling power, not only in halls of legislature, 
but in the world. It is the moral power of truth and justice. 
It is the moral power which recognizes the obligation of the 
compact, and observes it as you observe the compacts of honor.’ 
We are content to let Mr. Mason’s character of the South stand 
without any addition of our own. 

Whether Domenica should or should not be annexed to the 
United States, is a question which we could not discuss without 
presumption. It would be like a West Indian, or an Austra- 
lian, discussing the policy of England towards Ireland. We 
have the form of a free government, but are continually re- 
minded of our provincial character. Mr. Schurz very plainly 
intimates that this is to last forever. We are content. For 
the present, the hand of power, urged by hatred, presses heavily 
upon us; but we are sanguine enough to hope, that nature 
will, after a time, reassert her rights, and that the instincts of 
race will at last rise superior to political hatred. Mr. Schurz 
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is himself an illustration of the truth that prejudice cannot last 
forever. We remember him ten years ago, inspired with the 
bitterest political hatred towards us. We now hail him as the 
advocate of that true peace which is founded in justice. He has 
yet to unlearn the lessons which clouded his more youthful 
mind. The film is dropping from his eyes. We accept his 
present position as the harbenger of a brighter day. 





Arr. VII.—The Atheneum ; a Journal of Literature, Science, 
and the Fine Arts. London: Jolin Francis. No. 1912, 
the Article on “A Theodicy ; or, Vindication of the Divine 
Glory as manifested in the Constitution and Government 
of the Moral World. By A. T. Bledsoe, LL.D. London: 
Saunders, Otley & Co. 1864’. 


It was in consequence of the high opinion expressed by Dean 
Mansel, the celebrated author of Zhe Limits of Leligious 
Thought, that the work above mentioned was republished in 
England. On its appearance, it was most favorably noticed by 
many of the leading Journals of London, as well as by some of 
those in Scotland. In Scotland, especially, the notices were 
far more favorable than the author had anticipated. Instead 
of the charges of ‘ Pelagianism ’, ‘ Atheism’, and so forth, which 
the Calvinists of this country had so freely, not to say so fiercely, 
hurled at his head, the Calvinistic Journals of Scotland were 
calm, considerate, and even candid in their criticisms. In none 
of those notices, indeed, was there a line, or a word, of which 
any reasonable author could have the least right to complain. 
If the present writer had preserved any of those criticisms, he 
would be glad to lay extracts from them before his readers, in 
order to show how, and in what spirit, religious controvery 
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should be conducted, or the great doctrines of theology dis. 
cussed. But he did not preserve any of them. 

Neither the Scottish nor the English press, so far as he is 
aware, put forth a single hostile criticism, except one; and that 
is the one whose title stands at the head of this article. It was 
written by Mr. Hepworth Dixon, the editor of the London 
Atheneum, who, as a rabid radical and bitter partizan of the 
North during the late war, seemed to consider it a sacred duty 
to decry every Southern production. We intend, in this paper, 
to return good for evil; that is to say, we intend to give him 
justice for his injustice. We intend, also, to do the same thing 
for the writer who has now, for some fourteen or fifteen years 
enjoyed the sweet satisfaction of having demolished our Theo- 
dicy in the pages of The Methodist Quarterly Review South. 
Whatever may be the opinion of this reply to his attack, we 
can say, that our ‘ feet have not been swift to shed blood’. We 
have, on the contrary, borne with him very long, and very pa- 
tiently ; and, as stated in our last issue, it was from external 
solicitation, rather than from an internal impulse, that we 
have been stirred up to return, at last, his ‘ tremendous broad- 
side’. 

Nothing could be more natural, or more inevitable, than ob- 
jections to the work in question. Indeed, the author had to 
combat them in his own mind, long before he met with them 
from others. When the leading idea of his Zheodicy first 
dawned on his mind, he was afraid to entertain it himself, lest 
the taint of some terrible heresy should enter into his soul; and 
it was only after long and patient reflection, and a careful ex- 
amination of all its consequences, that he ventured to embrace 
that leading idea or principle. After much additional medita- 
tion, however, he saw so clearly, as it seemed to him, the im- 
mutable truth of that principle, and the transcendent glory of 
its consequences, that he resolved to launch it on the angry sea 
of theological controversy. Of course, it was destined to en- 
counter opposition in the minds of others as it had done in his 
own mind; and he was not so weak as to imagine, for a mo- 
ment, that others would bestow on their objections the calm, 
cautious, and impartial consideration, which the infinite im- 
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portance of the subject demanded. Hence, in this paper, he 
proposes to do for these hostile critics what they failed to do 
for themselves, by showing how their hasty objections melt 
down, and disappear, beneath the power of patient reflection. 

The London Atheneum lays great stress on the charge of 
‘presumption’. It seems to this journal in the highest degree 
absurd, that any one, at the present day, should presume to 
offer a solution of ‘the old problem’ of evil, at which so many 
centuries have toiled in vain. Now this objection, it must be 
admitted, carries great force along with it, and even makes out 
a prima facie case against the author. It must be admitted, 
on the other hand, that this objection may be just as easily 
urged by a simpleton as by a sage, by a fool as by a philosopher. 
Indeed, it may, perhaps, be far more easily urged by the former 
than by the latter, especially as it disposes of the whole matter 
without the least exercise of thought or reflection. It enables 
the facile critic, too, to pass over, without the slightest notice, 
all that has been said in anticipation of this very charge. 

The facetious writer in the Atheneum, makes himself merry 
over ‘the Professor of Mathematics in the University of Vir- 
ginia’, who has been so very absurb as to undertake ‘ the old 
problem of the moral quadrature of the circle’. Now, the fact 
is, that the professor of mathematics in question, has never 
been so weak as to attempt the mathematical quadrature of the 
circle, much less its moral quadrature. If this very pleasant 
critic had only read the introduction to the work he assails, he 
would have seen that, in reality, its author had not undertaken to 
solve any problem whatever ; for, as he there informs the reader, 
‘he did not enter on the apparently dark problem of the moral 
world with the least hope that he should be able to throw any 
light upon it, nor with any other set purpose or design. He sim- 
ply revolved the subject in mind, because he was by nature prone 
to such meditations’. (p. 25.) Now if, in his studies of Plato, 
and King, and Leinitz, and Cudworth, it was presumption in 
him to think of what he was reading, or ‘simply to revolve in 
mind’ the awful subject of their immortal works ; then was the 
author of A Theodicy guilty of presumption. Or if, while re- 
volving this subject in mind, it was presumption to notice the 
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truths which, as he believed, had appeared to him, and even to 
write them down in a book and submit them to the judgment 
of others; then was the author in question guilty of presump- 
tion. But then how has any branch of human knowledge ever 
been delivered from its obscurities, or had its bounderies en- 
larged and lighted up, except by precisely that sort of presump- 
tion? Anaxagoras who, looking above and beyond the religious 
notions of his day, rose to the sublime conception of the supreme 
vod>, by whom the universe was ‘ordered and adorned’, was 
guilty of precisely that sort of presumption, and paid the fear- 
ful penalty of his crime. But has not the world owed more to 
his presumption, than to the extreme modesty of all his perse- 
eutors? ‘It is not I’, said he, ‘who have lost the Athenians; 
it is the Athenians who have lost me,’ But, in point of fact, 
the Athenians did not lose him; for Socrates rose out of his 
ashes. ‘The torch kindled by him, was seized by his successors, 
and, in the hands of a Socrates, a Plato, and an Aristotle, 
made to illuminate the civilized world. Who, then, cares about 
the charge of presumption? The only question is, whether the 
author of A Zheodicy has given a true, or a false, solution of 
the stupendous problem of the moral world? If it be false, it 
is no very great disgrace to fail in company with a Plato and a 
Leibnitz; and if it be true, he has still less reason to blush 
under the rebuke of those who, without even looking into his 
solution, have the ability to raise the cry of presumption. His 
solution was submitted, not to the critics of this class, but to 
those who possessed ‘ both the desire and the capacity to think 
for themselves’, (p. 365); and having received, from so many 
eminent judges of this description, a verdict in his favor, he 
now leaves the charge of presumption to take care of itself. He 
abandons it to the tender mercies of the facile and facetious 
critic of the London Atheneum. 

This critic, in making himself and his readers merry over 
‘The Professor of Mathematics’, calls to his aid, as a matter of 
course, the devils of Milton. Having quoted, just as if it were 
something new, the hackneyed passage from Paradise Lost, 
the critic continues: ‘In this Milton showed himself more 
knowing than Michael Scott, who could think of nothing better 
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than setting his fiends to make robes out of sea sand. But a 
clever devil would turn all the shores upon earth into cordage 
long before a clever man, though a professor of mathematics 
into the bargain, would make the slightest progress in settling 
free will’. We agree with the witty critic, that Michael Scott 
might have found much more suitable work for his small fiends. 
If he had only introduced them among philosophers, cracking 
their stale jokes and sorry gibes at the grave discussions of the 
greatest questions that ever engaged the attention of men or of 
angels, he would have assigned to them an employment far 
more suitable to their real characters, than the innocent occu- 
pation of merely making ropes of sand. As it is, their hope- 
less task of making ropes out of sea sand, is a very harmless 
work for devils; and reminds one, (to say the worst of it,) of our 
critic’s attempt to manufacture chains of reasoning out of the 
fleeting fancies of his facetious brain. Now, to tell the plain 
truth, ‘the professor of mathematics’ would infinitely rather 
argue the great questions of ‘ fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge 
absolute’ with the great devils of Milton, than with the small 
critic of the London Atheneum. He might have, it is true, 
just as little hope of converting them to the truth; but then he 
would have, at least, an attentive and respectful hearing. For, 
if any one will consult the passage in question, he will find that 
the demons referred to by our critic, are a most respectable 
race of poets and philosophers. They are not of those malig- 
nant fiends, whose 
‘Vast Typhezan rage more fell 
‘Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 
‘In whirlwind.’ 


On the contrary, they are the ‘ others more mild’, who 


‘Retired in a silent valley, sing 

‘ With notes angelical to many a harp 

‘Their own heroic deeds and hapless fall 
‘By doom of battle; and complain that fate 

‘ Free virtue should enthrall to force or chance.’ 


They sing the false song of fate, it is true, but then how di- 
vinely do they sing! In the words of the Poet: 
13 
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‘Their song was partial ; but the harmony, 
‘(What could it less when spirits immortal sing,) 
‘ Suspended hell, and took with ravishment 

‘The thronging audience.’ 


Now who, on such awful theme, would not rather listen to 
the sublime song of such demons, than to the small wit of our 
critic ? 
The Poet thus describes his great philosophers : 
‘Tn discourse more sweet, 

‘(For eloquence the soul, song charms the sense,) 

‘ Others apart sat on a hill retired, 

‘ In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 

‘ Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate.’ 


The Poet truly adds: ‘ Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy’ ; 
for these philosophers of the Poet, were all fatalists. As their 
characters were incurably bad; so they naturally laid their 
sins on ‘fate’, or ‘God’s decree’, and not upon themselves. 
No wonder, then, that they ‘found no end in wandering mazes 
lost’; for being fast bound in the everlasting coils of error, as 
well as of sin, there was no egress for them into the light and 
joy of the upper world. But yet, though: wandering forever 
amid the endless mazes of error, sin, and death, their ‘ discourse 
more sweet’ charms ‘ the soul’, as the sublime song of the poets 
‘charms the sense’. These give us the song, and those the logic, 
of ‘fate’, or necessity. Who, then, would not rather listen to 
the ‘reasonings high’ of such demons. than the flashy rhetoric 
of the London Athenwum’? We doubt, however, if these de- 
mons reasoned much better in favor of necessity than did 
Spinoza, or Leibnitz, or Edwards, to say nothing of the London 
Atheneum. 

‘ Necessity rides logic’, says this Journal, ‘and free will rides 
consciousness; and consciousness is first, and logic nowhere’. 
Now this seems to be one of those smart imitations of Macau- 
lay, which occurs so frequently in the pages of the Atheneum, 
and which sound more like the crackling of thorns under a pot, 
than like the grave discourse of philosophers. ‘ Necessity does 
ride logic’, it is true; but, then, as we have just seen, it rides 
the logic of devils. Now, it was one great leading object of the 
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author of A Theodicy to break the fetters of that false logie, 
and scatter its fragments to the winds, in order that mortals 
may no longer ride with devils, or with doctors of divinity, ‘in 
endless mazes lost’. Consciousness is truly first, but logic is, 
nevertheless, somewhere, and is something. The logic of our 
critic may, if he pleases, be nowheae; and, in our humble opin- 
ion, the sooner the better. But there is a true logic, as well as 
a false; a logic which, instead of warring against the light of 
consciousness, shines all through that transcendent light, and 
redoubles its effulgence in faver of free will. Tor, as there is a 
logic of hell and of devils, so is there a logic of heaven and of 
its blessed angels; whose sublime song of freedom, and whose 
still ‘ sweeter discourse’ of reason, infinitely transcends the song 
of fate, and all ‘the reasonings high’, of the bottomless Pit. 
The echoes of this song, of this divine harmony, are every- 
where heard in the great poem of Milton, except among his 
demons. 

Now, who would have believed it possible that, directly in 
the face of all our critic has so pleasantly said against the pos- 
sibillity of ever settling the question of free will, he sets up a 
method of his own for the settlement of this very question 
‘There are’, says he, ‘ two ways of settling the question which 
deserve very different degrees of attention’. Then, after dis- 
patching one of these ways, he proceeds to give the second, 
which is approved and adopted by himself. ‘The other expla- 
nation’, says he, ‘sins grievously against theology, as usually 
understood. It supposes complete fore-ordinance, but looks for- 
ward to a final state in which what appeared evil shall be seen to 
be on the whole nothing but good, and in which the condition 
of created beings shall be one of mixed enjoyment and utility. 
St. Paul is strongly suspected of having held this opinion. (!) ... 
The Privy Council having decided that a clergyman may hope 
for such a restoration without losing his livelihood, it may now 
be lawful for the gregarious laity to contemplate as possible 
what those who dare think for themselves have regarded as the 
easiest and most probable solution of the difficulty.’ Such is 
our critic’s short and easy method for solving the absolutely un_ 
solvable problem of evil! Such is Acs ‘moral quadrature of 
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the circle’! Let us look, then, at this wonderful solution of 
the wonderful problem, and mark its characteristics. 

1. Jt is an easy solution. It is unspeakably more easy than 
the one set forth in A Theodicy. It took twenty years for the 
elaboration of this; and that could not have cost its author 
more than twenty minutes. 

2. It possesses the very great merit of sinning ‘ grievously 
against theology, as usually understood’. Hence, those who 
happen to entertain a profound contempt for all orthodox sys- 
tems of theology, whether Catholic or Protestant, will find this 
an exceedingly easy solution. The simple fact that it sins so 
egregiously against theology, will give it a powerful attraction, 
if not an irresistible charm, to their highly illuminated minds. 
On the contrary, those who may happen to retain some little 
respect for the opinions of the wise and good of all ages, will 
find some little difficulty in the adoption of such a solution of 
the stupendous problem of evil. They will think twice, before 
they jump to such a conclusion. 

3. This’solution is wonderfully adapted to the genius of the 
present age. In this age, in which all reverence seems to be 
well nigh lost out of the world, and few things, except egotism 
and self-conceit, seems to take deep root, the above solution 
may hope to find many adherents. The opinions of its wise 
critics will, no doubt, flow into such a solution, even as the air 
rushes into a vacuum. 

4, No conscience is required for the adoption of such a solu- 
tion. Indeed, the less conscience a man has, the more easily 
may he embrace the above solution. The man who has no 
moral sense at all, or only a faint and feeble one, may easily 
embrace the doctrine that there is no such a sin, or evil, in the 
world, except in appearance only. On the contrary, the man 
who has a real conscience, ur ‘ive moral sentiments, will be apt 
to retain a little of the old prejudice that evil is evil, and not 
good. 

5. The above solution zs safe. The Privy Council is on its 
side. Hence, if a clergyman may hold this theory without 
lozing his livelihood, of course the gregarious laity may embrace 
it without the least danger to their souls. The Privy Council 
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will, of course, throw wide the gates of Paradise to all the gre- 
garious bipeds by whom it may be adopted. All, then, who 
‘dare think for themselves’ will embrace this solution as ‘ the 
easiest and most probable’, and also as ‘ the safest’, ever vouch- 
safed to the world. 

6. The above solution saves a great deal of trouble. Solv- 
ing, as it does, ‘the old problem’ by a single dash of the pen, 
it spares the sad votaries of truth the old means of thinking, 
and reading, and patient meditation, in order to comprehend 
the system of the universe. They can, with the aid of this so- 
lution, not only see through the system of the world at a glance, 
but they can, also, tell you all about A Zheodicy, without once 
looking into its pages. Such are a few of the unspeakable ad- 
vantages, which the above solution possesses over all others, 
that have ever been conceived, or invented, by the ingenuity - 
or wit of man. 

‘Dr. Bledsoe’, says our facile critic, ‘is strong in the opinions 
of others: he has read much, and gives the minds of many’. 
Strong in the opinions of others! No criticism could possibly 
be farther from the truth. He ‘has given the minds of many’, 
it is true, but the opinions so freely and so fully quoted by him 
are oppesed to his own views, and are, consequently, combatted 
by him. Indeed, in the investigation of any great subject, it 
has always been the habit of his mind to read and examine, al- 
most exclusively, the great works of those most opposed to his 
own views, and to see that they are fairly and fully represented 
in his reply to them, by the quotation of their own language. 
This fact is obvious to all who have read his works, How any 
one, then, can assert in the face of this fact, that he is ‘strong 
in the opinions of others’, is more than he can conceive; at 
least on the supposition that the critic has read the work he 
criticizes. Can aman be said to be strong in the opinions 
which he opposes and combats? If so, then is Dr. Bledsoe 
strong in the opinions so freely and so fully quoted in his Z’he- 
odicy, but not otherwise. Before proceeding to lay his own 
foundation, he aimed to clear the ground of all rubbish and 
loose material ; and hence the appearance of so many quotations 
in his Theodicy. Our facetious critic, evidently not having read 
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the work, supposes that they are brought forward to bolster up 
the opinions of its author! 

The complaint of our critic, that he cannot distinguish be- 
tween what is Dr. Bledsoe’s, and what belongs to others, is an 
equally unjust criticism. Or if he cannot distinguish between 
these two things, it is because he has not read the book, or made 
the effort. The leading idea of his 7heodicy is Dr. Bledsoe’s, 
and also the consequences to which it leads, as wéll as the man- 
ner in which other principles are codrdinated with that leading 
idea. Now all this is so distinctly claimed in the Theodicy, is 
so clearly set forth, and so conclusively established, that ‘ he who 
runs may read’. Why, then, did the critic complain of such a 
defect in Dr. Bledsoe’s work? Simply because, as the critic 
says, this ‘is a frequent fault’, and because the imputation of it 
to Dr. Bledsoe would afford the critic a fine opportunity to get 
off one of his brilliant coruscations of wit. ‘We are vexed 
with a writer’, says he, ‘who loses himself in descriptions of 
others. We are inclined to imitate Front-de-Beeuf. When the 
poor priest is explaining what has happened to his abbot, and 
becomes discursive with “ What saith St. Augustine?” the 
impatient Baron breaks in with “ What saith the devil! or 
rather, what dost thou say, Sir Priest ?”’ 

Having got off this fine coruscation, the critic then tells ex- 
actly what Dr. Bledsoe does say, and proceeds to blow him out 
of the water. He quotes the leading idea, or principle, of his 
Theodicy, and then, with his usual ease, shows that it is merely 
‘the silly perversion of a logical phrase’. Alas! for the vanity 
of all human hopes, Dr. Bledsoe labored for twenty long years ; 
and yet, after all, he brought forth only ‘the silly perversion of 
a logical phrase’! Our critic finds this silly perversion of a 
logical phrase, in the proposition, that ‘ A necessary holiness is 
a contradiction in terms’. Now this proposition, as understood 
by our critic, is, it must be confessed, ‘ the silly perversion’ of a 
great truth. But the reader is invited to consider this great 
truth, not as it is seen in its silly perversion, but as it is spread 
out, explained, and illuminated, in the pages of A Theodicy. 

The great truth, then, that a‘ necessitated holiness is a contra- 
diction in terms’, is ‘the precise point from which we should 
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contemplate the world, if we would behold the power and good- 
ness of God therein manifested. This is the secret of the world 
by which the dark inegma of evil is solved.’ (Theodicy, p. 200.) 
But no one can see, from this bare statement, (much less from 
the silly perversion of our critic,) how the great truth is made 
to solve the inegma of evil, and light up all things, from the 
highest heavens to the lowest hell, with the boundless glory of 
God’s infinite wisdom, and power, and goodness. If the reader 
would see this, or comprehend the full import and illuminating 
power of the great truth in question, let him take his stand on 
this truth itself, as it is explained, illustrated, carried out, and 
guarded on all sides against perversions, and thence contem- 
plate the wonderful order, harmony, and beauty of the uni- 
verse. ‘ 

‘ Necessary holiness’, says our critic, ‘is not a contradiction 
in terms; the terms do not contradict each other. ‘ Necessa- 
ry” is said of that which must have been: “ holiness” of that 
which is free from sin’. Now precisely here is the gross blun- 
der, the silly perversion, of the careless critic. ‘ Holiness is 
said of that which és free from sin!’ Why, the stars of heaven, 
and the stones of earth, the winds of the air and the waves of 
the sea, are all ‘free from sin’. Yet who ever predicated holi- 
ness, or virtue, or moral goodness, of such things? Their mo; 
tions, too, are necessary; but they are not holy, nor virtuous, 
nor morally good. Though ‘a necessary holiness és a contra- 
diction in terms’; yet this can be seen only by those who un- 
derstand the meaning of the terms, and not by those who lose 
themselves in ‘silly perversions’ of that meaning. ° 

Our critic, at last, we are glad to perceive, approaches some- 
thing like a solid argument. ‘ The holiness of God’, he urges, 
‘is said to be necessary’. Now, in one sense of the word, this 
is true. The holiness of God is necessary, just because he is 
raised above all temptation to evil, and because there is no 
greater power in the universe than himself, by which his om- 
nipotent will could be turned from its self-appointed course. 
The idea would, however, be much better expressed by the term 
certainty, than by the word necessity. His holiness is not ne- 
cessitated. If, indeed, there were any power greater than his 
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own, by which his will was determined, or necessitated, then 
he would not be free; he would not be holy; nay, he would 
not be God. On the contrary, the power greater than himself, 
by which his will was coerced, or necessitated, would be the 
real, the ruling God of the universe. But there is ‘no God 
but the Lord’. He alone is absolutely free; and his holiness 
is absolutely certain. Moving always freely, as it does, in di- 
rections prescribed by his infinite wisdom and goodness, his will 
is holy, just, and good; but it is not necessitated, as the human 
will is said to be necessitated by the advocates of the scheme of 
necessity. If it were not free, it would not be holy; and if it 
did not move in obedience to the dictates of his infinite wisdom, 
justice, and mercy, it would not be the will of God. It would, 
on the contrary, be an unholy thing. 

In like manner, the assertion that the holiness of man, or of 
angels, is necessitated, is ‘a contradiction in terms’. It is one 
of those absurd and impossible conceits, which has no existence 
in the universe of God, except in the blind logic, or the dark- 
ened imagination, of the necessitarian. Moral goodness, or vir- 
tue, or holiness, ‘ consists not in the possession of moral powers, 
but in the free, proper, and obedient exercise of those powers. 
If infinite wisdom, and goodness, and power, should muster all 
the means and appliances in the universe, and cause them to 
bear with united energy on a single mind, the effect produced, 
however grand and beautiful, would not be the virtue of the 
agent in whom it is produced. Nothing can be his virtue 
which is produced by an extraneous angency, [any more than 
any thing could be the holiness of God, if it were produced in 
him by fatepor by any cause ab extra.] This is a dictate of the 
universal reason and consciousness of mankind. It needs no 
metaphysical refinement for its support, and no scholastic jar- 
gon for its illustration. On this broad principle, then, which. 
is so clearly deduced, not from the confined darkness of the 
schools, but from the open light of nature, we intend to take 
our stand in opposition to the embattled ranks of atheism’. 
Now, the appeal is submitted to the reader, if this be merely 
‘the silly perversion of a logical phrase’, or simply the utter- 
ance of a great and undeniable truth ? 
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In addition to the charge of presumption, the Atheneum ac- 
euses ‘ the professor of mathematics’ of having set limits to the 
power of God. Now this objection was anticipated, and is dis- 
tinctly answered in the work he criticizes, (Theodicy, Part I, 
Chapter VII., Section II.,) an answer upon which, however, 
our critic has not been pleased to bestow even a passing notice. 
He found it very easy to repeat the objection; he would have 
found it more difficult, perhaps, to refute the answer. Indeed, 
he seems to have taken almost as little pains to understand the 
work he criticizes; and does in fact understand it almost as lit- 
tle, as if he were merely a magpie, or a parrot. He has echoed 
one or two other objections to the Zheodicy ; but as he has 
taken no notice of the author’s replies to these very objections, 
so we shall bestow no attention upon his echoes. 

Though the Theodicy sprang, as its author was most pro- 
foundly conscious, from a burning zeal in the cause of God ; yet 
has he been accused of atheism. He was perfectly aware, that 
this charge would be made, and that it would proceed from two 
sources: 1. From those whose theological prejudices, or opin- 
ions, or dogmatism, his work might disturb; and 2. from those 
whose feeble brains might be tortured by an attempt to follow 
its severe analysis and close trains of reasoning, He has not 
been disappointed. For, amid the fierce roar of the artillery of 
the first class of opponents, he has also heard, in their wildest 
fury, the pop-guns of the second class ot antagonists. Having 
considered, at too great length already, the principal pop-gun, 
he now proceeds to examine the enemy’s artillery. 

Some fifteen or sixteen years ago, it was, that a writer in 
The Methodist Quarterly Review South, delivere@ his broad- 
side against A Theodicy ; with what effect it will soon be in 
the power of the reader to judge for himself. It is our inten- 
tion, first, to return his fire, to silence his battery, and then to 
spike his guns. Indeed, if we had been at all disturbed by his 
broad-side, we should have made this attempt long ago; and 
that, too, of our own motion, without waiting to be solicited to 
prepare this reply. The distinguished theologian, (now a bish- 
op,) by whom the Aeview was then edited, had, with nearly 
every eminent man of his denomination, most warmly, not to 
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say most enthusiastically, recommended the work in question ; 
and yet he very properly admitted the said article into the pages 
of his periodical. It was indeed but fair and just, that the dis- 
sentient few should have a hearing in the very Review, which 
had so warmly recommended a work that had proved so ob- 
noxious to them. Long has it been since the author of that 
work heard the shout of their victory, and even since he has 
forgotten its dying echoes. It has indeed seemed an age,—an 
awful age,—for, in the meantime, the thunders and the shouts 
of the most awful revolution the world has ever seen have been 
heard, and passed away. 

The grave charge, which the writer of the article in qustion 
brings against the author of the Zheodicy, is, that he denies the 
omnipotence of God, and takes ground with the atheist. The 
specification under this charge is, that the culprit has been so 
bold as to assert, that ‘God cannot work contradictions.’ The 
reviewer is greatly offended, that ‘ Dr. Bledsoe’ should have 
thus denied the omnipotence of God, and impaled himself on 
‘one of the horns of the atheistic dilemma’. ‘It is certainly 
very bold and rash’, says he, ‘in our author . . . to assert that 
omnipotence cannot do ¢his or that, it matters not what it may 
be’; and he indignantly demands, ‘When and where did he 
learn so fully to comprehend omnipotence as to make such con- 
fident assertions’? Thus, in the estimation of the reviewer, it 
is the great heresy of the work in question, and the crying sin 
of its author, that it actually asserts, that ‘God cannot work 
contradictions’. When and where did he learn to make ‘such 
confident assertions’? such bold, rash, impious, atheistical as- 
sertions ? 

He answers: When he was a very young man, and merely a 
student of the first lessons of theology. He learned to make 
this assertion then, and he learned it everywhere; or, in other 
words, from all the great teachers of all the orthodox denomi- 
nations of the Christian world. He told his reviewer, that the 
assertion in question, ‘is universally acknowledged,’ (Theodicy, 
page 193); but he found it impossible to put him on his guard. 
So heated was our critic, indeed, by his burning zeal for the 
glory of God, and his blind.zeal against atheism, that he could 
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not be restrained from pouring ridicule and contempt on one 
of the most universally received, and most firmly established, 
truisms in the whole range of theological literature. Nay, he 
not only rejects, with impatient and imperial scorn, this ‘ uni- 
versally acknowledged’ truism; but he actually treats it as a 
dangerous novelty / as a first principle and postulate of athe- 
ism, which the author of A ZVheodicy has had the audacity to 
assert in the face, and to the astonishment, of the Christian 
world! He certainly refutes one assertion, at least, of A Zhe- 
odicy ; the assertion, namely, that the truism in question, ‘ will 
be readily admitted’ by every one,(p. 193). By his passionate de- 
nial of this truism, the critic has, unfortunately, dashed his brains 
against a rock; and, great is the pity, for if he had not done so, 
he might have had some use for them in combatting the less 
certain principles of A Theodicy. The heaviest piece of ar- 
tillery, indeed, that was ever fired, can make no more impres- 
sion on such a rock, than the very feeblest of pop-guns. If our 
reviewer had only recognized the assertion in question, as a 
universally accepted truism in theology, and undertaken to re- 
fute all the great Christian divines by whom it is accepted ; 
then we might have admired his boldness. But since, in the 
plentitude of his power, he has been pleased to treat this very 
innocent truism as an invented novelty; we cannot but admire 
his zeal more than his knowledge. Having sufficiently met 
the reviewers assertions with assertions, it is now high time to 
proceed with the proof. 

We begin with the great teachers and divines of the review- 
ers own denomination. Watson, in his Znstitutes, says: ‘ When 
things in themselves imply a contradiction, as that # body may 
be extended and not extended at the same time; such things, 
I say, cannot be done by God, because contradictions are im- 
possible in their own nature; nor is it any derogation from the 
divine power to say, that they cannot be done’. We have, in fact, 
been more careful than Watson to show, even in appearance, 
any the least limitation of the divine omnipotence. For he 
says, that such things do form ‘one limitation’ of the divine 
power ; whereas we have repeatedly declared, in the Theodicy, 
that they constitute no limitation whatever of his power. Thus, 
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on page 198, it is said, ‘it is no limitation of the divine omnip- 
otence to say, that it cannot work contradictions. There will 
be little difficulty in establishing this point. Indeed, 2¢ will 
be readily conceded ; and if we offer a few remarks upon it, it 
is only that we may leave nothing dark and obscure behind us, 
even to those whose minds are not accustomed to such specula- 
tions’. Then follow the remarks, which are intended to show, 
even to the novice in theology, that the assertion in question: 
does not limit the power of God. 

Since this assertion, however, this universally received tru- 
ism, has been denied by a learned theologian, it may be well to 
repeat, in this place, the remarks in question. They are as 
follows: ‘As contradictions are impossible in themselves, so 
to say that God could perform them, would not be magnify his 
power, but only to expose our own absurdity. When we 
affirm, that omnipotence cannot cause a thing to be and not to 
be at one and the same time, or cannot make two and two 
equal to five, we do not set limits to it; we simply declare 
that such things are not the objects of power. <A circle cannot 
be made to possess the properties of a square, nor a square the 
properties of acircle. Infinite power cannot confer the prop- 
erties of one of these figures upon the other, not because it is 
less than infinite power, but because it is not within the nature, 
or province, or dominion, of power, to perform such things, to 
embody such inherent and immutable absurdities in an actual 
existence. In regard to the doing of such things, or rather of 
such absurd and inconceivable nothings, omnipotence itself 
possesses no advantage over weakness. Power, from its very 
nature an@ essence, is confined to the accomplishment of such 
things as are possible, or imply no contradiction. Hence, it is 
beyond the reach of almighty power itself to break up and con- 
found the immutable foundations of reason and truth. God 
possesses no such miserable power, no such horribly distorted 
attribute, no such inconceivably monstrous imperfection and 
deformity of nature, as would enable him to embody absurdi- 
ties and contradictions in actual existence. It is one of the 
chief excellencies and glories of the divine nature, that its infi- 
nite power works within a sphere of light and love, without the 
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least tendency to break over the sacred bounds of eternal truth, 
into the outer darkness of chaotic night’. 

Again, Bishop Burnet, in his Kxposttion of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, (pp. 31-2), says: ‘A power of creating must be infi- 
nite, since nothing can resist it. If some things are in their 
own nature impossible, that does not arise from a want of power 
in God, which extends to everything that is possible. But that 
which is supposed to be impossible of its own nature, cannot 
actually be; otherwise a thing might both be and not be at the 
same time; and it is perceptible to every man that this is im- 
possible’; except to the writer in Zhe Methodist Quarterly 
Review South. In the Princeton Theological Essays, it is 
said: ‘that God is not hdnored by attributing to him absurdi- 
ties and contradictions. Omnipotence can perform whatever is 
an object of power; but to cause the same thing to be and not 
to be, at the same time, is not a possible or conceivable thing’. 
Would our critic, then, seek to honor the great and almighty 
God, who built and beautified the universe, by imputing to 
him the ability to make two and two equal to five, or to make 
a yard-stick or measure with only one end to it? Would he 
insist, that he can make a circle exactly like a square, or a 
square exactly like a circle, without changing the form of the 
figure? If so, then all that can be said is, that instead of mag- 
nifying the power of God, he would only display his own 
weakness. 

In the Theological Lectures of Dr. John Dick, one of the 
staunchest advocates of the absolute sovereignty of the divine 
omnipotence that ever lived, it is said: ‘ God cannot work con- 
tradictions; as to make a thing to be and not to be dt the same 
time; to make a part greater than the whole; to make what is 
past, present, or what is present, future’. (Lecture XXIII.) In 
like manner, the immortal Cudworth says: ‘That which im- 
plies a contradiction is a non-entity, and therefore cannot be 
an object of the divine power. ... Neither is it any deroga- 
tion at all from the power of God to say, that he cannot make 

a thing to be that which it is not’. (Immutable Morality, Chap. 
III.) If it were necessary, extracts to precisely the same effect, 
from all the great teachers of the Christian world, might be in- 
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definitely multiplied. But surely those already adduced are 
amply sufficient. 

In reply to the question, then, ‘ where has the author of the 
Theodicy learned his confident assertion’? he may truly say, 
everywhere—from all the great divines of all orthodox denom- 
inations! If he had not learned to make this assertion, indeed, 
the first gleam of light respecting the order, harmony, and beauty 
of the universe, had never visited his poor benighted mind. It 
is, in fact, the very first letter in the alphabet of those who, 
profoundly conscious of the darkness, the littleness, and the 
misery of their own minds, would fain spell out the infinite 
glory of the divine Mind, as manifested in the constitution and 
government of the moral world. If ottr reviewer weld not learn 
this letter, it is not because we have not taken the utmost pains, 
and showed the utmost patience, in our feeble efforts to impress 
it on his mind. 

He repays our deep solicitude with supercilious scorn and 
contempt. He even makes himself merry at our supposed 
ignorance and imbecility, and fairly exults that, after reading 
the great work of Leibnitz, we should straightway go, and, in 
spite of his instructions, hang ourselves on ‘ one of the horns 
of the atheistic dilemma’. ‘ What a melancholy suicide,’ he ex- 
claims, ‘and for what small cause’. Poor man! how sadly his 
pious soul must have been grieved, to see us in such plight! 
for he had never before seen any one, save a vile atheist, in so 
pitiable a condition. If he had only seen a Watson, a Burnet, 
an Alexander, a Dick, and a Cudworth, impaled on precisely 
the same horn of the same dilemma, he might, perhaps, have 
borne the spectacle with more composure. 

‘Leibnitz’s showing of this fallacy’, says he, ‘ruined the 
aetheistic argument, and rendered it quite unneccessary for our 
author to trouble himself about it. He read the reply of 
Leibnitz, did appréciate its force, considered it unsatisfactory, 
and ‘straightway went and hanged himself’ on the very ‘horn 
of the dilemma’, which Leibnitz had so effectually broken. 
Now, if Leibnitz had so completely ‘ ruined the atheistic argu- 
ment’, and vindicated the cause of God; how has it happened 
that no one ever made the discovery, except the reviewer now 
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under consideration? The usual plea has been, that we should 

cease to trouble ourselves with the argument of the atheist, not 

because Leibnitz had demolished it, but because he had exerted 

his wonderful powers to do so, and failed. If, contrary to the 
opinion of the learned world, Leibnitz has rendered every sub- 
sequent attempt to refute the atheist, and reconcile the exist- 
ence of evil with the glory of God, a sheer work of supereroga- 
tion ; is it not incumbent on our reviewer to show how this has 
been done by Leibnitz, in order that the rest of mankind may 
see the sublime truth as well as himself? We insist, that he 
should reveal his grand discovery to the world, and lay man- 
kind under an everlasting obligation to him for so consoling a 
revelation. But before he undertakes to expound the Lssais 
de Théodicée, and show how Leibnitz has therein forever 
‘ruined the atheist argument’, and vindicated the glory of 
God; would it not be well for him to read that great work ? 

If he will only read that work, he will find that Leibnitz, so 
far from having disputed or denied the assertion, or truism, in 
question, has affirmed it as distinctly and as confidently as any 
Christian theist whatever. For, in that very work, Leibnitz 
asserts, ‘God can create matter, a man, a circle, or leave them 
in nothingness, (dans le néant,) but he cannot produce them 
without giving them their essential properties’. (Essais de Thé- 
odicée, Partie II. § 183.) Thus, instead of denying the propo- 
sition in question, or having broken it as ‘one of the horns 
of the atheistic dilemma’, Leibnitz affirms it as a clear and un- 
questionable truth. If, then, our critic had only read the 
work, about which he talks so learnedly, he would have found 
that Leibnitz held the very doctrine which he is boldly asserted 
to have completely demolished. If we may believe our re- 
viewer, in vain did Leibnitz demolish this ‘ horn of the atheistic 
dilemma’; for ‘our author’, after reading his work, ‘ was not 
satisfied with his reply’, and straightway went and hanged him- 
self on that very horn! Alas! how desperately ‘our author’ 
must have been bent on suicide! Yet, after all, the simple 
truth is, that the proposition, or truism, under consideration, is 
no horn of any atheistical dilemma that ever had an existence, 
save in the imagination of the reviewer; and that Leibnitz, in- 
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stead of having attempted to refute that proposition, distinctly 
affirms it as his own. Noristhisall. For, if our reviewer had 
only read the Lssais de T’héodicée, he would have learned from 
Leibnitz himself, that the truism which is so obnoxious to him, 
‘is the doctrine of an infinity of grave authors’. (Partie IL., § 
183.) It is the doctrine, not only of a Watson, a Burnet, an 
Alexander, a Dick, and a Cudworth, but, according to Leibnitz, 
of ‘an infinity of grave authors’. 

The reviewer under consideration says: ‘ Our author lacks, 
we think, the reverence and modesty of a profound and devout 
philosopher. “ A circle cannot be made to possess the proper- 
ties of a square, nor a square the properties of a circle. Infinite 
power cannot confer the properties of one of these figures upon 
the other, not because it is less than infinite power, but because 
it is not in the nature, or province, or dominion of power to 
perform such things, to embody such inherent and immutable 
absurdities in an actual existence”. What an air of compe- 
tency to judge and decide where an archangel might tremble 
to be pryingly curious!’ Now all this may be very fine; and 
the writer by whom it is so eloquently uttered may be a very 
profound and a very devout philosopher; but still we prefer 
the company of ‘ an infinity of grave authors’ to his society. Is 
it necessary, indeed, that a philosopher, in order to be esteemed 
profound, should be so very modest as to believe, that two and 
two may be equal to five, or that a circle may possess the pro- 
portions of a square? If so, then ‘our author’, it must be con- 
fessed, lacks the modesty of a profound philosoper. He is still, 
it must be confessed, in the conceited shallows of philosophy, 
and devoutly hopes he may never get so very far into its modest 
depths, as to lose the little common sense with which nature 
may have endowed ‘him. The philosopher, indeed, who does 
not know, that two and two may not be equal to five, should 
truly be very modest; but, then, it would hardly follow, that 
his modesty would be conclusive proof of the profundity of his 
wisdom and knowledge. As for the other attribute of the great 
philosopher, Ae must, it seems to us, possess a ‘reverence’ for 
absurdity, rather than for truth, who should believe that two 
and two may be equal to fiye, or that a circle may possess the 
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properties of a square. It is true, no doubt, as our reviewer in- 
timates, that ‘fools frequently rush in where angels fear to 
tread’; but still, it can hardly be supposed, that an angel, and 
much less ‘an archangel’, would tremble at the enunciation 
of the awful proposition, that two and two are necessarily equal 
to four. Angels may sometimes be, for aught we know, very 
calm and composed, where poor weak mortals tremble. If the 
piety of deep philosophy consists in denouncing, as atheism, the 
simple truisms of ‘an infinity of grave authors’, as well as of 
Christian theists; then is it to be seriously feared, that the de- 
vout philosopher is mad. In one word, if our critic ‘ possesses 
the reverence and modesty of a profound and devout philoso- 
pher’, we are glad that we lack them. He is perfectly welcome 
to a monopoly of all such admirable qualities. 

To prove that God can work contradictions, if he chooses to 
do so, the reviewer asks ‘ our author’, if he does not ‘ know that 
men not unfrequently perpetrate contradictions’? ‘Our.author’, 
does know this; and if he had never known it before, he 
would have been convinced of the fact by the critic before him. 
He agrees, for once at least, with his learned reviewer, that 
even ‘the human mind is capable of contradictions, and some- 
times performs them’; a truth which the article under consid- 
eration has most abundantly established, both by precept and 
example. But, then, he has always entertained the suspicion, 
that it was not the power, but the weakness, of the human 
mind, which gives it such a faculty in the ‘ perpetration of con- 
tradictions’. It would be no very great honor, one would sup- 
pose, to attribute to the omnipotence of God, that which solely 
and exclusively results from the weakness and blindness of man. 
Is it not barely possible, indeed, that the weakness which the 
critic sees in the positions of his author, or ‘ the madness’ which 
he discovers in his speculations, may exist only in his own dis- 
tracted imagination ? 

For his most eloquent and pathetic criticism, he selects from 
his author, the following words: ‘In regard to the doing of 
such things, or rather of such absurd and inconceivable nothings, 
omnipotence possesses no advantage over weakness’. Now is 
not this perfectly true? Can not weakness just sit still and do 
14 
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nothing as well as omnipotence itself? Weakness may, indeed, 
mistake ‘such absurd and inconceivable nothings’ for possibili- 
ties, or for realities. Omniscience cannot do this; for it is the 
sublime quality of omniscience to see everything exactly as it is 
in itself. Weakness may advance contradictory propositions, 
and believe them to be true; but omniscience is utterly incapa- 
ble of such imbecility. But even if omniscience could regard 
such contradictions as true; omnipotence could not embody 
them in an actual existence. In the language of Leibnitz, and. 
of ‘an infinity of grave authors ’,—‘ It is certain that the exist- 
ence of God is not an effect of his own will. [He did not create 
himself. If he had not existed, he could not have created him- 
self; for non-entity or nothing could not create an infinite God. 
On the other hand, if he did exist, he could not create himself; 
for that cannot be brought into existence, which is already in 
existence. It is perfectly certain, then, that God did not create 
himself; and it is equally certain that he could not have cre- 
ated himself. He is, indeed, the uncreated, self-existent, eternal, 
and immutable God.] He exists not, because he wills to exist, 
but by the necessity of his infinite nature. He is not all-pow- 
erful, and he knows not all things, because he wills it so; but 
because these attributes are necessarily identical with himself. 
The empire of his will regards only the exercise of his power ; 
he actually produces only that which he wills, and he leaves all 
the rest in pure possibility. Hence it is, that his empire ex- 
tends only to the existence of his creatures, and not to their 
essences. (od can create matter, a man, a circle, or leave them 
in nothingness ; but he cannot produce them, without giving 
them their essential properties’. That is to say, he cannot 
make them what they are, afid not what they are, at one and 
the same time. He cannot make a circle, without giving it a 
round figure; or a rational being, without endowing it with 
the attribute of rationality. Such are, in fact, precisely, and 
in his own words. the illustrations of Leibnitz, and of his ‘ in- 
finity of grave authors’. (See Lssais de Théodicée, Partie I., 
§ 183.) 

In the passage, then, which our reviewer has selected for his 
most pathetic criticism, there is nothing but one of the merest 
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commonplaces of theology. Yet he indignantly exclaims: 
‘ How he talks about omnipotence, as if he understood all about 
it, and comprehended the whole range of its poksibilities! How 
astonishing the assertion, that omnipotence is in every respect 
on a level with weakness, having “no advantage over it”. If 
we were a weeping philosopher, we should undoubtedly shed 
tears here’. That is to say, if he were only a weeping philoso- 
pher, he would shed tears over the presumption and want of 
modesty in others, and not over his own. It is said that 
charity begins at home; it is certain that repentance should 
do so. 

The above specimens of our reviewer's blunders must suffice. 
Many others might have been selected for examination ; but as 
the object of this reply is to refute the charge of atheism, so it 
was necessary to notice only the blunders made in his attempts 
to establish that charge. If we did not believe, that the writer 
has a far greater power, if power it may be called, ‘ to perpe- 
trate contradictions’, than God himself has; then we should, 
indeed, consider ourselves guilty of the rankest atheism. In 
this respect, he has decidedly the advantage, if advantage it 
may be called, over omnipotence itself. 

He reminds his author, in conclusion, that ‘it takes a very 
great man indeed,—one of the aloe blossoms of humanity,— 
as they have been beautifully called, to know well, and at all 
times, what he is doing in the etherial regions. of thought’. 
Now this is very true. It takes a wise man,—a very wise man 
indeed,—to know at all times what he is about in those etherial 
regions. Not one in a million ever makes the discovery. The 
author of A Theodicy, who is not a wise man, had to pore over 
‘an infinity of grave authors’, and read, and reflect, and com- 
pare, and analyse, and combine, and reason, and meditate, 
long—long before he began to dream of what he was doing in 
the regions of pure thought. He could admire, but he could not 
imitate, the free and imperial flights of more gifted minds in 
the lofty regions of speculation. He had, on the contrary, to 
grope his way along the solid earth, and make careful, cautious 
observations of, the regions above. Our critic would, perhaps, 
have found himself under the necessity of pursuing a somewhat 
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similar course, if he had not been ‘one of the aloe blossoms of 
humanity’. As it is, we can discover no signs of the conscien- 
tious care, the truth-loving caution, or the persevering patience, 
which should accompany and guide every sincere and devout 
enquirer after truth. He soars, by one grand flight, far above 
an infinity of Christian authors; and, without ever having read 
one of them, he is perfectly sure that the truth which has been 
learned from them is ‘ atheistical’. Hence, he does not hesitate 
to hang the author of A Zheodicy on ‘one of the horns of the 
atheistical dilemma’. It was to have been expected, indeed, 
that when the author in question came into conflict with his 
little, hasty, crude, and superficial notions, he would incur the 
charge of atheism. If, in Egypt, he had refused divine honors 
to an onion, or a cat, he would, in like manner, have been re- 
garded as an atheist by the devout worshippers of those great 
deities. If, indeed, he were compelled to make a choice, he 
would decidedly rather worship an Egyptian cat, or onion, than 
the little, crooked, conceptions of such a critic. 








Arr. VIII.— Constitutional Monarchy in France. By Ernest 
Resnan. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1871. 


It requires the greatest efforts of the greatest intellects to 
see, even partially or imperfectly, the ‘ tendency of things’; or 
to catch even a glimpse of the controlling principles and causes 
that are silently, and almost imperceptibly, working out the 
ends of the All-Directing Mind. 

In considering the past, the most dispassionate judgment of 
the philosophic historian is required to detect and to trace the 
hidden causes of events, and to explain their slow and subtle 
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‘operations from age to age. How much more difficult, then, 
nay, how impossible, is it to discern such causes while they are 
at work around us, influenced, as we are, by the all-absorbing 
interests, and prejudices, and passions of the present. 

Whenever events occur of more than ordinary interest, we 
generally expect innumerable efforts, to interpret and explain 
‘their bearing; but, if we are to judge of the importance of 
those that are before us to-day, by the number and variety of 
‘the attempts to gather from them the ‘Signs of the Times’, we 
must indeed be passing through a momentous and stirring pe- 
riod. The results, and the experiences, of the Franco-Prussian 
-struggle naturally furnish the theme of the majority of these 
efforts; but, with many, these results of the war are made the 
occasion of more general observations upon the present condi- 
tion and influence of the several great powers ; or, more par- 
‘ticularly, upon the elements of weakness and strength respec- 
tively exhibited by those two,—Prussia and France. 

There are many indications that we are living in an impor- 
tant era. Without rehearsing such indications, we may re- 
mark—what is generally conceded—that, after making all due 
allowances for the changes necessarily brought about in warfare 
by the introduction and general use of railroads, the electric 
telegraph, and the improved weapons of destruction,—all tend- 
ing to render wars now ‘short, sharp, and decisive ’,—the recent 
campaigns of Von Moltke, in results, as well as in brilliancy, 
have no parallel in history, since the days of the first Na 
poleon. 

Among the countless speculations recently advanced, we may 
cite, in the first place, the many and varied attempts to account 
for and explain the remarkable success of the Prussian armies 
in the French and Austrian wars. For ourselves, while we 
accord full credit to the wonderful genius of the great Captain 
of our day, the hero of a six weeks’ campaign, which culminated 
so gloriously at Sadowa, as well as to the strategist who planned 
and executed this still more brilliant campaign from the Rhine 
to the walls of Paris; and, while we also accredit to the great 
-brain of Prussia’s great statesman what is so unquestionably its 
due, for the foresight and prudence, which secured every possi- 
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ble advantage that Selig and prudence could provide against 
the day of battle, inevitable in both cases, as that far-seeing 
mind discerned ; we are, after all, still disposed to believe, with 
many whose opinions should carry weight, that these advan- 
tages are insufficient to account for the wonderful results of 
either of those wars. Nor are we entirely satisfied with that 
cursory view ustally taken of the Austrian campaign, which 
attributes the acknowledged superiority of the Prussian soldier 
over the Austrian on the field of battle to the advantages of his 
needle-gun ; but are inclined to adopt the views of those, who 
would account for the splendid success of the Prussian army, 
in both of the late wars, upon the ground of the superiority of 
the Prussian of this day over the Austrian, as well as over the 
Frenchman. 

While it seems generally conceded, that the fresh vigor and 
youth of the Prussian soldier makes him more than a match 
for his older, and it may be, degenerate neighbor and rival of 
Austria; yet, it is somewhat startling to hear the same said in 
connection with the Frenchman, who has heretofore enjoyed so 
high a reputation as a soldier. Still facts,—stern facts,—are 
presented to us, and, if we refuse to accept the version above 
alluded to, we are called upon to give some other explanation 
of them. 

Again, it comes to us from the most distinguished source, 
that the old European society is crumbling away, and that new 
centres of civilisation are being formed ; and, further still, that 
the greatness even of old England herself is more apparent 
than real, and that the Northern hordes of Russia will now be 
no longer checked by her brilliant diplomacy, or by the dread 
of her hitherto all-powerful combinations. 

We, of this country, are also called upon to note many 
strange things happening around us, which are magnified and 
colored by the particular influences under which they are 
viewed. And, finally, we are told that there is a general 
movement of the common mind upward; that working- 
men are coming into power all over Europe, and indeed all 
over the world. 

Far be it from us, recognizing, as we do, the talent and the 
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ability that have been recently devoted to this subject, to at- 
tempt to read the ‘Signs of the Times’; but we may, never- 
theless, be permitted to consider briefly what appears the most 
plausible and reasonable of the many views recently advanced 
in this connection, and to apply to them such tests as we have 
been taught to use, in studying and analysing events of the 
past. 

We are informed by one of the first philosophic historians of 
the age, that in examining events of history, with the view of 
discovering their true’ bearing, we must ever consider man @n- 
dividually and socially,—in his condition as regards himself, 
and in his condition as regards his fellow-man ; that we shall 
find, upon close observation, causes and influences affecting 
man as an individual, elevating or lowering the individual 
type; that we shal! also find subsequently, a corresponding ele- 
vation or decline of the social state; and, again, that we shall 
discover causes and influences affecting him socially, elevating 
or lowering his soczal condition, from which we may then ex- 
pect a corresponding result upon the individual type ;—a reac- 
tion for better or worse, as the case may be, of the changed so- 
cial condition upon the individual. Here Guizot stops with 
his analysis. But there is another relation in which we must 
consider man, and one as important as either of the other 
two. He has considered man: first, as an individual, or in 
relation to himself; secondly, socially, or in relation to his fel- 
low-man. There is a third relation which should not be omit- 
ted; we should consider him religiously, or in his relation to 
the Creator. The relation of man to his Maker, his religious 
nature, certainly appears as prominently in the history of 
humanity as do his moral and social natures; and, in consider- 
ing those events which are acknowledged to have brought about 
great changes in the world’s history, we find that their ultimate 
results have been as frequently affected by changing man’s re- 
ligion, by influencing his religious nature, as by changing his 
social condition, or his moral status. To read and understand, 
therefore, the tendency and influence of great events at any 
particular epoch, we must consider the moral, the social, and 
the religious developments which accompany them. 
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Let us now apply briefly these principles to some of the views 
most currently received as to recent developments. It is a very 
popular idea, as we have already intimated, that the present 
war in Europe has demonstrated the fact, that the Prussian is 
at the present day superior to the Frenchman; and there are 
undoubtedly many forcible reasons advanced to sustain this 
view. His superiority, it is contended, has been evinced in 
every rank and position, from the King on the throne, to the 
private soldier in the ranks. The superior diplomacy and 
statesmanship of the astute and brilliant Prussian Premier, 
have been apparent from the inception of the contest ; and the 
genius of Von Moltke has been universally conceded. Prince 
Frederick Charles is no ‘ royal puppet’; he has invariably ex- 
ecuted the part allotted to him by his distinguished senior, in a 
manner that has won for him the reputation and distinction as 
an officer. Genius, talent, and competency have been ex- 
hibited in every grade; and the private soldier, on the field of 
battle, has displayed a marked individuality and force of 
character. 

But we do not propose to discuss this question here. Let us 
assume it as true, alleged as it is by so many, that the Prussian 
has evinced as a man, as an individual, a superiority over his 
opponent; in other words, that in his case the development of 
the individual life is more advanced than in the case of his 
rival. 

Assuming such to be the fact, we naturally seek an explana- 
tion for this advanced development; first, in some causes acting 
directly upon the individual, improving and elevating him; or, 
secondly, in the enjoyment of a higher phase of religion; or, 
finally, in the combined influence of these last advantages. 
Upon the principles we have adopted for our guidance, we 
should seek to account for this assumed superiority of the indi- 
vidual by one or more of these influences. It may be that there 
are causes acting directly upon the Prussian, which will suffi- 
ciently explain such supposed individual progress ; and, in this 
connection, there is some force, in the consideration that he has 
the vitality, the vigor, and the freshness which belong to youth, 
to the youth of a nation as well as to that of an individual. 
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But, when we consider the social and religious advantages that 
have been enjoyed respectively by the Prussian and the French- 
man, the comparison is most striking, and a bare reference to 
the subject would seem sufficient to show that, both socially 
and religiously, the former has enjoyed superior advantages. 
Without reference to the repeated changes in government, 
amounting at times to anarchy, which preceded the reign of 
Louis Napoleon; the weakness and imbecility of the govern- 
ment of the latter have become so apparent as to require no 
comments. While there was a certain appearance of material 
growth and development under its auspices, there were no such 
efforts to establish great public institutions for the improvement 
of the masses, no such attempt at a general system of education, 
as were pursued so assiduously during those years by the Prus- 
sian government. A Monarchy, a despotic government, as well 
as a Republican government, may study and care for the eleva- 
tion and improvement of the masses by wise legislation and the 
establishment of great public institutions; and, if we are to 
judge of the merits and liberality of the Prussian despotism, by 
what it has accomplished in these respects, we must rank her 
government among the foremost of the world. The success and 
efficiency of the public school system of Prussia would alone en- 
title her to that rank. 

So much for the comparison socially. When we compare 
the religions of the two countries, and consider the religious 
condition and development of the Prussian, as opposed to the 
comparative irreligion of the Frenchman, the contrast is still 
more remarkable; and to those who believe that the Protestant 
religion is a higher phase of Christianity than that of the Ro- 
man Catholic, and that the religion professed by the Prussian 
is more elevating and improving than no religion, to such the 
supposed superiority of the Prussian is easily accounted for. 

The superior advantages that have been enjoyed, socially and 
religiously, by the Prussian are equally apparent when consid- 
ered in connection with the social and religious condition of his 
neighbor, the Austrian. If the struggle between them for the 
mastery in diplomacy, as well as in arms, which culminated so 
gloriously for the former at Sadowa, indicates the superior in- 
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dividual development of the Prussian, we can find an equally 
ready explanation as in the former comparison. 

While the social life of the Prussian, as we have seen, has 
been for years, advancement, progress, and improvement, under 
the direction, it is true, of a despotic government, but one of 
youth and vigor; on the other hand, the old, if not decrepit, 
government of the House of Hapsburg has dragged along in the 
ancient grooves, with no decided effort at social amelioration, 
or at the education and elevation of the masses of the people. 

Austria may not have retrograded socially ; but she has been 
certainly outstripped in social progress by her young and active 
rival. The comparison as to the religious state of the two 
countries can be easily made by the reader; but, in this con- 
nection, it is a matter of interest, to which we would call atten- 
tion in passing, that while the growth, strength, and power of 
the Protestant and anti-Catholic governments have been and 
are steadily increasing, those of the Roman Catholic faith have 
been steadily on the wane; and, while heretofore two of the 
latter, France and Austria, have been classed among the great 
powers, the result of the recent struggles demonstrates their 
weakness and decline, if’ not in reality, certainly in comparison 
with the others—England, Prussia, Russia, and the United 
States. 

We will not extend our cornparison so as to‘include the Eng- 
lishm&in; but we would say to those who charge that Ae has 
degenerated, or has not progressed, to wait until he is tested 
and found wanting. He has not yet shown any sign of weak- 
ness. If the progress of his country is not so striking and 
apparent as that of his young kinsman of Prussia, it may not 
be the less real. 

It would indeed be sad to think, that Ae who was ever the 
pioneer in social reform, ever in the foremost rank of our civil- 
ization, so far at least as the social development was concerned, 
should now have lost his vigor; or that his social system, his 
government and institutions, the reflected wisdom and experi- 
ence of ages, conceived, matured, and protected originally by 
his own sturdy individuality during the chaos, the tyranny, 
and the despotism of the later feudal ages, and moulded and 
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improved by him, from age to age, to meet the wants and the 
aspirations of the indwidual life, as it also grew, improved, 
and flourished under their benign influences;—sad we say, 
would be the reflection that these institutions, so true and tried, 
should have lost their invigorating power; or, on the other 
hand, should now be, as asserted by some, incapable of receiv- 
ing without destruction those changes and modifications, which 
an advanced individual life may demand. We cannot believe 
it possible. 

While our attention is monopolized by the thrilling events 
now taking place in Central and Southern Europe, we are apt 
to lose sight of two great movements that have been, and are 
still, progressing silently but uninterruptedly. We refer to the 
steady growth and expansion of the Russian empire, by the 
natural increase of its prolific population and by conquest ; and 
the equally, or even more, rapid growth and extension of the 
United States, more particularly by immigration. These are 
really the great movements of the age; and, they are truly 
wonderful to contemplate. The sudden establishment of a 
great, warlike empire in Central Europe, is unquestionably an 
event of no minor importance to the future of the civilized 
world ; but we can see and define the limits within which its 
influences wiil be confined. And it may be that among the 
purposes for which that warlike power has been reared by the 
Supreme Arbiter of events, we shall hereafter discern that of 
presenting a strong bulwark against the pressure of Russian 
expansion upon southern Europe; which will turn the tide of 
northern conquest more easterly, and direct it from civilized 
Christian Europe to the countries degraded by Mahommedan 
superstition, where the cross of the Russian may overshadow 
the crescent of the Mussulman. Important and fruitful of re- 
sults as may be this change in Central Europe, which has been 
effected by Prussian statesmanship and valor, its influence, we 
repeat, is limited within the boundary of our present vision ; 
but, who will attempt to define the lines within which the power 
and influence of the Russian or the American nations may be 
ultimately confined ? 

This wonderful growth and expansion may, for aught we 
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know, be suddenly checked, but viewing them as they appear 
to-day, and as they have appeared during the present century, 
what growth, what greatness in the future are shadowed forth 
for them! When we reflect upon the history of the United 
States during the past fifty years, and more particularly upon 
its material development and growth; and contemplate what 
is still going on around us, we are filled with amazement and 
wonder. ‘There is no parallel in history. Consider the im- 
mense territory, ready for the reception of emigrants ; the favor- 
able climate, the fruitful, generous soil; and the immense 
mineral deposits of every kind. Consider the inexhaustible 
beds of iron and coal alone, and bear in mind that these min- 
erals form the very basis of all material prosperity and great- 
ness; nay, even afford the measure for determining such mate- 
rial prosperity and greatness in the future. They are the mute 
but not the less fruitful interpreters, of the will of Providence 
as to what soonor or later shall be the favored future of this 
broad territory. Consider, also, the configuration of her coasts, 
and the extent of her river navigation; the innumerable in- 
dentations, bays, inlets, rivers, and lakes; the Mississippi, and 
her tributaries. No equal amount of territory in the civilized 
world has the promise from nature of such a commercial 
future. 

Consider, finally, the manner in which this territory, so rarely 
endowed, has been, and is still being, peopled. With the strong 
Anglo-Saxon blood as the basis-of her population, she is receiv- 
ing emigrants from all the world; but the vast majority 
come from communities of the Caucasian race. These differ 
ent races cannot mix their blood without deterioration ; yet a 
mixture of a blood of different nations of the same race has al- 
ways been productive of increased health and vigor. The Cau- 
casian emigrants on this continent are mixing their blood, under 
the most favorable circumstances; but, ‘miscegenation is a 
failure,’ for it is unnatural, and but very little mixture of the 
blood of different races is to be found here. Observe this fact, 
and then say whether natural causes are not now in operation 
to secure for this American territory, in the not distant future, 
a population of that freshness, vigor, and vitality, which have 
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always characterized a people formed from a mixture of blood 
of the same race. 

Consider these facts collectively, and then say whether we 
are going too far when we assert, that they indicate some great 
destiny which the God of nations has in store for this country ; 
not for this nation alone, but for the whole country. It may 
be for one nation, or many nations; no human wisdom ean 
foresee or determine. 

Again, we are told, generally, that there is a movement of 
the common mind upward, and that a stronger individuality is 
to be observed throughout the civilized world, upon the part of 
the masses. While we do not propose to review the many rea- 
sons advanced in support of this assertion, it may be of interest, 
in connection with the ideas that we have been suggesting in 
this paper, to remark, that such a fact, if fact it be, is only what 
we might naturally expect as a result, as a reaction upon the 
individual life, of the many acknowledged social and religious 
advantages enjoyed by this age and generation; advantages, so 
far as the masses are concerned, more elevating and invigorat- 
ing than any heretofore enjoyed. And it may be true, that 
we are now at the threshold of one of those epochs, one of those 
crises, in the cycles of progress, in the history of action and re- 
action between the moral, the social, and the religious tenden- 
ciess of man, in which the individual, recently improved, ele- 
vated, and advanced, by the influences of superior social and 
religious privileges, evinces higher aspirations; and is, even 
now, moving onward and upward to demand and grasp a higher 
sphere of social or of religious life, as well as a larger measure 
of power in shaping his social, or, it may be, his religious 
future. 





Notices of Books. 


Art. IX.—WNOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. AD CLERUM: Advices to a Young Teacher. By Joseph Parker, D. D, 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

The reader is sure in advance, that he is taking up something 
written with ability. Dr. Parker, a British divine, is the 
author of it, as he also is of Hece Deus, a book which, written, 
on the basis of true doctrine, is as largely read as its counter 
part, Hece Homo, which owes at least some cf its popularity to 
the doubtfulness of its teaching. a 

The subject at once attracts attention. The world has more 
at stake just now, in the character and power of the Christian 
ministry, than in anything else that concerns its welfare. A 
really good book of advice to a young clergyman is something 
to be thankful for ; nevertheless, the general reader might be 
disposed to avoid a work with this title, as likely to be as dull 
as itis good. To modify any such impression, let him read the 
following extract. The author is urging it upon the minister 
to‘ be natural’: ‘A ministerial acquaintance of mine is en- 
tirely innocent of imitating any one, and yet a more unnatural 
speaker never addressed an audience... . Ihave heard him 
give a public announcement of a tea-meeting,—tickets, nine- 
pence each, in a manner quite as solemn and urgent as if, in 
one hurried breath he had been announcing that there was a 
flood in England, a fire in Scotland, and an earthquake half- 
over the continent of Europe. The consequence was, that no 
timid persons ventured to go near the tea-meeting, and not 
more than half a dozen adventurous youths took a nine-penny 
ticket each, in order to see what was going to happen! He 
cannot be easy: he cannot lower his pompous tone to an ordi- 
nary key. If he were to ask a chamber-maid for a candle, he 
would leave on her mind the impression that the morning would 
rise in the smoking ruins of the house. 
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‘“ Well, madam”, he said, addressing my wife one day late 
in April, “the days are gradually attaining a very agreeable 
continuity.” 

‘With a most reprehensible simplicity my bewildered wife 
merely answered—* Yes.” 

‘“ The services, madam,” he continued, “ which are now in 
contemplation will be sustained under auspices of a character 
decidedly flattering to our denominational status.” 

‘With scandalous absence of mind, my wife amiably replied 
“Indeed”! 

‘“ Quite so, madam. Not only the worshipful, the Mayor, 
but also the whole corporation, arrayed in full official costume, 
will condescend to honor us with their patronage; and I do 
fervently hope that we may be favored firmamentally as well 
as municipally.” 

‘Now when a inan talks in this manner about the annivers- 
ary of a ragged school, what may you expect when he begins 
to preach ’? 

Taking this extract as a specimen of the book, the reader’s 
foregone conclusion as to its dulness, if he entertained any, 
may well find sufficient correction. In Ad Clerum there is no 
scarcity of wit and not a little humor; much of it is superior to 
what we have given, though not so quotable. On looking still 
farther through these pages, the verdict may be arrived at, that 
Dr. Parker is not sparing of sarcasm, and the reader, though 
he may be unhurt by his snap at Comptism, and other follies, 
may find nevertheless what may touch some special foible of 
his own. As illustrative of the sarcastic vein to which we have 
alluded, take the following: 

‘Another class of unsuccessful men may be ironically de- 
scribed as Ayper-super-intellectualities, something in spite of 
the ugly word, very aerial and sublime. These magnificent and 
unapproachable royalties throned among the stars, and clothed 
with clouds of many colors, extend their lines in one desperate 
determination to say something that is not in the New Testa- 
ment. The moment they are about to put a word of Gospel 
‘into their sermons, they recoil from the vulgarity as from a 
temptation to be profane. As a consequence, they excel in not 
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preaching the Gospel. They delight to prove that they are 
“abreast with the foremost thinkers of the day”; they refer 
with great familiarity to “a certain school of thought”, and 
with infinite skill, gibbet Neo-Platonists, Trancendentalists, 
Pantheists, and Positiveists, before a wondering, if not an ap- 
plauding, audience. But their chief joy, their sweet, precious, 
transporting joy,—their joy of joys,—their dancing, screaming, 
delirious joy,—is to discourse upon a most mysterious, danger- 
ous individual called Comte. When a reverend snob of the 
hyper-super class can bring in the name of Comte, he is sure 
that it will instantly show the features, and the might, and the 
majesty, and the glory of the learned minister. He would 
not, for the world, refer to Baxter, or Henry, or Doddridge, or 
Watts, or Owens: Bates, Charnock, and Howe, he does not 
deign to know: he knows Comte (as far, at least, as transla- 
tions can reveal that personage)—and is not that the last reach 
of culture,—the crowning-point of attainment? M. Comte 
himself would wonder, could he know how many magnificent 
nobodies conjure with his name’. 

Weare half afraid now, from the extracts furnished, that the 
reader will begin to doubt whether, among all the qualifica- 
tions Dr. Parker may have, as a teacher of young divines, he 
possesses as much as could be desired, of a truly pious spirit. In 
order that this may be judged of, permit us to quote still fur- 
ther, some passages which show the fervid temper of the man. 
‘Truly in us who are called to preach Jesus Christ, the word of 
God ought to dwell richly and abound. ... I venture to say 
again and again, that unless you be shut up, as it were, with 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, in secret retirement,— 
no unction will rest upon your ministry, however eloquent 
your language, or splendid your illustrations, or vehement 
your public appeals. It is impossible to disguise the spirit 
which comes of profound contemplation of religious subjects: 
it is impossible to conceal the fact which is produced by pro- 
longed and loving intercourse with the Saviour. Ifthe coun- 
tenance itself do not shine with an unearthy lustre, there will 
be in the whole manner an influence which will proclaim itself 
to have been originated by the highest intercourse. Let us 
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live very near the Cross: Let Jesus Christ be the One all Com- 
manding Object of our attention and our love. If such be 
the case, we shall know what it is to long with unspeakable 
desire for the presence and guidance of the Holy Ghost. Some 
of us, indeed, are in danger of forgetting that this is the dis- 
pensation of the Holy Spirit, and that all Christian usefulness 
is now to be conducted and directed by Him alone.’ 

Such sentiments as these are not occasional, nor perfunctory, 
but pervade the entire volume, with their solemn, deep-toned 
utterances. Everybody, or almost everybody, likes a liberal- 
minded writer. Dr. Parker is absolutely free from all denom- 
inational narrowness ; indeed, as far as we can recollect, from 
narrowness of any sort, unless it be his prejudice against writ- 
ten sermons. We need no more conclusive proof of his liber- 
ality, than what he says of Mr. Beecher. “I have need to 
speak gratefully of Mr. Beecher; his words, so natural, so hu- 
man, so divine, have stimulated and blessed me, when the 
refined analysis of Bushnell, the vehement eloquence of Chal- 
mers, the waxen beauty of Harris, and the perspirational rhe- 
toric of Melville, were unsuited to my spiritual condition.” 
Perhaps, if our author lived on this side the Atlantic, and 
knew all, he might modify some of his opinions about Mr. 
Beecher. But let that pass. It may be we are narrow-minded 
without being aware of it. At all events, if he praises Mr. 
Beecher, (it may be injudiciously,) he does not take him for 
his own model, but gives us his idea thus: ‘“ Peter and Paul 
were preachers,—Knox and Bunyan were preachers.” Of all 
uninspired preachers, he seems to admire Whitfield the most, 
though Spurgeon also, he speaksof in high terms. 

The rather copious extracts we have given, indicate the va- 
riety and freshness of the book. Indeed, it may be said to be 
almost miscellaneous: There is, for example, an extended and 
minute portraiture of a man of whom we, on this side of the 
water, have chanced to know little—Dr. John Campbell. 

Ad Clerum is an interesting book even to the unprofessional 
reader; and to the Young Preacher, or indeed to one not 
young, it must prove a valuable help, so full is it of thought, 
experience, wisdom, and glowing piety. 

15 
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2. L’HistorrE GENERALE: de la Partie quicomprend les Hommes de Guerre 
existants ou morts dans le Sitcle. Par des ¢crivains de Diff¢rentes Na- 
tions. En cours de publication A Gen*ve, a la Direction de l Histoire 
Générale. 

In this work, published at Geneva, we have a sketch of the 
life and military services of Major General Winfield Scott 
Hancock, of the United States. We do not like his middle 
name; but we do not think that he was to blame for this, any 
more than for the original sin, or native depravity, which he 
brought into the world with him. If he had been consulted, 
he would, perhaps, have preferred some other name; but, how- 
ever this may be, we have to do with his nature, and not with 
his name. 

His nature is anoble one. In the midst of so much that was 
mean and cruel in the Commanding Generals of the Federal - 
Forces of the Late War, it gives us a peculiar pleasure to wit- 
ness, in any case, the opposite qualities of a brave, magnani- 
mous, and generous disposition. Hence the present allusion to 
the character of Major General Hancock. If the writers of 
the North are too malignant, or too cowardly, to do justice 
even to the transcendant nobility of a Lee, this is no reason 
why we should remain silent in regard to the merits of a Han- 
cock. Like most of the Federal officers, who did not disgrace 
themselves and their profession during the Late War, General 
Hancock enjoyed the advantages of a military training and 
education at West Point. Officers of this description, however, 
did not, as a general thing, possess the confidence, or receive 
the honors, of ‘ the best government the world has ever seen’. 
Accordingly, when General Mansfield was recalled from Fred- 
ericksburg, and was asked why this was done, he replied —* My 
Government has no use for a gentleman in its service’. There 
were a few exceptions to this rule; and General Hancock was 
one. He is not, however, nearly as great a favorite with ‘ the 
best government the world has ever seen,’ nor with the peo- 
ple by whom that government is sustained, as the notorious 
‘ Beast’ whose passion for spoons is so well known to the whole 
civilized world. Greater is the reason, then, that his virtues 
should be known, and celebrated, by every honest man in Amer- 
ica, whether of Northern or of Southern birth. 
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‘Major General Winfield-Scott Hancock,’ says the Histoire 
Générale, ‘was born in Montgomery Square, district of Mont- 
gomery, in the State of Pennsylvania, the 14th of February, 1824. 
In 1840, he entered as Cadet in the Military Academy at West 
Point. In 1844, he was commissioned second Lieutenant of 
the sixth regiment of the United States infantry, with which 
he served during the war with Mexico. He took part in the 
battle of San Antonio; and was appointed first Lieutenant for 
his ‘ gallant and meritorious conduct’ in the battle of Churu- 
busco. He assisted also, as Adjutant of his batallion, in the 
battle of Molino del Rey, and in that of the City of Mewxico. 
At the end of the Mexican War, he become the Quarter-master 
of his regiment, and, in 1849, he was appointed its Adjutant.’ 

‘In 1855, he was promoted to the grade of Captain in the 
Quarter-master’s department; and, in that capacity, he served 
during the war of Florida with the Indians. A Captain and 
Quarter-master’s Aid in the expedition to Utah, he received, 
after that campaign, orders to repair to California, where he 
was in service when, in 1861, the great civil war broke out.’ 

The services and career of General Hancock during ‘the 
great civil war’, as it is called at Geneva, are too well known 
to require a notice at our hands; especially such brief notice 
as our present limits would necessarily prescribe. General 
Hancock is, not only a gentleman, but he is also, we believe, a 
soldier sans peur, sans reproche. His dignified and patriotic 
letter to Governor Pease, of Texas, and his General Order 
while in command of New Orleans, deserve, in our humble 
opinion, a permanent place in the literary records of the coun- 
try. Hence, as the Journals of the North are not likely to do 
justice to such deeds, it is the more incumbent on us, for the 
sake of our common country and our common humanity, to 
give them a place in the pages of Zhe Southern Review. They 
are in the following noble words: 

‘Herapquarters, Firrx Miuirary District, 
Office of Secretary for Civil Affairs. 
New Orleans, La., December 28, 1867. 
His Exceriency, E. M. Peasn, Governor or Texas. 
‘Sir:—Brevet Major General J. J. Reynolds, Commanding 
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District of Texas, in a communication dated Austin, Texas, 
November 19, 1867, requests that a Military Commission may 
be ordered “for the trial of one G. W. Wall, and sush other 
prisoners as may be brought before it,” aud forwards in support 
of the request the following papers: 

‘ First—A printed account taken from a newspaper dated 
Uvalde, October 1867, (contained in a letter of James H. 
Taylor, and in another from Dr. Ansell, U. 8. Surgeon at Fort 
Inge), of the murder of R. W. Black, on the day of Octo_ 
ber, 1867. In this account it is stated Mr. Black was shot 
through the heart by G. W. Wall “ while lying on the counter 
at Mr. Thomas’ store.” 

‘ Second.—A letter of Judge G. H. Noonan to Governor 
Pease, dated November 10, 1867, informing him that “ Wall, 
Ehacker and Pulliam are in confinement in Uvalde County for 
murder.” In this letter it is asked: “ Would it not be best to 
try them by Military Commission ?” 

‘ Third.—A letter from Governor Pease dated, “ Executive 
of Texas, Austin, November 11, 1867,” in which the Governor 
states that he “ received a telegram from Judge G. H. Noonan, 
an extract from which I transmit herewith.” In the letter of 
the Governor the further statement is made that “ Uvalde 
County, where the prisoners are confined, is on the extreme 
Western frontier of the State, and has only about one hundred 
voters in a territory of about nine hundred square miles,” and 
he then adds: “It is not probable that they (meaning the 
prisoners) can be kept in confinement long enough ever to be 
tried by the Civil Courts of that County ;” and expresses the 
opinion that they never “canbe brought to trial, unless it is 
done before a Military Commission.” And he therefore asks 
that a Military Commission be ordered for their trial. 

‘For an examination of the papers submitted to the Com- 
mander of the Fifth Military District, it does not appear that 
there is any indisposition or unwillingness on the part of the 
local civil trihunals to take jurisdiction of, and to try the 
prisoners in question ; and a suggestion made by the Governor 
that it is not probable the prisoners can be kept in confinement 
long enough to be tried by the Civil Courts, (and which is ap- 
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parently based on the fact that Uvalde County is a frontier 
county, and does not contain more than a hundred voters), 
seems to be the only foundation on which the request for the 
creation of a Military Commission is based. This, in the opin- 
ion of the Commanding General, is not sufficient to justify him 
in the exercise of the extraordinary power vested in him by 
law “to organize Military Commissions or tribunals” for the 
trial of persons charged with offences against the laws of a 
State. 

‘It is true, that the third section of “ An Act to provide for 
the more efficient Government ot the Rebel States,” makes it 
the duty of the Commanders of Military Districts “to punish, 
or cause to be punished, all disturbers of public peace and 
criminals ;” but the same section also declares that “to that 
end he may allow local civil tribunals to take jurisdiction of, 
and to try offenders.” The further power given to him in the 
same section, “ when in his judgment it may be necessary for 
the trial of offenders,” to organize Military Commissiens for 
that purpose, is an extraordinary power, and from its very 
nature, should be exercised for the trial of offenders against the 
‘laws of a State, only in the extraordinary event that the local 
civil tribunals are unwilling or unable to enforce the laws 
against crimes. 

‘At this time the country is in a state of profound peace. 
The State Government of Texas organized in subordination 
to the authority of the Government of the United States, is in 
the full exercise of all its proper powers. The Courts duly em- 
powered to administer the laws and*to punish all offenders 
against those laws, are in existence. No unwillingness on the 
part of these Courts is suggested, to inquire into the offences 
with which the prisoners in question are charged ; nor are any 
obstrections whatever in the way of enforcing the laws against 
them said to exist. Under such circumstances there is no good 
ground for the exercise of the extraordinary power vested in 
the Commander to organize a Military Commission for the trial 
-of the persons named. 

‘It must be a matter of profound regret to all who value 
constitutional government, that there should be occasions in 
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times of civil commotion, when the public good imperatively 
requires the intervention of the military power for the repres- 
sion of disorders in the body politi¢, and for the punishment of 
offences against the existing laws of a country framed for the 
preservation of social order: but that the intervention of this 
power should be called for, or even suggested, by Civil Magis. 
trates, when the laws are no longer silent, and Civil Magis- 
trates are possessed, in their respective spheres, of all the powers 
necessary to give effect to the laws, excites the surprise of the 
Commander of the Fifth Military District. 

‘In his view it is of evil example, and full of danger to the 
cause of freedom and good government, that the exercise of the 
military power, through military tribunals created for the trial 
of offences against the civil law, should ever be permitted, 
when the ordinary powers of the existing State Governments 
are ample for the punishment of offenders, if those charged 
with the administration of the laws are faithful in the discharge 
of their duties. 

‘If the means at the disposal of the State authorities are in- 
sufficient to secure the confinement of the persons named in the 
communication of the Governor of the State of Texas to the 
General Commanding there, until they can be legally tried, on 
the fact being made known to him, the Commander of the 
District, will supply the means to retain them in confinement ; 
and the Commanding Officer of the troops in Texas, is so 
authorized to act. If there are reasons in existence which 
justify an apprehension that the prisoners cannot be fairly 
tried in that County, let the proper civil officers have the 


“ venue ” changed for the trial, as provided for by the laws of 


Texas. 

‘In the opinion of the Commander of the Fifth Military 
District, the existing government of the State of Texas, pos- 
sesses all the powers necessary for the proper and prompt trial 
of the prisoners in question in due course of law. 

‘If these powers are not exercised for that purpose, the fail- 
ure to exercise them can be attributed only to the indolence or 
culpable inefficiency of the officers now charged with the exe- 


cution and enforcement of the laws under the authority of the- 
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State Government; and if there is such a failure, in the instance 
mentioned, on the part of those officers to execute the laws, it 
will then become the duty of the commander to remove the 
officers who fail to discharge the duties imposed on them, and 
to replace them with others who will discharge them. 

‘Should these means fail, and it be found, on further experi- 
ence, that there are not a sufficient number of persons among 
the people now exercising political power in Texas, to supply 
the public with officers who will enforce the laws of the State, 
it will then become necessary for the Commander of the Fifth 
Military District to exercise the powers vested in him, by the 
acts of Congress under which he is appointed, for the purpose 
of vindicating the majesty of the law. But until such neces- 
sity is shown to exist, it is not the intention of the Command- 
ing General to have recourse to those powers; and he deems 
the present a fitting occasion to make this known to the Goy- 
ernor of Texas, and through him to the people of the State at 
lurge. Very Respectfully, 

Your Obedient Servant, 
W. G. MITCHELL, 
Bv’t Lt. Col., U. S. A., See. for Civil Affairs.’ 

8. A ComPenprovs GRAMMAR OF ATTIC GREEK, WITH CoProUS EXERCISES. * 
By Charles D. Morris, M. A., Late Rector of Trinity School, N. Y., and 
formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Second Edition. New York: 
F. J. Huntington & Co. 1870. 

We are glad to see a new edition of this excellent Grammar, 
and particularly glad to find that a suggestion we made in our 
notice of the first edition, (Southern Review, Oct. 1869,) to wit : 
the binding of the “ Lessons,” which are in the nature of a Key 
to the Exercises, in a separate volume, has been-adopted. For 
the information of our new subscribers, who may not have seen 
our former notice, we will simply mention two of the peculiar 
excellencies of this Grammar, (explained more at large in that 
notice,) viz: the giving of all inflected words (wherever they 
occur, as, for instance, in the several brief vocabularies inter- 
spersed through the work,) in their naked stems, as, e. g., 
xptza-, viet-, a-, ¢-, instead of in the full form, zper7c, ws, 
efut, etue; and the arrangement of the conspectus of irregular 
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nouns and verbs in such form as to ‘stop instantly the progress 
of any pupil who has not mastered the regular formation, 
This conspectus itself, though it occupies but thirty-five pages, 
is worth, as a means of securing the progress of the pupil, the 
price of the book. 


4. A CoMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, WITH COPIOUS 
Exercises. By Charles D. Morris, M. A., Late Rector, &«. New York: 
F. J. Huntington & Co. 1870. 

To those who have used Mr. Morris’s Greek Grammar, no- 
ticed above, it will be sufficient to say that his Latin Grammar 
is on the same plan, and that the carrying out is equal to the 
conception. The terseness and precision of the author’s style 
has enabled him to comprise (without compressing) the whole 
Grammar proper, including a Syntax decidedly superior to that 
of the Bullions, or of Andrews & Stoddard, or of Harkness, 
and a concise but ample Prosody, in exactly two hundred 
pages, duodecimo, of clear and distinct type, with more than 
usual space between the several Paragraphs, of which there are 
over thirteen hundred, consecutively numbered. Those teach- 
ers who wish to make scholars of their pupils, and who are 
competent to do it, will find in Mr. Morris’s Grammar just 
what they want. 


5. Tue Earturty Paraprse. By William Morris. Part IV. Boston: Ro- 
berts Brothers. 

The Dreamer, ‘ born out of due time,’ as he says of himself, 
has brought his delicious and pathetic dreams to an end: and 
we close this, his last book of stories with a sigh,—not of relief, 
but of regret,—that we are not to be led, any more, through 
the scenes of enchantment conjured up for us. In one of the 
closing verses of the Zntvoduciion to his first volume, the au- 
thor says: 


: A Wizard to a Northern King, 
At Christmas-tide such wondrous things did show, 
That thro’ one window, men beheld the Spring, 
And thro’ another, saw the Summer glow, 
And thro’ a third, the fruited vines a-row, 
While still unheard, but in its wonted way, 
Piped the drear wind of that December day.’ 
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Mr. Morris has kept his promise to the reader of his stories. 
With his wizard-eyes, we have ‘ beheld the Spring,’—the ‘ Sum- 
mer glow,’—the ‘fruited vines,—and the drear of Winter. 
Never, surely, not even in the crisp, wholesome, realistic lines 
of old Chaucer himself, has Nature been delineated with so 
true, so minute, so simple, so pre-Raphaelite, (if we may use so 
over-used a term,) a touch. Yet he lacks the gracious cherri- 
ness of the old Poet whom he professes to regard as his master 
Prof. Lowell, the latest and most graceful critic of Chaucer 
says, in his freshly-published Study Windows,—‘ he was a poet 
who did not waste time in considering whether his age were 
good or not. . . Hecould be happy with a crust and spring- 
water, and could see the shadow of his benign face in a flagon 
of Gascon wine, without fancying Death sitting opposite to 
ery, Supernaculum !—when he had drained it.’ 

Now, while there are some striking points of resemblance 
between Chaucer and our Poet, which he himself touchingly 
acknowledges in his Z’ Hnvoi,—those aspects which Prof. Low- 
ell points out, mark the two as greatly differing. Mr. Morris 
does see that neither his own nor any other age is thoroughly 
happy; and Death does stare at him over his wine. Among 
beauties so innumerable that a long article could not exhaust 
them, we find ever and ever behind them all, the shadows of 
emptiness, disappointment, hopeless longing. 

Yet, while the constantly recurring sadness begets within the 
reader a distrust of ail earthly joy, it is nevertheless not devoid 
of wholesome and solemn uses. We differ from a late criticism 
in The Saturday Review, wherein the character of Mr. Morris’ 
work is intimated to be one of ‘ unmistakable skepticism.’ The 
critic seems to forget that the themes dealt with, are not such 
as allow of the introduction of Christian faith. If we mistake 
not, there is not one Tale in the whole twenty-four which make 
up the three volumes, in which allusions to the Christian relig- 
ion could be indulged in without anachronism, or offense given 
to artistic rules, except the last one. This Story is founded 
upon an old medieval legend, and so far as we remember, the 
only lines that bear reference to the Saviour of men, occurs in 
it. We may object to Mr. Morris’ selection of themes, as being 
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without the Christian pale; but allowing him his own choice, 
we cannot find fault with his mode of handling; inasmuch as, 
simple as it is, it keeps rigidly within the laws of art. It is 
not therefore fair treatment of Mr. Morris, to set him down as 
. an unbeliever. When he treats of Greek myths, (in which his 
supreme power seems to consist,) he is necessarily constrained 
within the limits which such a subject imposes. Who considers 
Tennyson an upholder of the ‘ Atomic theory of the Universe,’ 
because of his fine poem of Lucretius ? 

Indeed we cannot help feeling that an important lesson is 
taught by the sad and hopeless fatalism that marks the charac- 
ters in these Greek stories; and we find ourselves continually 
contrasting their blind Fate, and their joyless Hereafter, with 
the omniscient Providence and the assured Heaven of the 
Christian. 

The volume with which we have do in this brief notice, is 
the last and concluding one of the series. Of the six Tales 
which fill the book, we like best the Danish lerend— The Fos- 
tering of Aslang. The stainless purity and modesty born of 
nature, which characterize the heroine, are brought out in Mr. 
Morris’ most felicitous style. And this story is fitly followed 
by one in which a Lycian Queen is painted in the strongest 
contrast with the pure-hearted A slang. 

Some of Mr. Morris’ critics charge him with prolixity ; but 
of this Kaleidescope-power,—this thousand-sidedness, in which 
Nature’s infinite changeableness, rather than human passion, is 
portrayed, we shrink from complaining. Vasari relates of one 
of the old Masters, that the minute finish of the flesh, in his 
pictures, could only be judged of, by subjecting them to the 
test of the microscope. This is the case with much of the de- 
scription called ‘ prolixity’ which we are considering ; and it 
is only by comparing, with the utmost pains-taking, the work 
of the artist, with nature’s myriad moods, that an idea of its 
truthfulness can be arrived at. 

Of the surpassing industry of the author of these volumes, 
we scarcely know how to speak in sufficiently moderate terms. 
That work covering so much ground as this, should be done 
rapidly, is no matter of astonishment; but when, on opening 
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any random page, we see evidence of the highest finish,—of 
that art which conceals art,—we cannot but be surprised. It 
is generally conceded that one long poem is sufficient for a life- 
time: yet here we have one, containing, in the American edi- 
tion, some twelve hundred pages, brought to a conclusion in an 
incredibly short space of time. England’s Poet-Laureate has 
been for more than twenty years laboring at the temple of his 
fame; Mr. Morris, whose Harthly Paradise will take its place 
as one of the finest poems of the Nineteenth Century, beside 
The Idylls of the King, has seen fis spring into being in 
less than three years. 


6. Tue PsaAtMs INTERPRETED OF Curist. By the Rey. Isaac Williams, B. 
D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Vol. I. London: Riving- 
tons, Waterloo Place. 1864. 

This work, whose general purpose appears from its title, 
throws much light on many portions of the Psalms. There 
are, indeed, many passages in the Psalms which, at first view, 
seem in harsh discord with the general spirit of Holy Writ: 
such, for example, as those in which David seems to speak of 
his own exalted righteousness, and to desire the destruction of 
his enemies. If such passages are to be understood as express- 
ing the sentiments of a man; then, it must be admitted, that 
they are fearfully impious. But, considered as the language of 
Christ, for whom David, as his type and representative, speaks 
in the first person, every obscurity vanishes, and the harmony 
of Holy Writ is perfectly restored. For we then see that the 
real speaker, ‘the Lord our Righteousness’, neither unduly 
exalts himself, nor violates the spirit of Christian charity in 
merely predicting the destruction of his enemies. Thus, is the 
spirit of the Psalms, even when they seem harshest to a super- 
ficial reader, brought into perfect agreement with the spirit of 
Christ himself, as set forth in the matchless words of his infi- 
nite mercy. 

Take, for example, the forty-first Psalm, in which David 
seems to long for the destruction of his enemy. ‘ Mine enemy 
speaks evil of me, when shall he die, and his name perish. . . . 
Yea, mine own familiar friend, in whom I trusted, which did 
eat my bread, hath lifted up Azs heel against me.’. Now, we 
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have the authority of Christ himself, that this passage referred, 
not to David and his enemy, but to himself and Judas Iscariot. 
‘I speak not of you all, said he; ‘I know whom I have cho- 
sen; but that the Scripture might be fulfilled, He that eateth 
bread with me, hath lifted up his heel against me.’ (John xiii. 
18.) Here, he repeats the prediction of the Psalm, and imme” 
diately indicates Judas Iscariot, as ‘the familiar friend’ by 
whom he should be basely betrayed. ‘Now I tell you before 
it come’, said he, ‘ that when it is come to pass, ye may believe 
that I am Ae.’ Thus David, instead of pining for the destruc- 
tion of his own enemy, is merely predicting the treachery of 
Judas, and pointing, with prophetic finger, to his awful death. 
The same interpretation is given to this passage in Matthew 
xxvi. 23-26; in Luke xxii. 21; in John xiii. 18; and in Acts 
i. 21-23, as well as in other parts of the New Testament. 
Now this principle of interpretation is, of course, known to 
all who have written on the Psalms; but by no one, so far as 
we know, has it been more fully, or more satisfactorily, appli- 
ed, than by the author before us. By simply viewing Scrip- 
ture in its light, or making the Bible its own interpreter, he 
makes the obscurities of the Psalms vanish, and apparent dis- 
cord give place to real harmony. His labors will, however, be 
lost upon those who read to find fault, or to pick flaws in the 
word of God; for they will never examine his interpretation 
of the Psalms. On the contrary, they will,—poor, blind, de- 
luded souls !—still fondly cling to first appearances, and delight 
to regard David,—‘ the man after God’s own heart’,—as a 
monster of self-righteousness and vindictive malice. . Instead 
of seeing in the sublime words of the Psalmist, as they should 
do, the awful ‘Wrath of the Lamb’; they will still continue 
to exult, in their own fancied goodness, over the impotent rage, 
and half-frenzied hate, of ‘ the man after God’s own heart.’ 


7. PropHecy A PREPARATION FOR CurisT; eight lectures preached before 
the University of Oxford, in the year 1869, on the Bampton Foundation. 
By R. Payne Smith, D. D., Regius Professor of Divinity and Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1870. 


We have read this book with inexpressible delight. There 
is indeed not a lecture in it, which might not easily be made 
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the subject of a long article. We have no such theological 
writers in this country. Profoundly acquainted with both 
Greek and Hebrew, and master of the great critics and com- 
mentators of Germany, Dr. Smith has given the world an in- 
valuable work on the subject of Prophecy as a Preparation for 
Christ. The following extract, though by no means one of the 
more striking or valuable portions of Dr. Smith’s book, cannot 
fail to interest our readers :— 

‘The two oldest written prophecies are those of Jonah and 
Joel. The object of the former of these books is to set before 
us the nature of prophecy itself, while Joel strikes the key-note 
of that spiritual teaching which has made the prophets the in- 
structors, not of one age, but of all ages and of all peoples. 
These two books form the proper introduction to the whole 
series of the prophetic records; but instead of arranging them 
in chronological order, we have adopted from the Jews a method 
apparently devised to make it impossible to read our Bible in- 
telligently. The book of Jonah would never have been re- 
garded as a mere tale, nor its importance missed, if it had held 
its proper place at the head of the roll. Andso Joel. Ewald 
has well remarked that Isaiah would have been, morally speak- 
ing, an impossibility, had not Joel and other spiritual prophets 
preceded him, and yet we put Isaiah first, while Joel, whose 
teaching prepares for that of Isaiah, is put away in a corner, as 
if the importance of a prophet depended solely upon the number 
of chapters which he wrote. So, too, Isaiah’s quotation from 
Micah would have been ten times more obvious and forcible, if 
Micah had held his proper'place in the canon ; while Jeremiah’s 
narrative of the outcry raised against Micah, and of the effect 
produced by his prediction upon Hezekiah’s mind, and of the 
national mourning to avert Jehovah’s anger,—all this and more 
would have come home to us with double force and fuller mean- 
ing, if in the course of our daily readings that narrative had 
followed instead of preceding the prophecy which led to such 
remarkable events. 

‘Now what is the nature of the teaching of this Book of 
Jonah? The first thing that strikes us is, that this, the earliest 
book of written prophecy, is a narrative of a mission to a Gen- 
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tile city, and that city the sworn foe and enemy of Israel. 
Jonah did labor for Israel, as we learn in the book of Kings; 
but in his written prophecy Israel holds no place. And next 
it is an errand of mercy. Nineveh repents at his preaching, 
and is spared. Now the prophets generally have a message for 
the heathen nations round, only two or three confine themselves 
to Israel and Judah. The heathen nations do not lie beyond 
the pale of God’s providence; and thus Nahum’s one subject is 
Nineveh, Habakkuk’s is Chaldea, Obadiah’s is Edom. But 
this is no case merely of sending them a warning, or recording 
a condemnation of their sins. Jonah has to labor in person 
among these heathens, and his whole Jewish nature rises up 
against such a service. He will flee to the ends of the earth 
rather than so violate his prejudices. His name, Jonah, means 
a dove; but he cannot brook the thought of carrying the olive- 
branch to those hateful Assyrians. Nothing short of evident ne- 
cessity can induce him to obey God’s command. So it was with 
the Apostles. Simon Bar-jonah will go and receive the Roman 
centurion, Cornelius, into the Church only after he has thrice 
had a command from heaven, not to call, in his Jewish way, 
that common and unclean which the Holy Ghost had scancti- 
fied. Had Jonah been quite sure that Nineveh would be de- 
stroyed, then he would have nerved himself to go. What he 
could not endure was the feeling that there might be mercy 
for these ruthless Assyrians. “ This was what I said when I 
was yet in my country, and therefore I fled before thee into 
Tarshish ; for I know that thou art a gracious God and merci- 
ful, slow to anger, and of great kindness, and repentest Thee 
of the evil.” 

‘ Jonah knew, then, the nature of prophecy better than most 
expositors do now, and his book is more remarkable for what 
it teaches us about prophecy itself than even for the fact that 
he was sent to labor in a Gentile city. The great lesson of the 
Book of Jonah is, that prophecy is no blind fate, threatening 
men with an irrevocable destiny ; but that it has a moral pur- 
pose, and is a warning given by an omniscient but merciful 
Ruler to beings capable of repentance, and of thereby reversing 
the decrees of justice. In the heathen world you even find the 
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idea of evil impending upon men without the possibility of es- 
cape. This is the one ground-thought of the Greek drama, and 
the more innocent the sufferer the more tragic and interesting 
s the onward course of events by which, though no fault of his 
own, he is doomed to destruction. This, too, is the one idea of 
all ancient oracles. Obscurely and in enigma they predict 
some calamity. The prediction must be so given as that it 
shall not serve as a warning, but, if possible, rather invite its 
victim to his fate. In the opening book of prophecy all these 
detestable views are carefully guarded against. It is no blind 
fate, but a kind, a merciful, a man-loving God, who orders all 
human things for man’s good, and who directs the course of 
history, and guides the very laws of nature so as to make them 
serve for moral purposes. If there is one lesson clearly taught 
in the prophetic writings, it is God’s long-suffering. It is even 
startling to find Jeremiah declaring in Jehovah’s name to 
Zedekiah, but a short time before Jerusalem was captured, that 
if he would even then submit, God would spare him and the 
city. Our patience has long been too utterly exhausted with 
that weak, bad man, for us to imagine that God’s patience has 
not been exhausted too. But his compassions fail not. There 
is mercy even after the eleventh hour has struck. It is man 
who obstinately persists in his evil courses. The danger of a 
death-bed repentance does not consist at all in God not being 


ready to spare, but in the moral certainty that such as a man 
has lived, such will he also die.’ 


8. Tue History or MeETHopisM IN Kentucky. By the Rev. A. H. Redford, 
D.D. Nashville, Tenn,: Southern Methodist -ublishing House. 1870. 


This work, in three volumes, has been for some time before 
the public, and has met with a very decided success. In all 
the essential elements of style, it is well written; that is to say, 
its style is simple, direct, perspicuous, and manly. We no- 
where detect the least trace of that miserable pedantry, that 
propensity to trick one’s self out in all the far-fetched and fine- 
spun words of the language, and even to invent affected bar. 
barisms for the sake of self-display, which, in this number of 
the Review, we have had several occasions to signalize as the 
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vice of half-educated American writers. Dr. Redford evidently 
writes to recommend his subject, and not himself, to his readers, 
The interesting passage with which the first volume opens, 
and which may be taken as a fair specimen of his style, is as 
follows :— 


‘The early history of Kentucky presents a record of savage 
eruelties, of extreme suffering, and of heroic endurance. The 
name of Daniel Boone, the first white settler who sought a 
home amid its dark and almost impenetrable forests, and whose 
dust now slumbers beneath its soil, will always be held in kind 
remembrance. The first discovery of Kentucky, however, was 
made by James McBride, who as early as 1754 “ passed down 
the Ohio River, with some others, in canoes, landed at the 
mouth of the Kentucky River, and marked the initials of his 
name and date upon a tree.” Four years later, Dr. Walker, 
led by curiosity, or by the spirit of adventure, made a brief trip 
to the north-eastern portion of the District. Nine years after- 
ward, and only two years previous to the date of Boone’s first 
entrance into Kentucky, John Finley, with some other Indian- 
traders from North Carolina, made a considerable tour through 
it. The stay, however, of McBride, Walker, and Finley, was 
short, and to Daniel Boone belongs the honor of being the first 
pioneer. 

‘The first emigrants to the District of Kentucky were chiefly 
composed of men who were “rough, independent, and simple 
in their habits, careless and improvident in their dealings, frank 
of speech, and unguarded in their intercourse with each other 
and with strangers, friendly, hospitable, and generous.” De- 
prived of educational advantages, they were generally their 
own school-masters, and their book the volume of nature. It 
was not the dull, the unaspiring, the idle, but the bold, the 
resolute, the ambitious, who came to carve out their homes 
from the kingly forests of the fresh and untouched wilderness. 

‘ The settlement of Kentucky by the Anglo-American pioneer 
was no easy task. The fierce and merciless savage stubbornly 
disputed the right to the soil. The attempt to locate upon 
these rich and fertile lands was a proclamation of war—of war 
whose conflict should be more cruel than had been known in 
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all the bloody pages of the past. On his captive the Indian 
inflicted the most relentless torture. Neither the innocence of 
infancy, the tears of beauty, nor the decrepitude of age, could 
awaken his sympathy or touch his heart. The tomahawk and 
the stake were the instruments of his cruelty. But notwith- 
standing the dangers that constantly imperiled the settlers, at- 
tracted by the glowing accounts of the beauty of the country 
and the fertility of the soil, brave hearts were found that were 
willing to leave their patrimonial homes in Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, and hazard their lives amid the frowning forests of the 
West. Thus valuable accessions were continually received by 
the first emigrants. 

‘In the winter of 1776, Kentucky was formed into a county. 
Although this act invested the people with the right to a sepa- 
rate county court, to justices of the peace, a sheriff, constable, 
coroner, and militia officers, but few instances occurred in which 
it was necessary for the law to assert its supremacy. Banded 
together by the ties of a common interest, and alike exposed to” 
suffering and peril, it was but seldom that any disposition was 
evinced to encroach upon the rights of another. For mutual 
comfort, as well as for mutual protection, the people dwelt 
principally in forts, by which means they were the better pre- 
pared for a defence from the frequent attacks of the Indians. 

‘It would be impossible to describe the sufferings of the first 
settlers in Kentucky—they are beyond description ; yet we may 
imagine the anguish of heart endured by the husband and 
father, whose wife and children had become a prey to savage 
vigilance and cruelty, or to the tortures, worse than death, in- 
flicted upon the Indian’s helpless captive; or we may attempt 
to realize the grief, whose deepest shades had fallen upon the 
breaking heart of the wife and mother, as the shadows of 
the evening gather around her lonely home, and she listens in 
vain for the familiar footstep of him on whose strong arm she 
had trusted for protection, or for the return of those little ones 
that had been the light of her own home and the joy of her 
heart. Words cannot express, nor mind can scarce conceive, 
the pain that hardy race endured. A lifetime of suffering is 
sometimes crowded into a single hour. It was so with them. 
16 
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The hostility of the Indian never slumbered; and during this 
period, capture, torture, and death inflicted in the most cruel 
manner that savage malignity could invent, were of common 
occurrence. On one hand were instances of shocking barbari- 
ties; and on the other of long captivities, of untold sufferings, 
of deeds of daring, and of heroic achievements, which seem 
more like romance than reality. These noble men, so patient 
under all the pangs of war, and want, and wretchedness, were 
the benefactors of the West ; and though no marble pillar may 
mark the spot where many of them rest, yet they live em- 
balmed in the affections of a grateful people—a monument far 
more enduring. 


‘It was during this period and amid these dangers that James 
Haw and Benjamin Ogden were appointed missionaries to the 
District of Kentucky. Previous to this time Methodism had 
been established in the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and in por- 
fions of South Carolina and Georgia; but up to this date the 
General Minutes report no Church under its auspices in Ken- 
tucky. Baptist ministers were the first to proclaim the truths 
of Christianity here. As early as 1776, the Rev. William 
Hickman, a man of piety, came from Virginia on a tour of ob- 
servation, and during his stay devoted much of his time to 
preaching the gospel. He was perhaps the first preacher of 
any denomination who lifted the standard of the cross on “ the 
dark and bloody ground.” Other Baptist ministers soon fol- 
lowed, among whom were James Smith, Elijah, Lewis, and 
Joseph Craig, and Messrs. Tanner, Bailey, and Bledsoe.1 The 
Baptist Church, however, was not organized until the year 
1981. Their first organization was known as the Gilbert’s 
Creek Church, located on Gilbert’s Creek, a few miles from 
where the town of Lancaster now stands.’ 

Such was the wilderness into which the bold pioneers of 


1There were two Baptist ministers by this name,— William M. Bledsoe and 
Moses Bledsoe,—who were among the very earliest settlers in Kentucky. 
They belonged to a band of brothers, and bold adventurers, who removed 
from Virginia to Kentucky, long before this existed as a State. All the 
brothers, except William, had Bible names :—Abraham, Moses, Aaron, Elijah, 
Joseph, and the celebrated Jesse Bledsoe. 
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Methodism plunged, fearing nothing but God, and laboring 
there, side by side with Baptist and Presbyterian ministers of 
the Gospel, planted the first germs of religion and civilization 
in the Great West. The history before us relates how, from 
the year 1783 to the year 1832, a small society, of less than a 
dozen members, spread into a vast denomination of zealous, 
self-denying, and hard-working Christian, men and women. 
‘The History of Methodism in Kentucky’, says our author, 
‘cannot be otherwise than interesting, if faithfully delineated. 
Organized in the District when there was scarcely a cabin éut- 
side of the forts in all its broad domain—its standard-bearers 
exposed to privations, sufferings, and dangers, the recital of 
which seems more like romantic stories, selected from the 
legends of fable, than the sober realities of history—planted 
and nourished amid opposition and difficulties that brave hearts 
only could surmount, the extraordinary success that has at- 
tended it, growing up in eighty years from a single society of 
only a few members to a membership of nearly fifty thousand, 
with more than five hundred ministers, (travelling and local,) 
church-edifices in every community, schools and seminaries of 
learning in different portions of the State—its truths proclaimed 
in every neighborhood, and its vital energies and hallowed in- 
fluence imparting life to other Christian communions, it is in- 
vested with an importance at once attractive and commanding. 
While the rich have sought its temples, and worshiped at its 
altars, its peculiar glory has been that it searched for the poor, 
and carried the tidings of a Redeemer’s love to the homes of 
sorrow and of want’. 

Now it does seem to us, that no one should forget by whom 
the seed of the true religion were first sown in the great wilder- 
ness of the West; and, least of all, should this be forgotten by 
* those who have since followed them, and helped to reap the 
harvest. On the contrary, it seems to us, that it were but a 
small act of gratitude on the part of such persons, if they would 
read the story, and learn to appreciate the labors, of those bold 
pioneer preachers of the everlasting Gospel, by whom the wil- 
derness of the Great West was cleared for them, and converted 
into a goodly inheritance forever. In his great vineyard of 
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the world, God has, indeed, laid out work for many and for 
manifold workers; and there is ample room and eminent need 
for them all. And he who, in the narrowness of his creed, de- 
spises his brother laborer in the great vineyard of the Lord, 
because he is not like himself, is,—whatever else he may be,— 
still more or less of a barbarian at heart. He still lacks that 
sublime elevation of soul, and that all-embracing charity, which 
is the lust and the finest result of a true Christian civilization. 


9. CONSTITUTIONAL Monarciy In France. By Ernest Renan, Member of 
the Institute. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1871. 

This little work, translated from the second French edition, 
we have read with an interest proportional to the magnitude 
of the great subject of which it treats. ‘The French Revolu- 
tion’, says the author, in his opening words, ‘is an event so ex- 
traordinary that it must needs be the starting-point in any 
series of considerations on the affairs of our time. Nothing of 
importance happens in France that is not a direct consequence 
of this capital fact, which has thoroughly changed the whole 
condition of life in this country. Like all that is great, heroic, 
bold, like everything which exceeds the common measure of 
human strength, the French Revolution will continue to be for 
centuries the subject about which the world will talk, upon 
which they will divide, which will be the oceasion of their 
friendships and their hatreds, which will furnish the subject of 
dramas and novels.’ 

All this is very true. Indeed, there are many true things in 
his little work; buat, after all, they are true things, which lie 
on the surface of his theme. But, although laying the surface 
of his subject, they required an acute observer, and no little 
good sense, to detect their existence and set them in a strong 
light. In this our author seems to have consummate suc- 
cess. Many of his utterances are, indeed, as familiar as house- 
hold words; and yet we never cease to read them again and 
again with a profound interest, because they are as true of 
America as they are of France. 

In turning over the leaves of this charming little book, we 
have marked, with pencil, many short passages or sentences, 
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which may well be treasured up and remembered as apothegms. 
We quote, in conclusion, a few of these sayings, or sentences. 
‘A centralized republic of thirty millions of souls is absolutely 
without precedent.’ (p. 38.) ‘We looked upon ourselves, (as 
we also did on this side of the water,) as the favored generation 
destined to profit by the faults of generations past.’ (p. 41.) 
‘Nothing that is strong and sincere is lost in the world.’ (p. 48.) 
‘Permanent government can only be maintained on condition 
of being always and everywhere glorious. How could it be 
expected, unless the country were kept constantly dazzled by 
prosperity, that it would go on forever casting into the ballot- 
box the vote which the administration put into its hand? (p. 
69.) ‘A liberal form of government is an absolute necessity 
for every modern nation. Those which cannot accommodate 
themselves to it, will perish.’ (p. 70.) ‘ Paris ignores (and so 
does America) the two chief virtues of political life,—patience 
and oblivion of the past.’ If, indeed, the North had only pos- 
sessed the magnanimity to practice this great political virtue,— 
oblivion of the past,—how much grander and more glorious 
had been the destiny of the whole country! The North could, 
perhaps, have easily forgiven all the injuries she received from 
the South ; but how could she cease to hate the Sonth on whom 
she had inflicted so many wrongs ? 


10. New Montuny Macaznr. W. P. Harrison, D. D., Editor. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Publishing House of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South 
March, 1871. 

This number of the Wew Monthly Magazine, the first that 
has been placed before us, has made a most favorable impres- 
sion on our mind. In point of mechanical execution, it is 
worthy of the best publishing houses in New York, or Phila- 
delphia, or Boston. The paper, the typography, and the bind- 
ing, are all excellent, and exceedingly pleasant to the eye. The 
articles, too, if we may judge from the few we have had time 
to examine, are as readable and racy as those of any monthly 
in the land. Beside the stories, short essays, and other articles 
of the present number, it contains fourteen engravings, or illus- 
trations. But what we rejoice ‘over, particularly, is to see the 
New Monthly Magazine so beautifully free from typographical 
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blunders. Typographical blunders! How long have we, in spite 
the wearing’ minute mechanical labor of eye and brain, been 
doomed to see such blunders disgrace the pages of the Southern 
Review! How long have we, in spite of such cruel stupifying 
tax on mind and brain, failed to realize the beatific vision of a 
correctly-printed Review / F rewell ye horrors—ye publishing 
houses without proof-readers! We bless our stars, and con 
gratulate our readers, that the Southern Review will hereafter 
be published by the same House with the Vew Monthly Maga- 
zine ; which House has several proof-readers as good as any in 
America. And besides, once delivered from the ineffable 
drudgery of proof-reading,—the deliverance so long prayed 
for,—we can give our whole time and attention to the delight- 
ful duties of Editor. 

Nericre.—The Editor has often been asked, if he will remove 
to Nashville with the Southern Review. He will remain in 
Baltimore. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Prince of Pulpit Orators: A Portraiture of the Rev. 
George Whitefield. By Rev. J. B. Wakeley. New York: 
Carlton & Lanahan. San Francisco: E. Thomas. Cincin- 
nati: Hitchcock and Walden. 1871. 


Impressions of Spain. By Lady Herbert. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society, 126 Nassau street. 1869. 


Hand-Book of Bible Geography: With Descriptive and His- 
torical Notes. By Rev. George H. Whitney, A.M. New 
York: Carlton & Lanahan. San Francisco: E. Thomas. 
Cincinnati: Hitchbock & Walden. 1871. 


Companions of my Solitude. By Arthur Helps, Author of 
‘Friends in Council,’ ‘Realmah,’ ‘Casimeri Maremma.’ From 
the Seventh London Edition. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1870. 
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The Silent Partner. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Author of 
‘Gates Ajar,’ ‘Hedged In.’ Boston: James ®. Osgood & 
Company, late Ticknor & Fields, and Fields, Osgood & Co. 
London: Sampson, Low & Co. 1871. 


Margaret—A Tale of the Real and the Ideal, Blight and 


Bloom. By Sylvester Judd. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1871. 


Roman Imperialism and other Lectures and Essays. By J. 
R. Seeley, M. A., Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, Author of ‘Ecce Homo.’ Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1871. 


The Invitation Heeded. By James Kent Stone, late Presi- 
.dent of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio; and of Hobart 
College, Geneva, New York; and LL. D. Fourth Edition. 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society, 9 Warren 
street. Boston: Patrick Donahoe. Baltimore: John Mur- 
phy & Co. 1870. 


usther, or the True and the Beautiful. A Poem. By cag | 


Nothing, of Nowhere. Washington City: W.H. & O. 


Morrison. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remson & Haffelfinger- 
1871. 


Speech of Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, of Delaware, in the United 
States Senate, March 20th, 1871. 


Studious Women. From the French of Dupanloup, Bishop of 
Orleans. Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 1869. 


In the above list of Books Received, there are some excellent 
volumes, and delightful to read, which we have not had the 
time to notice in our present issue; at least in a manner at all 
worthy of their very great merit. We shall, in our next July 
number, endeavor to do them full justice. 
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PACIFIC GUANO COMPANY’S | 


COMPOUND ACID PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
FOR COMPOSTING WITH COTTON SEED. 


JOHN 8. REESE & CO., Gen’l Agts, 


Cotton Seed, as is well known to all who have given attention to the subject, abounds 
in ammonia. It affords an available and cheap source of that essential element of fertility. 
It is deficient in all the other important elements, hence when applied to crops without 
the proper addition of Soluble Phosphoric Acid and other fertilizing substances ; it is not 
an effective fertilizer for cotton. 

In order to Utilize Cotton Seed as a source of ammonia for the above purposes, the 


PACIFIC GUANO COMPANY 


has introduced an article under the above trade marks for the express purpose of com- 
posting with Cotton Seed. The Compound Acid Phosphate contains Soluble Phosphoric 
Acid, and all, the other required elements, except @nmonia, hence when composted with 
Cotton Seed, as directed below, the ammonia is supplied, and a perfect fertilizer is ob- 
tained at the lowest cost. 

The Compound Acid Phosphate is manufactured at the Company’s Works, at Charles- 
ton, 8. C., under the personal direction of Dr. St. Julien Ravenel, Chemist and Superin- 
tendent of the Works; hence the integrity of its composition may be relied upon. 


DIRECTIONS FOR COMPOSTING. 


To Prepare the Compost—Take a given weight of Cotton Seed, which can be readily 
done by ascertaining the weight of a basket well filled, and using it as a measure for the 
given weight. Thus: measure out, for example, 400 Ibs.; after wetting it well, empty 
upon it an equal weight of Acid Phosphate, say two sacks of 200 Ibs. each; after mixing 
well with hces or shovels, pack into a heap, and repeat the operation, enlarging the heap 
to any desired extent. : 

The on heap may be placed in a pen made with rails to support the sides of-the 
mags, simply covering the top with boards lapping each other to conduct off the rain. 
Nothing further is required until the proper time for application arrives. 

In this manner the Compost may be easily made, and its effects cannot fail to give the 
highest satisfaction, while its economy must commend it to genera) use. 

‘he most suitable time to make the Compost is when, the Seed comes from the gin. 
The longer the heap is allowed to lay the better, as it can lose none of its value and the 
decomposition will be more thoroughly effected. 

If not convenient to be made at time of ginning, it will be sufficiently decomposed for 
use in from three to sta weeks. 

By decomposition of the Seed in contact with the Acid Phosphate there can be no loss 
of Ammonia, as is the case with the ordinary rotting of Cotton Seed. The whole of its 
Ammonia is securely held until liberated in the soil. 

The — of Ammonia thus rendered available to the South for fertilizing purpo- 
ses, will surprise those whore attention has not been given to the subject. 

The Cotton Crop of the South collects from the soi] and atmosphere, in its growth and 
development, a1.d fabricates into its Seed at maturity, certainly not less than 50,000 tons 
actual Ammonia. By reason of the bvlk of the Seed, however, it is available for fertiliz- 
ing purposes only on the plantations ; and to be made capable of its highest utility must 
be used as here proposed. : 

The Compost, when made, is applied as other fertilizers, at the rate of from 400 to 600 
Ibs. per acre. or more, at the discretion of the planter. 

The Compound Acid Phosphate for composting as above is sold by the Company’s 
Agents, at all leading markets in the South. For further information apply to the un- 
dersigned, General Agents of Pacific Guano Co. 


JOHN 8. REESE & CO., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sold by the following Agents: 








J.S. Jones, Drur ovent & Co.. Griffin, Ge. | BurrovGus & Sprines, Charlotte, N. C. 

J. N. Rogpson, Charleston, 8. C. J.O. MATHEWSON, Augusta, Ga 

Wm. Henry Woops, Savannah, Ga. ASHER AYREs, Macon, Ga. 

C. D. ANDERSON, Fort Valley, Ga. Wo. H. Youna, Columbus, Ga. 

ApaIR & BROTHER, Atlanta, Ga. Joun K. Henry, Greenville, Ala. __ 

MARSHALL & ConNLEY, Mobile, Ala. | Tnos. A. Harpy & Sons, Norfolk, Va. 
Wma. H. McRary & Co., Wilmington, N. C. 
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BLEDSOE’S 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, 


No. 182 PARK STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





0 
Prof, A. T, BLEDSOE, LL. D., Principal, and 
Mrs, 8, BLEDSOE HERRICK, Vice-Principal, 


Assisted by a Full Corps of Experienced and Accomplished 
' Teachers. 








This Institute is divided into Classes, according to the age and advancement 
of the pupils. 

It opens on the 15th of September, and closes on the 20th of June. A recess 
of ten days is given at Christmas, and also at Easter. 

Punctual attendance at the beginning of the session is highly important. 
Pupils may, however, enter at any time, but will be required to remain till the 
end of the Scholastic Year, or else to make full payment as if they had remained 


SEMI-ANNUAL TERMS. 


The English branches, for a day pupil, is thirty, forty, or fifty dollars, ac- 


‘cording to the class in which she enters. 


The French Language, written and spoken, or the Latin, is twenty dollars 

Board, Washing, Fuel, Lights, and Tuition, including French, are two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

Music on Piano or Guitar, or instruction in Vocal Music, is twenty dollars 
per quarter. 

Payments to be made in advance. Bills rendered semi-annually, at the com- 
mencement of the session, or on entrance, and on the 1st of February. 

All letters addressed to Pror. A. T. BLEDSOE, or Mrs. 8. BLEDSOE 
HERRICK, Baltimore, Md., will receive prompt attention. 
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SOUTHERN 


Maryland Depository M. E. Church, South. 


WM. J.C. DULANY & CO., 


NO. 33 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, 


PUBLISHERS OF THE SOUTHERN SCHOOL 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


By J. S. BLACKBURN, Principal Alexandria High School, Va., and W. N. McDONALD, 
Principal Male High School, Louisville, Ky. 


One Volume, 12mo., 510 pp....... siaianieh 5a nn wens newb enka Seincweneune segese Cloth, $2.00. 
Specimen Copies for examination, $1.25. ‘Liberal terms made on introduction. 


M. J. FERREY, M.D. 


Russian and Criental Baths! 
No. 158 W. FAYETTE STREET. 
Open from 8 A.M. to9 P.M. Sundays, from § A.M. to 12M 


REVIEW ADVERTISER. 








[From the Rev. Hugh Roy Scott, St. Matthew's Church, Baltimore.] 

About two years since, as I was returning from Europe, I received a violent fall from a 
sudden lurch of the steamer, which xeverely bruised the sciatic nerve of my right leg, 
and ———- paralyzed the upper part of the leg. 

In a month I was sufficiently recovered to walk a little with the aid of a cruth, lrig,ha 
three months was able to get about with the assistance of two canes. But for severe 
months after this time there was scarcely any improvement, though I perseverngly tried 
the remedies prescribed by a number of the best Dg agg of Baltimore and Philadel 
phia. Six months after the injury, I was induced to try Dr. Ferrey’s Baths, combine 
with electricity, and with the happiest results. In a few weeks I was able to throw away 
one cane, and walk with scarcely any discomfort. When I commenced taking the Baths 
I was suffering with pain and great weakness in my spine and right shoulder, which had 
continued, with little cessation, from the day of the injury. I had only taken about a 
dozen Baths, when I was entirely relieved of both. At the same time my general health 
was greatly improved. 

During the past few months I have been suffering from an attack of rheumatism, for 
which I tried the Baths at the Hot and Warm Springs in Bath County, Va., with no per- 
ceptible benefit. But since my return to Baltimore, a month ago, 1 have been almost 
entirely relieved, by Dr, F.’s Baths. 

From what I have seen of the effects of these Baths in numerous cases, I am satisfied 
that in almost every case of rheumatism, great relief, if not permanent and complete 
cure, may be expected. 

Baltimore, September 13, 1869. 


IS DAVIS A TRAITOR? 


OR 





Was Secession a Constitutional Right ? 
BY 
ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, LL. D. 


Pre. 264. Price $1.50 per copy. 
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NOAH WALKER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, JOBBERS AND RETAILERS OF 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 


Nos. 165 and 167 
WEST BALTIMORE STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


By our extensive facilities and experience of many years’ service before the Public, we 
are able to keep our stock always COMPLETE, and adapted to every taste, in style and 
fabric; and manufacturing exclusively ourselves, can warrant satisfaction, and offer 
goods with but one profit. We ask especial attention to our 





Order Department. 


Gentlemen’s CLOTHING and SHIRTS, of any material and style, MADE TO ORDER, 
with prompt and careful attention, and strict reference to the established reputation of 


the House for 
Tasteful and Substantial Clothing, 


t= Prices guaranteed to be lower than Merchant Tailoring Establishments generally. 
(=~ Samples of material with Directions by which any one can Measure, and Prices, 


sent by mail when desired. 
NOAH WALKER & CO. 





: Around the W orld.” 
THE NEW YORK OBSERVER 


IS NOW PUBLISHING 
A Series of Letters from the Rev. Dr. E. G. Prime, who is making the Tour of the World: 
by way of California, Japan, China, India, Egypt, &c,; together with various other Cor- 
respondence, all the News, Religious and Secular, aud a great variety of the best Read- 





ing, Original and Selected. 


Now is the time to secure the oldest and best 
Best Family Newspaper. 
We make the following liberal offers for 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


We will send the New York Observer for one year to 


One New Subscriber and one Old, for...eccecceeecceccesscecceeses cess fO.50 
Two New Subscribers .... I ee, 
Two New Subscribers and one Old........eeee.ees ouseceoe: Ee 
Three New Subscribers .. ... . pwvaees oaieevwe ee | 
Three New and one Old.......... comwen Wentnmnneee 9.50 
Four New Subscribers...... CO enimaee dees maeNa ~ anaes 9.00 
Be SPOT IRIN BION oo. snig pe.wikie'o: cides ecb eiddinc eels ede eeéee ean emomen nee 
WANS INOW UN OOTIWOUN 6.0 0:55 000e- 0cceBicrs seve'ceen eeve +0es- se0sc0c bee 
Six New Subscribers ..... SECC CHORREE SE eSbEETeCCCONSs 106e~seu aces MO 
And to any larger number at the same rate. Sample Copies Free, Terms, $3.50 per 
Annum, in Advance. Send by Check, Draft, Post Office Order, or Registered Letter. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr. & CO., 
No, 37 Park Row, N. Y. 
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“ Frankly Speaking, w we aver that ‘The Living Age’ has no 
equal i in any Country.” — From the Philedelphia Press. 


“The best of all our Eclectic publications,”--From The Na- 
tion, New Yorh, 


LITTELL'S LIVING AGE, 


Of which more than One Hundred Volumes have been issued, has received the commen- 
dation of Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, President Adams; historians Sparks, Bancroft, 
and Ticknor; Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, and many others: and it admittedly * con- 
tinues 4 stand at the head of its class.” 

ISSUED*EVERY SATURDAY, giving fifty-two numbers, and more than Three 
Pm bane double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly ; enabling it to present, 
with a combined freshness and completeness nowhere else atte inpted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, 
Historical, and Political Information, gathered from the entire body 
of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

The ablest and most cultured intellects in every department of Literature, Politics, 
Science, and Art, find expression in the periodical literature of Europe, and especially of 
Great Britain. 

THE LIVING AGE, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes, from the vast 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature. the only compilation, that while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces what- 
ever is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the events or 
intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general intelli- 
gence and literary taste. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES 


[From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. ] 

** Were I, in view of all the competitors that are now in the field, to choose, I should 
certainly choose THE LiviIneé AGE. . . Nor is there, in any library that I know of, 
eo much instructive and entertaining re sading in the s — number of volumes.” 

[From the Congregationalist and Recorder, Boston, June 2, 1870.) 
** We repeat the conviction we have many times e same d, that none of the Eclectics 
can be a with this as to substantial value and interest. 
[From the New York Commercial Advertiser. ] 

** During each year, the reader gets the best of the essays, poetry, sereal novels, and 
statements of fact in science or current history, which the year produces. All of this is 
furnished at about the price of one of the Reviews or Magazines Ce which it is drawn.” 

From the New York Tribune.] 

“The selections always iifdicate a refined and catholic taste, and a happy art of ca- 

tering to the popular demands, without lowering the standard of sound literature.” 
From the Lutheran and Missionary, Philadelphia. 

** An extraordinary value marks many of the articles of this publication, because 
they are the productions of the ablest men of our times.” 

{From the American Churchman, Chicago.] 

“It has always seemed to us to contain the best poetry, the most able essays and 
criticisms, and the most interesting stories, of any Magazine in the English language. 

[From the American Presbyterian, Philadelphia. ] 

‘Indispensable to any one who wishes to keep the run of things in literature, poli- 
tics, and theology.” 

[From the Christian Examiner, Richmond.] 

“It is the great Eclectic of this country. 

[From the Illinois State Journal.) 

‘It has more real solid worth, more useful information, than any similar publication 
we know of. The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the finest poetry, of the 
English language, are here gathered toge the vt 

t= Published weekly at $8.00. a year, free of postage. An extra copy sent gratis to 
any ‘one getting up a Club of Five New Subscribers. Address 


LITTELL & GAY, 30 Bromfield street, Boston. 


The Bast Home and Foreign Literature at Club Prices. 


For Ten Dollars, LitTELL’s LIVING AGE, weekly, containing the cream of Foreign Pe- 
riodical Literature, and either one of the leading Magazines of Home Lijerature named 
below, will be sent to one address for one year, viz: 

Harper’s Monthly (or Weekly Bazar), The Atlantic Monthly, Lippine ott’s Monthly, 
The Galaxy, Old and New, or Appleton’ s Journal (weekly); or, for $8.50, THE LIvina 
AGE and Our Young Folks. Address as above. 
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WM. DEVRIES & C0, 


| WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


FOREIGN AND DUMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 
No. 237 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, 


Witi1am Devries, ) 
Curist1An Devries, or 8. Between North and Liberty, 


Wim R. Devrtes, 
BALTIMORE. 


Sotomon KimMeE t, 
G. Epuriam Ducker. J 


Keep coastantly on hand a fine and well assorted stock of 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 


To which we invite the attention of the trade generally. 


Thomas & John M. Smith, 


, MANUFACTURERS OF 
RAW AND DOUBLE-BOILED LINSEED OILS, 
Nos. 121 & 123 Smith’s Wharf, . 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








Baltimore Episcopal Methodist. 


NoW IS THE 
TIME TO ADVERTISE, 
AND 


THE BALTIMORE EPISCOPAL METHODIST 
THE JOURNAL TO COMMENCE IN. 
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THOS. J. IRVING & CO. 


(Late BURTON & IRVING,) 


No. 168 W. Baltimore Street, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHIRTS. 
DRAWERS, 
COLLARS, &c., &c., 


AND DEALERS IN 


Mea’s Furnishings Generally 


Directions for Shirt-Measuring. 


Measure size of neck—size round the 
breast—size round the waist—length of 
sleeve from between the shoulders or spi- 
nal column to the end of wristband, hold- 
ing the arm horizontally, and bending the 
elbow. Say what kind of collar, wrist- 
band, and bosom. For Studs or Buttons. 
State if a tall or stout figure. 








Wedding Outfits. 











Orders for GLOVES, TIES, and UN- 
DERWEAR, in any quantity, however 
small, promptly attended to. 

Goods forwarded, with Bill C. O. D., by Express, to any part of the Country. 


BALTIMORE COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL SESSION. 1870-71. 





The Thirty-first Annual Session will commence on the 13th of October, 1870, and close 
March, 1871. Infirmary will open on the 13th of October, 1870. Twenty-one Lectures are 
delivered every Week throughout the Session, besides the hours spent in actual practice. 

Lecture and Demonstration Fees, $120—Matriculation Fee (paid only once), $5—Diplo- 
ma Fee, $50. 

ation, address F. J. 8. GORGAS, M. D., DEAN oF THE Facttry. 
en No. 250 N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Md. 





UPHAM’S DEPILATORY POWDER. 


Removes superfluous hair in five minutes, without injury to the skin. Sent by mail 


ee UPHAM’S ASTHMA CURE 


Relieves most violent paroxysms in five minutes, and effects a speedy cure. Price $2 


aris THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 


hiskers and hair a beautiful BLACK OR BROWN. It consists of only one pre- 
SS by mail. Address S.C. UPHAM, No. 721 Jayne street, Philadelphia, 
a. Circulars sent free. Sold by all Druggists. 
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NEW YORK HOTEL, 


721 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


M. HILDRETH & CO,, 


PROPRIETORS. 





This popular Hotel, so long and favorably known to the 
Southern travelling public, is still in the hands of the above- 
named proprietors, who spare no pains to maintain its well- 
earned reputation. 


Jan. 1, 1871. 





